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7] EXT to horse-dealing, I suppose that 

the purchase and sale of gold 
mines has been associated with more fraud 
than any other a. operation. 

There of necessif¥ a strong flavor 
of gambling attached to mining in gen- 
eral and to gold-mining in particular; 
this is why the pulse of the public beats 
strong and fast at the story of the Klon- 
dike. Men know when they invest in gold 
‘‘ propositions ’’ that there is a good deal 
of «sight unseen’’ about it; but the 
speculative instinct is so strong that they 
are willing to take chances, looking to 
get the best of the bargain by setting up 
their ready cash against the pressing 
needs of the seller. The seller, on his 
part, naturally justifies any sharp prac- 
tice against the grasping tendency and 
what he terms the arrogance of capital. 
Between these two parties to a bargain 
there has been the strife of ages. It was 
a seller that wrote in the bitterness of 
defeat : ‘It is naught, it is naught, saith 
the buyer, but when he is gone his way 
then he boasteth.”’ 

In buying mines, as in buying horse- 
flesh, the maxim ‘+ Caveat emptor ’’ should 
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be worn next the skin. The tricks of 
the horse-trader are many, but not so 
Protean as the mine-seller’s. It is pleas- 
ant to think that but for the crawling 
snake, birds would not have had wings. 
for they would not have needed them. If 
miners had preserved a Boeotian sim- 
plicity and never « salted’’ a mine, ex- 
pert metallurgists would have been nearly 
as scarce as snakes in Iceland. 

Doubtless many worthy but careless 
people have parted with their money and 
got nothing for it; many others have 
taken alarm and refrained from investing 
in gold mines, thus checking the de- 
velopment of many properties. But if 
some mines should not be worked for a 
couple of centuries no great harm would 
be done. The gold will remain there till 
taken out, and in A.D. 2100 it may be 
that the supply of water will be greater. 
Certainly transportation will become 
cheaper, and one may imagine safely that 
we shall have more economical ways of 
handling certain refractory auriferous ores. 
Besides, it would hardly be polite to leave 
to posterity a squeezed orange of a world. 

Once bit, twice shy. The New York 
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or London buyer no longer regards as 
sufficient the mere word of the seller that 
he has a very fine property which vields 
ore uniformly like the specimen he has to 
show. If the capitalist be interested 
enough, he sends an expert to view the 
‘‘proposition.’’ I have gone on com- 
missions of this kind to a great many 
places, all of 
them ‘‘twenty 
miles from a 
lemon,’’ in the 
metaphorical 
if not in the 
literal sense of 
the phrase. 
Whereas buy- 
ing any kind 
of mine resem- 
bles somewhat 
the purchase 
of a pig ina 
poke, my busi- 
ness was to 
obtain for my 
client as much 
information as 
possible about 
the pig and 
reduce the 
mystery of the 
poke to its 
lowest terms. 
While I was 
primarily to 
examine the 
quality and 
quantity of the 
ore, there were 
other things 
quiteas im- 
portant to be 
looked after. 
A mining en- 
gineer should 
not be expect- 
ed to bea 
lawyer also, 
though this is 
often demanded. When one has tocut veg- 
etables and to perform surgical operations, 
it is poor economy to have but one knife 
for both uses. It is not the province of 
the metallurgist to decide the validity of 
title; but he ought to examine location 
certificates at the county clerk's office, 
where they should have been .duly re- 
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corded. Informalities in the registry of 
claims are not to be tolerated. The ex- 
pert for the buyer should see to it that the 
one hundred dollars’ worth of assessment 
work required for the year has been done on 
the claim. In accordance with the liberal 
mining laws of this country, by doing 
work to the amount of five hundred 
dollars in five 
vears on the 
claim that he 
has located, 
any citizen 
may perfect 
his title to a 
part of the 
earth’s crust 
whence he 
may dig out 
wealth ex 
ceeding the 
treasures of 
Creesus. But 
sometimes the 
discoverer is 
careless and 
neglects the 
work, and if 
the property 
is worth the 
trouble an- 
other jumps 
the claim. in 
a land so lax 
that a man is 
content to 
pace off his 
property in 
stead of meas- 
uring it by a 
tape-line, it is 
well for the 
Eastern buyer 
to observe de- 
tails. 
Whether the 
outcropping 
of the vein of 
precious ore 1s 
such as to give the owner extra-lateral 
rights, is another preliminary question 
to be answered. The whole subject is 
one too little known among mining 
people. Almost the last decision of the 
late Chief Justice Field was on this 
point ; it was in the highest degree revo- 
lutionary in its bearing upon common 
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Western usages. A word to explain 
this. Mining claims in this country are 
in the form of parallelograms, fifteen 
hundred feet long and varying in width 
from six hundred feet in Montana to 
three hundred feet in Colorado—even one 
hundred and fifty feet in some counties 
of this latter state. Prior to Chief Justice 
Field's decision, the miner followed down 
the vein he had discovered whithersoever 
it took him, 
even if its 
lateral in- 
cline carried 
him under 
the side 
boundary 
line of his 
neighbor's 
claim. This 
was his ex- 
tra-lateral 
right. But it 
is now held 
that unless 
the outcrop 
crosses both 
end-lines of 
the claim 
there can be 
no extra-lat- 
eral rights. 
If A’s vein 
enters across 
a side-line 
and goes out 
across only 
one end-line, 
B's lateral 
boundary is 
the ne plus 
ultra of A’s 
delving. 

The whole 
question of 
extra- lateral 
rights is ex- 
tremely in- 
tricate and is the cause of much mining 
trouble. I strongly advocate the adoption 
of a law like that of Canada, where the 
claim is a square one, fifteen hundred 
feet on every side, and where there are 
no extra-lateral rights. That is fair to 
everybody and gives the discoverer of 
a vein ample opportunity to develop it 
within the strict boundaries of his own 
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claim. In South Africa the claims are 
always square. 

Besides examining these points, the 
visiting metallurgist should also make 
diligent inquiries into the family relations 
of the intending seller. Has he a wife or 
wives? This may seem too intimate a 
question for a mining engineer, but I 
beg to recall the fact that there is such a 
thing in law as dower right. I recollect 
an interest- 
ing case in 
point where 
a purchaser 
by overlook- 
ing this de- 
tail lost a 
chance to be- 
come very 
rich. A cer- 
tain mine in 
Montana was 
bought on 
time at a low 
price. Of the 
purchase- 
money fif- 
teen thou- 
sand dollars 
was paid 
down, and 
the deed 
made outand 
leftin escrow 
until the re- 
mainder was 
paid. The 
capital thus 
furnished de- 
veloped the 
mine into a 
veritable bo- 
nanza, worth 
the option 
ten times 
over. About 
the time the 
final pay- 
ment was due it was discovered that the 
wife of the seller had not signed the escrow 
deed. She had not and would not and did 
not. That settled it. The purchaser got 
his money back, but he experienced the 
chagrin of seeing a great fortune slip from 
his fingers because he had neglected to 
ask, ‘‘ Are you a married man?”’ 

These points settled, the expert comes 
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where Greek meets Greek, 
and if the seller be a Greek 
in the French sense of the 
word, the agent for the buyer 
must be able to beat him at 
his own tricks. The seller 
wants the mine to appear as 
rich as possible, and we will 
assume that he «salts’’ it. 
Merely getting an extra 
amount of gold into the ore 
is not all there is tothis. In 
these days the thing must be 
done artistically. It must not 
be overdone, and not to overdo 
it is a very nice matter in- 
deed. How nice, may be 
inferred from the fact that 
every milligramme of gold in 
the metallic button that re- 
sults from the fire assay of 
the assay ton indicates that 
there is one ounce of the 
precious metals to the short 
ton of ore. Should the result- 
ing button be all gold, this 
would equal twenty dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. Let 
me make it a little more con- 
crete. I takea soft lead-pencil 
and write the word « bullion”’ 
with it, using moderate press- 
ure and in the ordinary size 
of my handwriting. I weigh 
the bit of paper before and 
after, and I find that the 
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AIR-DRILL AT WORK. 

to the question of the natural facilities of 
the mine. Primarily a mine must have 
gold in it, but whether the richest and 
most desirable ore will pay depends upon 
the question whether there is wood in 
plenty, whether a great quantity of water 
can be had and whether there is inexpen- 
sive transportation. I have known mines 
with ore yielding forty dollars a ton that 
were yet worthless, and I have known 
mines whose ore cleaned up only three or 
four dollars a ton that were true bonan- 
zas. The difference depended upon these 
adjuncts. 

The preliminaries are comparatively 
easy. It needs only eyes and an investi- 
gating disposition to discover whether 
wood, water and transportation are cheap 
and plentiful. It would be hard to«salt”’ 
these. But now comes the tug of war, 


writing weighs one-tenth of 
a milligramme. The difference of the 
weight of that penciled word in an 
assay for gold would mean two dollars 
and six cents per ton in the ore. Itis 
easy to see how too great generosity in 
the fraud might easily make the ore 
appear to pay preposterous thousands. 
Yet there are men who can ‘‘salt’’ a mine 
with such accuracy of gage as to make 
the ore run from eight dollars a ton up- 
ward to any figure desired. 

Everybody has heard of loading a shot- 
gun with tiny pellets and flakes of gold 
and shooting into the vein of ore. This 
is too naive. It would possibly work 
better with a placer mine than with a 
ledge of quartz in the hard rock. It is not 
so sophisticated an operation as one which 
puzzled me. 


I was examining a‘ proposition ’’ in 
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Shasta County, California, on the bound- 
ary lineof Trinity County. The vein was 
of great size and was manifestly of low 
grade. I carried a map of the mine, and 
every ten feet I had the miners take out 
about one hundred and fifty pounds of 
ore, which was thrown on an iron plate, 
four by five feet, previously swept and 
carefully cleaned. The ore was piled up 
into a cone and quartered. The diagonal 
quarters were taken, and these in turn 
coned and diagonal quarters taken, until 
I had about a pound of ore thoroughly 
representative of each ten feet of the mine. 
Each sample was put into a $50 silver 
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of quartz make a ton. I had the samples 
brought out by the miners, boxed up and 
sent for assay to an eminent firm in Chi- 
cago. I went to Chicago to learn what 
the assay showed as to the amount of 
gold and silver in the samples; the chem- 
ist said that the ore was of extreme rich- 
ness. Gold had been recovered indicating 
between $300 and $400 to the short ton of 
ore. 

‘That can’t be,’’ I declared. 

“It looks suspicious,’’ he admitted. 
«It certainly is not in the ore if appear- 
ances go for anything.’’ They do go for 
a great deal, for a competent man can 
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sack of stout canvas and sealed with my 
private seal. The sack was numbered 
and a corresponding mark made on the 
map So that I should know just how the 
vein ran. As I took some two hundred 
samples, it soon became impossible to 
“pack ’’ these along the levels, down the 
shafts and up the upraises. To watch 
them would have required a detective to 
each sack. 

I went on to calculate the amount in 
cubic feet of ore exposed in the shafts, 
upraises and levels of the mine. To de- 
termine the tonnage of ore, it is necessary 
to remember that about fifteen cubic feet 


often guess within $5 or $6 of the ton 
value of ore by merely making a rough 
pan test. 

‘«« Were the seals intact ?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he replied; ‘‘ the sacks had 
not been tampered with.”’ 

‘« You’ve been handling some rich ore,’ 
I told him, ‘‘and probably have vourself 
‘salted’ accidentally with some of the 
rich particles.”’ 

No, he replied ; he had been most care- 
ful. So samples of the pulp he had made 
were sent to New York for check assays. 
In this pulp the ore is reduced to such 
fineness that it will all pass through a 
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mesh with six thousand four hundred 
perforations to the square inch, a little 
coarser than ordinary flour. The reports 
from New York verified the Chicago as- 
says to the third figure in decimals. 
Crushing the ore in an iron mortar and 
panning the result showed that the as- 
says could not be right. Yet how had 
the samples been «salted "’ ? 

At last an idea occurred tome. Had 
the sacks been preserved? Yes. We 
washed them ina solution of cyanide of 
potassium. We drew off the liquid a 
few days after that, and our tests for 
the determination of gold showed that 
those sacks were worth $72,000 per ton 
of sacks. Afterward it was confessed 
that while I was figuring on the ore in 
sight, a man with a hypodermic syringe 
full of a solution of chloride of gold had 
thrust the needle through the canvas and 
injected the fluid on the samples of ore. 
It had dried on the cloth, and thus gave 
proof of the fraud. ‘The chloride of gold 
detained on the ore by the evaporation 
of the water in the solution was recov- 
ered by the ordinary methods of assay. 

A variation of this trick is to take a 
whitewash brush and paint with a solu- 
tion of auric chloride the faces, roof, sole 
and fore breasts of standing ore. It will 
cost comparatively little to raise the ap- 
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parent value of the ore very sensibly. 
For forty dollars thus expended the seller 
could make a fine showing, and after the 
chloride of gold is dry it would be hard to 
detect it if not overdone. Since the ex- 
perience I have related, I have made it a 
practice to wash the samples in water I 
know to be clean. 

Frequently there is an assayer’s labor- 
atory on the spot and with open-handed 
hospitality the mine-owner puts it at the 
expert’s disposal. Absolute privacy is 
guaranteed; but the innocent-looking 
array of bottles may have been tampered 
with and gold may have been introduced 
into the various re-agents, soda, litharge, 
borax and what not. 

Another pretty way of salting a mine is 
to put gold into the tamping. The ex- 
pert prefers to have the samples of ore 
taken out from their site by blasting 
under his own supervision. It is no 
longer possible for the smooth-spoken 
mine-owner to say: ‘‘ Now here is some 
ore that the men have just taken out. 
Make your own tests in your own way.”’ 
Such a method affords too great encour- 
agement to the practice of buying rich 
selected ore from other mines and dump- 
ing it in some likely spot along the levels. 
But when the expert insists upon seeing 
the ore actually blasted out it is possible 
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to employ a variation of the shot-gun trick. 
A hole is drilled into the rock. Water 
is poured into it from time to time to 
facilitate the work and the muddy borings 
are scraped out. When the hole is deep 
enough the dynamite cartridge is inserted 
and tamped with this mud. What could 
be easier than to mix up with it small 
particles of gold? They would then be 
generously distributed through the aurif- 
erous quartz epg ic a 
by the ex- 
plosion and 
would be dif- 
ficult to de- 
tect 

If a reader 
is meditating 
such a fraud, 
it is my duty 
to warn him 
that the par- 
ticles of gold 
he purposes 
distributing 
thus had bet- 
ter not be the 
of a 
twenty-dol- 
] gold- 
pic ce. These 
have a way 
of sticking to 
the assayer’s 
sieve, and 
under a mi- 
croscope the 
file- marks 
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are easy to 
see. Toswin- 
dle neatly 
one should 


take a piece 
of rich ore, 
it to 
fine pulp in 


reduce 


a mortar and CHUTE BY WHICH ORE IS PASSED FROM A LEVEL 


then mix it with the tamping. Even this 
does not guarantee the success of the 
trick. 

Lest I be thought to lay too much stress 
upon the sins of the miners of gold, I 
may say that the most gigantic case of 
salting on record in this country was in 
quite another branch of metallurgy. 

A tin mine in South Dakota, not far 
from Harney Peak, was for sale, and some 
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Many tons of the finest cassiterite ore 
were dug from the claim. It surpassed in 
richness the better grades of Cornish ore. 
A carload was taken to the smelter and 
proved to be all that could be wished. The 
property was bought and the money was 
paid down. Sixty tons of cassiterite were 
mined and not an ounce more, for the 
whole sixty tons had been bought, se- 
lected Corn- 
ish ore, then 
shipped to 
the lonely 
spot,dumped 
in a gulch 
and covered 
up some five 
years before. 

Having 
been deluded 
so many 
times by 
propositions 
that prom- 
ised well for 
the future 
and never 
did anything 
to keep the 
promise, the 
English in- 
vestor be- 
came wary 
of putting 
his money 
into any- 
thing except 
an active 
concern with 
a record for 
paying a cer- 
tain sum. 
Nothing is 
easier than to 
invent a rec- 
ord with no 
less guarantee than that of the United 
States government. 

Assume that there is a mine producing 
each month five thousand dollars gross in 
bullion. Its far-sighted owner works for a 
record. He takes his bar of metal from the 
retort to the United States government as- 
say office for certification as to its weight, 
fineness and value. When it has been 
assayed, instead of selling it to Uncle Sam 
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he asks for his bar and receives with it 
the certificate declaring that on March 1, 
1898, so much gold, so much silver, of 
such and such fineness, worth five thou- 
sand dollars, was received from such and 
such a mine owned by so and so. He 
takes the bar back to the mine and at the 
next month's clean-up he throws the bar 
into the melting-pot and in April turns it 
in with the (Ee 

March clean- 
up and gets 
a_ certificate 
stating that 
gold worth] 
ten thousand 
dollars has 
been pre- 
sented by 
him. He can 
continue this 
process and 
nothing hin- jf 
ders that a 
property pro- 
ducing sixty 
thousand 
dollars a year 
should make 
a record of 
producing 
sixty million 
dollars a 


year, with 
U. S. assay ff 
certificates to 


show for it, 
and that the 
mine should 
sell on that 
basis. That 
is, nothing 
hinders but 
the inability 
of the mine- 
owner to let] 
somuchtime @ 
go without 

making any money. What is the rem- 
edy ? What is the lesson to be learned ? 
It is the same old lesson of the folly 
of saving at the spigot and wasting 
at the bung. The buyer wants to save 
the expense of a proper investigation. 
A mine is not to be examined in one 
day or ten days. The examiner should 
be a 


man of sufficient experience to 
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enable him to meet the Greek. He 
should be incorruptible and he should 
know his profession. A man so quali- 
fied costs money, to be sure, but he 
saves money, too. To detect frauds or 
‘ salting,’’ he should insist upon staying 


for a mill-run—if it be a « milling propo- 
sition.”’ 
turned 


whole mine should be 
and his assistants. 
Let them get 
the mill into 
shape, clean 
it up and 
send down 
not less than 
five hundred 
tonsasasami- 
ple. Then 
one can learn 
not only 
what that ore 
produces, but 
its chemical 
| constituents 
and its adapt- 
ability to 
concentra- 
tion and the 
cost of ob- 
taining the 
auriferous 
values from 
the resulting 
concentrate. 
There are 
many ores 
| that a fire as 
say willshow 
to contain 
forty to fifty 
dollars of 
gold per ton, 
but so com- 
plex in their 
nature that 
arsenic must 
be volatil- 
ized, sulphur 
burned out and irons reduced to ferric 
oxides before the ore itself is susceptible 
of further treatment. The expense in- 
curred in doing this is greater than the 
value of the gold. The game is not worth 
the candle. The assay would show that 
all this gold was in the ore, but it would 
not give any clue to the cost of getting 
it out or what is the most economical 
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plant to use. That is for the expert to 
determine. 

His acquaintance with the mine in the 
process of making the mill-run should 
make the competent metallurgist «« salt’’- 
proot, 


If the value of an expert’s opinion, in 
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the buying of a mine, has been made 
clear, no less clear is the responsibility 
devolving upon him. In all his efforts to 
fulfill that responsibility there is but one 
rule for him to follow. Let him take 
nothing for granted; let him prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. 
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T HE only tea plantation in the United 

States is located near Summerville, 
S.C. It is the property of Dr. Charles 
U. Shepard, who has undertaken to prove 
that tea, one of the greatest staple articles 
used by Americans to-day, can be raised 
by our farmers profitably. This attempt 
to add to our now widely diversified list 
of industries a new one, Dr. Shepard made 
partly as an experiment and partly as a 
regular business enterprise. And it is 
very interesting to note that ina business 
way it has been quite successful. Last 
season Dr. Shepard sent to market up- 
ward of eleven hundred pounds of the 
finest tea obtainable, and this year's 
crop, he states, will amount to more than 
two thousand pounds. 

In 1877, Gen. William G. LeDuc, then 
secretary of agriculture at Washington, 
hearing of the attempt to import a 
new industry into this country, requested 
William Saunders, of his department, to 
investigate the matter and ascertain 
whether the tea plant could profitably be 
grown in the United States. After thor- 
ough inspection of Mr. Shepard's tea 
plantation, Mr. Saunders made a very 
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favorable report, predicting that it will 
be only a question of time now when our 
farmers will supply sufficient tea for 
home consumption. 

When Dr. Shepard was interviewed at 
his plantation concerning this new in- 
dustry, he said: 

‘My plants are affording me a pro- 
duction greater than the Chinese average 
and almost equal to that of India and 
Cevlon. Fifteen months ago, the com- 
mittee of the United States tea importers 
expressed through their chairman, before 
the committee on ways and means, the 
opinion that teas produced on this estate 
equaled any sent to the United States 
from the Orient. The product of these 
gardens has always found a ready sale, 
and has been marketed from Massachu- 
setts to Florida, also in the Central and 
Western States. The crop of last season 
was about eleven hundred pounds, being 
much curtailed by an unusually severe 
autumnal drouth. The outlook for this 
season is toward two thousand pounds. 
But it is well to remember the experi- 
mental character of this undertaking. It 
would be gratifying if, as present indica- 
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tions promise, the venture 
should prove profitable, 
though the object in view is 
only in part industrial. 

“It is not a question 
whether individual plants 
may not be successfully 
grown as interesting and 
beautiful objects in land- 
scape or other gardening, 
nor whether small patches 
of the hardier varieties of 
tea may not produce suf- 
ficient leaf to supply the 
limited demands of a house- 
hold, and even of a country 
neighborhood. Those prob- 
lems have been satisfac- 
torily answered long ago 
in several of the Southern 
States. The price of labor 
and the yield per plant are 
not important factors under 
the latter conditions. Sev- 
eral large profits have al- 
ready been reaped on the 
imported commodity before 
it is sold over the village 
counter; and no account of 
the value of the labor ex- 
pended in raising and pre- 
paring the domestic article 
is apt to be taken. 

‘First and foremost is 
the difference in the price 
of labor between the tea- 
producing countries of the 
Orient and the Southern 
States of America. With 
us, the picking of sufficient 
fresh leaf to make a pound 
of tea costs almost as much 
as the raising, picking and 
packing of the same quan- 
tity of most of the teas sent 
to us from Asia. There are, 
therefore, two alternatives 
presented to the would-be 
American tea-grower. He 
must raise the quality of his 
product above that of the 
cheaper Oriental grades, or 
he must reduce the cost of 
production with us. The 
former course has been 
maintained at Pinehurst, 
with promising results. 
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‘A suitably equipped factory is indis- 
pensable to even a moderate-sized garden. 
For the present only black teas are made 
at Pinehurst, and consequently a_ brief 
description of what is requisite for their 
manufacture must suffice. ‘The first step 
is the withering of the fresh leaf. This 
is done by thinly spreading out the leaf 
on floors or travs, so that every pound 
shall cover about ten square feet. As 
each pound of finished tea represents four 
and one-fifth pounds of fresh leaf, it will 
be seen that an output of one hundred 
pounds of dry tea per diem requires 
about four thousand square feet of with- 
ering surface—in itself an expensive item. 
The purpose of withering is to render the 
fresh leaf susceptible of being rolled with- 
out breaking. As it comes to the factory 
it is crisp and elastic ; it crackles when 
compressed in the hand; when bent it 
immediately resumes its former shape. 
Withering requires a light, airy room ; 
but it is better to exclude direct sunlight. 
A few hours sometimes suffice for the 
change, but usually a whole day’s ex- 
posure is necessary. 

‘«‘When sufficiently withered the leaf 
loses its elasticity and feels like an old 
kid glove ; no longer will it crackle when 
compressed, nor will it regain its shape. 
Fresh leaf has neither distinctive taste 
nor odor. Withered leaf has a faint odor ; 
peculiar, but not suggestive of the fin- 
ished tea. Byrolling (either by hand or 
machinery), the oily cells in the leaf are 
broken up and the juice is pressed upon 
the surface of the leaf. There it becomes 
foamy from the action of the air and the 
continued rolling. An oxidation begins, 
which is prolonged by exposure to the 
air. By rolling and oxidation (formerly 
and erroneously termed fermentation) the 
strength and, in part, the flavor of the 
tea are developed. The rest of the flavor 
and fragrance are the result of the final 
process of ‘firing’ or drying. In most 
of these operations it has been found 
advantageous to substitute machinery for 
hand-power, especially where the produc- 
tion is sufficient to warrant the expense 
of buying and erecting the especially de- 
vised machines. And, aside from econ- 
omy in production, the greater uniformity 
of product and the greater cleanliness of 
the manufacture are commendable feat- 
ures. In the rolling of tea leaf a capable 
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man can handle thirty pounds a day; a 
‘ Little Giant’ rolling machine can do as 
much in half an hour, with the labor of 
one mule. The total cost of a factory 
suitable for the daily production of fifty 
pounds of dried tea may be estimated from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars. 
‘The loss which follows from impair- 
ment of seed on the long journey from the 
East, whereby only one box in four comes 
to hand in good order, should be added ; 
also the remuneration of the skill and at- 
tention of those who must patiently and 
constantly oversee every step in the 
growth and manufacture of this product. 
And thus, if the raising and manufacture 
of tea in the United States be divested of 
all fanev, and the utmost economy be 
practiced, it will be seen that the ex- 
penses and obstacles to be overcome are 
very considerable : indeed, so considerable 
that any serious competition with Asiatic 
producers on the lower and medium 
grades is simply out of the question. 
‘What, then, are the grounds which 
justify the continuance of experimenta- 
tion in this direction? ‘The only satis- 
factory answer that can be given is that 
thus far experience appears to justify the 
original hope of our ability to grow high- 
grade teas remuneratively. Thus far we 
have established at Pinehurst very fair 
tea gardens from choice imported Chinese 
and Japanese seed. From them we have 
produced both the green and black teas, 
of a quality which readily commands one 


dollar or more in the retail market. ‘The 
gardens have few vacancies, and the 


plants have a luxuriant growth. 

‘It was to be expected that our ex- 
periments must encounter many obsta- 
cles and cause many disappointments. 
But there has been enough success thus 
far to warrant their continuance. It is 
hoped that ultimately the manufacture of 
those very highly esteemed and high- 
priced teas which are rarely seen outside 
the countries where they are grown can 
be attempted. Simply because of a light 
‘firing,’ they do not stand transportation. 
Thev should be drunk shortly after man- 
ufacture. In this field the American 
grower need fear no competition from the 
Orient. Such teas demand a high, a 
very high price; but if no better can be 
otherwise obtained, there will be no 
scarcity of buyers.”’ 
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WITH THE JAPANESE COURT AT NEW YEAR'S. 


By FLORENCE 


S the emperor of Japan lived in great 
.; retirement before the Revolution, 
little occurred at his court. Her Majesty 
the empress took no part in the affairs 
of the country, and never appeared. No 
ladies went to court, not even the impe- 
The interior of the pal- 
ace, which was then at Kyoto, was looked 
upon almost as a sacred place. The New 
Year ceremonies began with His Majes- 
ty’s composition of the «‘ Kichisho"’ (the 
‘‘Happy Writing’’). It was a mixture 
of Japanese and Chinese poetry. After- 
ward it was always burnt, as nothing 
the emperor wrote was ever allowed to 
pass into other hands. The next observ- 
ance was the imperial reception given to 
the five principal «« kuge’’ families—those 
of the Princes Nijo, Kujo, Ichijo, Takat- 
sukasa and Konoye—and also to the 
‘‘kuge’’ families of the second grade. 
His Majesty walked to the throne-room, 
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followed by the eldest of the first «« kuge’ 
family, who carried the imperial train, of 
rich brocade and very long. Two court 
ladies then followed, one carrying the 
sacred sword, the other the sacred mir- 
ror. ‘These emblems were always carried 
after the emperor wherever he went. His 
Majesty passed under a curious dais, 
like a four-post bedstead, inclosed on its 
four sides by heavy silk curtains. In 
place of a bed, however, was soft Japan- 
ese matting, on the center of which rested 
the chair of state. This chair, or throne, 
was made of black lacquer, with metal 
mountings ; it was very simple, as every- 
thing, indeed, was in the palace at that 
time. After the emperor had seated hiin- 
self, the sacred sword and-mirror were 
placed at his feet. The front curtains 
were slightly drawn aside, so that he 
might be seen by all from their seats 
on the floor of the audience - cham - 
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ber. When they had made their bow of 
reverence to His Majesty, those present 
took their places along the sides of the 
room. Then a dinner was served. Thus 
ended the festivities at court before the 
Restoration. 

How much, however, has happened 
since then, and what changes there have 
been in the customs of the Japanese ! 
It was only twenty vears ago that His 
Majesty began to grant audiences to the 
foreign ministers, and not until five years 
later that the empress appeared at court 
to receive the wives of the ministers ; 





yet despite all the Europeanizing of Ja- 
pan, I am happy to say that a great 
many of the old customs are still re- 
tained. It will be of interest, then, to 
describe the ceremonies which take place 
even nowadays at New Year. 

The 1st of January commences at the 
imperial palace with a religious service 
performed by His Majesty aione. It is 
celebrated at five o'clock A.M. by torch- 
light in the palace garden. A part of the 
lawn, about four yards square, is covered 
with a soft matting which is commonly 
used in the house. ‘The articles His 
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Majesty requires for the ceremony are 
placed on a small table. They consist of 
incense, an antique lamp, oil and sake 
(wine). A screen shuts off the four sides 
of the place of ceremonial. The emperor, 
costumed in the Japanese fashion of old, 
now proceeds from the palace, followed 
by his chamberlains, also garbed in the 
ancient style, and by the court officials 
in their European 
uniform. The em- 
peror enters the tab- 
ernacle alone and the 
screen is closed, with 
the attendants on the 
outside. His Majesty 
faces in turn the 
north, the east, the 
south and the west 
and prays for happi- 
ness and prosperity 
for his people and 
country; he also be- 
seeches his ancestors 
to grant their bless- 
ing. After this he 
returns to the palace 
and partakes of a 
ceremonial break- 
fast, quite alone, 
waited upon by his 
chamberlains. This 
breakfast is repeated 
on the second and 
third days of the 
New Year. After this 
ritual meal the 
emperor dons the 
European military 
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uniform, and commences the foreign 
New Year ceremonies. He goes with 


his imperial spouse to the private re- 
ception-room, and gives audience. Her 
Majesty is robed in a magnificent court 
dress, with a train of crimson velvet em- 
broidered with gold, trimmed with fine 
black sable eighteen inches deep. She 
wears also beautiful diamonds. The im- 
perial princes and 
princesses are re- 
ceived first. Then 
follow the officials 
of the household and 
their wives. Till 
three years ago this 
audience took place 
at seven o'clock in 
the morning. This 
compelled those of 
the ladies who lived 
at a distance of an 
hour's drive from the 
palace, to rise about 
four o'clock. This 
was certainly not 
conducive to the ad- 
vantageous appear- 


ance of those who 
must adorn them- 
selves with a court 


train at that untime- 
ly hour. Now the 
audience is held as 
late as nine o'clock. 
Their Majesties next 
proceed to thethrone- 
room, and at ten o’- 
clock receive the Jap- 
43 
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anese iminis- 
ters of state 
and their 
Wives; mem- 
bers of the 
nobility; all 
the foreign- 
ers employed 
by the gov- 
ernment who 
hold a grade 
equal to that 
of chokunin; 
also Japanese 
of chokunin 
rank, and 
priests, both 
Shinto and 
3uddhist. 
Then Their 
Majesties are 
entitled to 
retire and 
lunch. But at 
two o'clock 
Pp. M. they 
must reenter 
the throne- 
room to re- 
ceive the diplomatic corps. On 
the 2d of January, at ten A.M., 
all the military and naval officers 
down to the rank of lieutenant 
fall into two lines and fill the 
rooms and corridors of the palace. 
Their Maj- 
esties prom- 
enade along 
the apart- 
ments. Then 
the members 










and the em- 
perorandem- 


press again 
make a cir- 
cuit of the 
rooms. ‘This 


brings the 
New Year re- 
: ™ ceptions to 
so ice anend. The 
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third day of 
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the month is passed over without 
special ceremony. It is consid- 
ered a day of rest for all the offi- 
cials of the household, whose 
duties are surely very arduous 
during the festivities of New Year. 

On the fourth day of the year 
official business is supposed once 
more to commence. ‘The emperor 
goes to the cabinet, receives his 
ministers, and hears what their 
proposals are for the coming year. 
On the 5th His Majesty entertains 
at luncheon 
the foreign 
ministers, 
the palace 
officials and 
many others 
of chokunin 
rank, in all 
about three 
hundred and 
forty guests. 
At the lunch- 
eon there 
was formerly 
Japanese food 
only, served 
upon lacq- 
uer trays. 
Each guest 
had three 
trays set be- 
fore him, 
containing 
many little 
plates and 
bowls filled 
with different 
kinds of fish, 


of the diet vegetables 
assume the THE EMPRESS IN NATIONAL AND EURO- and sou p- 
places of the ee ane One dish 
military and served that is most delicious, is raw 
naval men, fish cut inte delicate thin slices, and 


daintily arranged on a small white 
wooden stand. The stand supports also 
a miniature pine tree, a plum tree and 
two figures of storks, signifying long 
life and happiness. Everyone is provided 
with a sake cup of delicate white china, 
marked with the imperial crest in gold. 
This may be taken away after the repast 
as a souvenir. Latterly, however, there 
have been introduced some half-foreign re- 
freshments at this luncheon for the bene- 
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fit of those unable to eat what is prepared 
in purely Japanese style. During the 
repast the emperor sits alone at a small 
table at the top of the room. This table 
and the chair of antique design in which he 
sits are covered withscarlet lacquer. Along 
the sides of the room, starting from the 
imperial platform, are two long tables, at 
each of which an im- 
perial prince presides. 
The right table is occu- 
pied by the foreign en- 
voys, and the left by 
the Japanese minis- 
ters. Parallel to these 
tables others are placed 


for the remaining par- 
ticipants of the meal. 
All present rise when 
His Majesty takes his 
place. He makes a 
short speech, declaring 
that it gives him much 
pleasure to receive the 
ministers and repre- 
sentatives of other 
countries. The prime 
minister then delivers 
and the 
of the dip- 
lomatic corps responds, 
after which the guests 
resume their seats and 


an address, 


‘“doyen”’ 


AN ANCIENT 


A COURT 


DANCE 


lunch begins, accompanied throughout by 
the unmelodious Japanese music, played 
on native instruments, and by the old 
Japanese «‘bugaku’’ dancing. This fash- 
ion of dance is not 
at all in accord- 
ance with our idea 
of dancing. A 

















square platform, 
with a pretty Jap- 
anese roof, is built 
in the garden for 
the «*bugaku,’’ 
which is performed 
generally by four 
men in the beauti- 
ful antique Japan- 
costume. The 
movements of the 
dance are very slow 
and dignified; it is 
all, in fact, a series 
of postures. The men 
belong to families who 
dance only with the 
permission of the 
court, and before the 
court; they hold their 
particular office per- 
manently, succeeding 
from generation to 
generation. 

The banquet con- 
sumes one hour. 
Thereupon the em- 
peror retires, accom- 
panied by the grand 
master of ceremonies, 


ese 


DANCER. 
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THE GARDENS OF THI 


and followed by the princes. The guests 
disperse immediately after. 

A pleasant feature of the observances 
associated with the opening year is the 


exercise of ‘poetry-judging,’’ which 
takes place on January 18th. Three 
months in advance of this time, the 
Official Gazette an- 
nounces a few sub- 


jects upon which 
verses may be com- 
posed by any inclined 
to compete. Each 
contributor or com- 
petitor is required to 
send his production 
to the poetical bu- 
reau attached to the 
court, before the end 
of December. A 
meeting of poetical 
experts is then sum- 
moned, at which the 


court poetess, Ma- 
dame Seisho, pre- 
sides. The poems 


submitted are exam- 
ined, and the best ten 
are selected to be 
read, or rather chant- 
ed, at the ceremony 
in the palace on the 
above-mentioned 
day. At this recital 


the emperor and em- Baron SANNoMIYA, 
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PALACE IN TOKIO 

press are present, as well as all those 
connected with the poetical bureau. 
Many of the household officials are like- 
wise privileged to have their composi- 
tions recited before Their Majesties on this 
occasion. ‘The proceedings, which last 
about two hours, are brought to a close 
by the chanting of a 
poem composed by 
the emperor. Ma- 
dame Seisho, who is 
especially prominent 
in this function, has 
been Her Majesty’s 
teacher for twenty- 
six years. She has 


apartments in the 
palace and _ spends 
even now a_ great 


deal of her time with 
her sovereign, su- 
pervising the compo- 
sitions of the im- 
perial authoress, who 
is quite a devoted 
exponent of this art. 
Madame Seisho is 
now well advanced 
in age, is in fact sev- 
enty-three years old. 
She is very short and 
slight, belongs strict- 
ly to the old aristo- 
cratic school and 


ceremonies. always wears the an- 
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cient Japanese court dress. When 
last I had the pleasure of seeing her, 
she was attired in a most striking 
yet most artistic garb, consisting of three 
white silk underdresses, an overdress of 
bright violet silk gauze, with a lining of 
scarlet silk, the lower hem of which was 
thickly wadded and left in view a few 
inches below the violet skirt, so as to 
show a roll of scarlet about the feet. The 
outer garment was embroidered with little 
landscapes—ininiature houses, trees, 
bridges, etc.—and the sleeves were simi- 
larly decorated with birds and flowers. 
The dress was fastened below the waist 
and allowed to hang in a deep fold. The 
hair of the venerable teacher was arranged 
in the style peculiar to the ladies of the 
imperial court, profusely oiled, brushed 
back from the face and tied tightly with 
thick white paper at the nape of the neck 
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DANCE OF CHIVALRY. 
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and again four inches below—from which 
point it was allowed to hang unconfined 
down the back. The costume of this 
description is the one most commonly 
worn at court; for more ceremonious 
functions of state another costume is 
used, an illustration of which may be 
seen in the accompanying photograph of 
Madame Seisho. This latter is composed 
of long, trailing ‘«‘hakama,”’ or trousers, 
made of bright scarlet silk of the thickest 
material, together with underdresses of 
white silk, and a long overdress of hand- 
some bright-colored brocade, lined with a 
fabric of equally bright contrasting hues. 
The broad girdle, so conspicuous in the 
ordinary Japanese dress, is never worn at 
court. Observing this interesting little 
lady, who represents to our eyes all that 
is most characteristic and attractive in 
the higher society of old Japan, one again 
feels what a pity it is that the dignified 
and picturesque national dress should 
ever be exchanged for the crude, unbe- 
coming and ever-varying European fash- 
ion of attire. 

Madame Seisho is the cousin of the 
grand master of ceremonies, Baron San- 
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nomiya. By her writings she has wou 
enthusiastic recognition among her coun- 
trvmen as the most accomplished poetess 
of the day. I am fortunate in being the 
possessor of a set of verses composed 
expressly for me by this clever lady, and 
shall always treasure it as a token of a 
period that will soon be little save a 
memory. For when Japan considers her- 
self thoroughly Europeanized, I fear that 
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her beautiful time-honored customs and 
traditions will be allowed to vanish. And 
the art of ‘«poetry-making,’’ as it is 
called here, until now a favorite diversion 
of the most refined and intelligent circles, 
will lose its charm, and will no longer be 
cultivated within the precincts of the 
palace, where once it was held in high 
esteem among the annual pastimes of the 
gayest festival season. 
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\ EXICANS do things slowly, but 
i surely. This truth is well illus- 
trated in the construction of their great 
canal—one of the greatest works of this 
or any other country, the greater part of 
which has been made without the aid of 
modern machinery or the useful little 
burro (donkey). When one learns that 
most of the earth has been carried out on 
men’s backs in baskets, one wonders 
how the Mexicans could accomplish as 
much as they have, in twenty years of 
work. 

Through a Mexican friend I was invited 
to view this canal, and went the whole 
length of it on a narrow-gage railway the 
track of which is built on the edge of the 
canal. Sitting inside the little train used 
exclusively by the director in surveying 
the work on the canal, one can see all the 
work as one rides along. Our party was 
given the use of this train for the day. 
The only other way of making this trip 
is on horseback. 

This canal is designed tocarry off the 
sewage of the City of Mexico. It extends 
nearly forty miles and passes through 
the mountains where a tunnel over six 
miles in length is necessary. The canal 
is from forty-five feet to one hundred 
and sixty-eight feet wide at the top, and 
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slopes to the bottom at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, which makes the sides so 
steep that you wonder how anyone could 
walk up and down it, with a basket on 
his back; but the natives cut rows of 
shallow steps that extend down to the 
water’s edge and traverse the sides of 
the canal in every direction. The rows 
of steps look from a distance like crooked 
lines. The Mexican workmen carry the 
earth in baskets that hold one hundred 
pounds strapped on their backs by means 
of a strip of cloth passing over the fore- 
head and fastened around the back of the 
basket. Their arms and legs are bare, and 
browned by nature and toil. When you 
watch them from a distance, with their 
loins girt in white, you fancy them ants, 
working patiently, uncomplainingly, and 
accomplishing after a time what they 
have to do. 

There are Mexicans of all sizes and 
ages at work—small boys grown up on 
this canal, old men grown gray and 
stooped; yet quietly and patiently they 
have made their lines straight and their 
angles square. While Mexicans employ 
few tools, their work when finished does 
not look crude. 

At the entrance of the mountain-tunnel, 
the canal has large floodgates, walled in 
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by solid rock, forty feet high, with great 
arches below, through which the water 
rushes with increasing velocity in its 
passage through the tunnel. There area 
number of bridges crossing the canal for 
burros and cars. These bridges are built 
of stone and iron. The canal will soon 
be finished, and then one of the finest 
sewer systems in the world will be built in 
the entire City of Mexico. As the city is 
built in a valley, originally the basin of a 
great lake, the grade of the canal is 
necessarily very slight, only eight inches 
to the mile. The baskets used in the 
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work are made from a native reed and are 
strong. Along the line of the canal are 
huts, built sometimes of limbs of trees 
roofed with a broad, flat-leaved cactus. 
The huts are so low one cannot stand 
erect within. Here is the poverty of 
Mexico. About four thousand men are 
employed on the canal, each receiving 
the equivalent of twelve and one-half 
cents a day. One of our party, a 
wealthy Mexican, carried a bag filled 
with small coins, which he distributed 
to all, saying simply, ‘‘Un recuerdo’”’ 
(souvenir). The poverty among the peas- 
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ants of Mexico is appalling. On our 


way back we stopped at Zuipango, 
off the main line of the Ferra- Carril 
del Desagiie del Valle de Mexico. It 


was a feast-day. The plaza was crowded 
with natives, selling mats of reeds, 
baskets, fish cooked in corn-lhusks, tor- 
tillas (the Mexican bread), and fruits— 














STEAM DREDGING. 


of which in this country there is an abun- 
dance. ‘lunas—the fruit of the napal, or 
prickly pear—were much in evidence. 
While there was very little money ex- 
changed between them, there was con- 
stant trading. ‘The people were dressed 
after the manner of the peasant; the 
women in blue blankets, the men in 
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bright-colored blankets with sombreros. 
These garments, with the bare arms and 
legs, made a bright picture. 

One finds even this class of people po- 
lite. They raise corn and a few other 
grains. The men work on the railroads 
and canals; the women do fine needle- 
work of surprising quality. 

We stopped at the spot where, in 1815, 
Morelos, while fighting for Mexican inde- 


pendence, was shot. There is a monu- 
ment to his memory. The house in 
which he lived is now used as a stable by 
the rurales, guards of great efficiency who 
were formerly bandits. 

At the foot of the mountains we 
passed through Guadalupe (the Mexican 
Lourdes), where is the Church of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, and at sunset we 
reached the City of Mexico. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THEODOR 
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C NE of the most romantic figures of 

the German War of Liberation was 
that of the soldier-poet, Theodor Korner. 
While there was prophecy and depth in 
Fichte’s patriotic utterances and stateli- 
ness in Arndt’s hymns, there was in 
K6rner’s war-songs a fine dash of war 
minstrelsy that made the imagination 
glow. Asa 
soldier he 
has always 
been for 
young Ger- 
niany a pat- 
tern of self- 
sacrifice and 
courage. 


To the for- 
eign mind, 
however, 
the charm- 
ing love-ro- 
mance of 
this hero's 


life will ap- 
peal much 
more than 
his poems 
and the re- 
cital of his 
deeds on the 
battle- field. 
Until lately 
the German 
public itself 
has not been 
familiar 
with the de- 
tails of this 


love-story. 
Korner 
came of a THEODOR 


sturdy German family which had lived 
long in Dresden. His father was a kind 
and generous man of literary and musical 
tastes. Schiller sought refuge for an entire 
year in the hospitable K6rner home. Dur- 
ing that time Schiller wrote in the vine- 
yard of his good friend the drama of «* Don 
Carlos.’’ The young KO6rner was a sensi- 
tive, precocious child. He loved from his 
earliest days untrammeled activity of 
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every sort. A passion for healthful ex- 
ercise and an interest in literature and 
music developed side by side. 

At the age of sixteen, Theodor had 
already written some of his most pleasing 
poems. The following year he went to 
Freiburg, and subsequently studied at the 
Universities of Leipsic and Berlin. In 
1810, his 
first volume 
of verse, 
‘‘Buds,"’ was 
published; 
and a suc- 
cessful liter- 
ary career at 
once opened 
forthe young 
poet. Vienna 
at this time 
offered great 
attractions 
as a literary 
mart, and to 
this center 
of music and 
art Korner 
made an ear- 
ly pilgrim- 
age. His 
fame had 
preceded 
him, and he 
was warmly 
welcomed by 
the hospi- 
table Vien- 
nese. 

It was to 
the bright 
and comely 
vouthful- 
ness of K6rner quite as much as to his fresh 
lyrical spirit that the German-speaking 
world did homage. He had an astonish- 
ingly ready, dashing style, and dramas, 
librettos and poems followed one another 
in quick succession. They were essen- 
tially first fruits of a highly romantic 
nature, but they showed much promise. 
Of this type were two sparkiing dramas 
“The Bride’? and «The Green 
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Domino,’’ which 
were at once ac- 
cepted by the Court 
Theater. 

The leading rdle 
in each of the new 
plays was given to 
a beautiful young 
actress, Antonie Ad- 
amberger. She was 
a young girl whose 
beauty and talents 
had won the adora- 
tion of the Viennese 


public. | Moreover, 
no invincible drag- 
on de vertu ever 


watched over an in- 
nocent girl more 
jealously than did an old aunt over the 
lovely Antonie. 

Korner, as the author of «« The Green 
Domino,’’ of course was present at its 
rehearsals. Anaccount of the first meet- 
ing between Korner and the fair young 
actress appears in a brief extract from 
Antonie’s journal. She was at this time 
just recovering from a severe illness 
which had caused her friends much anx- 
iety. ‘* But I was already quite well 
again,’’ writes Antonie, ‘when the old 
actor, Kriiger, called upon us to inquire 
concerning my health. He had been en- 
deavoring, in the most friendly manner, 
to find some pleasing play for mv first 
reappearance on the stage; and chance, 
or rather that Providence which was to 
prove me both in joy and sorrow, had 
placed in the hands of 
the manager a de- 
lightful means of realiz- 
ing his wishes. The car- 
riage came for me in the 
morning at nine o'clock. 
It was one of those fine 
cold winter days which 
exhilarate every nerve in 
one’s body. The clear 
sunshine was so warm 
and golden that I, look- 
ing joyously forward into 
life, thanked God that he 
permitted me, after so 
long a time, to breathe 
in again long draughts 
of the cool air. I was 
received 
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at the theater 
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with wild delight, 
for I was really 
loved there. +‘ Toni, 
griiss’ Gott, Toni!’ 
resounded merrily 
from all sides. Then 
Nettie Kriiger with 
her usual impetuos- 
ity exclaimed, ‘ Now 
we have a judge on 
whose verdict we can 
depend ;’ and glanc- 


ing backward, she 
added, ‘I am in a 


dispute with this 
gentleman.’ All this 
while, a young man 
FROM A PAINTING had been standing 
KORNER. in the dimly lighted 
room, surveying this scene with the live- 
liest astonishment. His large, expressive, 
dark-blue eyes rested upon me with a look 
of admiration. He had evidently heard so 
much of the envy and jealousy which ex- 
isted among theater folk, that this expres- 
sion of friendship gave him a favorable im- 
pression of them, as well as of myself. I, 
at the same time, gazed wonderingly at 
him; and thus for a moment we stood 
opposite each other in silence. It was 
Theodor Korner!"’ 

‘« The emperor,’’ said Kriiger, ‘* prom- 
ised his dead wife that « Maria Stuart’ 
should not be given again upon the stage, 
because the spectacle of two queens ina 
quarrel seemed too ignoble. Now, there 
is a pressure brought to bear, and with 
good right, upon the emperor, to permit 
the play to be produced 
again, yet he cannot de- 
cide todoso. But Korner 
maintains that a work of 
art is the property of the 
public.” 

‘Then,’ writes An- 
tonie, ‘I replied simply, 
‘Ido not know what an 
emperor ought or ought 
not to do, but I do kncw 
that if I were a man I 
would never under any 
condition break the word 
which I had given—never 
under any condition !’ 
Thereupon we were called 
to the rehearsal. I sang; 
and Korner wished that 


id 
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I would never cease.’’ The poet fell 
passionately in love with the beautiful 
young actress. Her heart responded; 
and not even the frigid old aunt could 
resist the fascinating suitor. 

The parents of Korner at first disap- 
proved of his betrothal to an actress; but 
they succumbed to the charms of the 
lovely Antonie as soon as they saw her. 

Very soon after his betrothal, Korner 
wrote a drama to which he gave the name 
‘Toni,’ the pet name of his beloved. 
This play a 
was enthu- 
siastically 
received in 
Vienna. 

A year of 
happiness 
for the lov- 
ers followed. 
Korner pro- 
duced the 
plays, ‘‘Ex- 
piation,”’ 
‘‘ Hedwig, ”’ 
and ‘Rosa- 
munde’’ and 
“Zriay, 
with many 
comedies, 
operas and 
charming 
songs, very 
popular in 
their day. 

His ‘‘ Ros- 
amunde,’’ 
‘Toni’’ and 
“Zriny’’ 
are given 
every year 
at Dresden 
and Leipsic 
on the anniversaries of his birth and death. 

‘«Zriny’’ was KG6rner's masterpiece. 
Some German critics assert that it is the 
equal of any of Schiller's productions. 
It was first given at Vienna on the 30th 
of December, 1812. The drama is founded 
upon events which took place, in 1566, in 
the war between the Hungarians and the 
Turks under Solyman the Magnificent. 
Zriny, the Hungarian patriot, defends the 
city of Sziget for more than a month, 
with but three hundred men against 
sixty-five thousand. The Turks at last 
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take possession of the outer works ; but 
Zriny refuses to surrender the citadel. 
Zriny and his followers pledge their fidel- 
ity to God, the emperor and the Father- 
land. Then Eva, the wife of Zriny, appears 
upon the wall, bearing in her hand atorch. 
Zriny springs forward and shouts: 


“ The eagle conquers ! 
O world, good-night ! [To Eva) Farewell! 
Farewell, my brothers ! 
Give me for this last time your hands ! 
Ye trumpets, sound for victory ! 
Now follow. follow! Above we meet again ! 
Die, valiant souls, for God and Fatherland !"’ 


The stan- 
dard - bearer 
is the first to 
fall. Zriny 
leaps over 
his dead 
body, and 
dies fighting 
valiantly. 
Eva with 
exaltation 
thrusts the 
torch into 
the powder 
magazine. 
There is a 
crash; the 
citadel falls, 
and Hun- 
garian and 
Turk are 
buried be- 
neath the 
same ruins. 

In this 
drama K6r- 
ner struck 
the key-note 
of his genius 
—splendid 
enthusiasm 
for patriotic, 
heroic ideals, and fervid rhythmic expres- 
sion. Soon after this public tribute to his 
talent, Korner received the appointment 
of court poet. His marriage to Antonie was 
about to take place when the War of Free- 
dom aroused the Fatherland. Thousands 
of volunteers responded to the call of 
Frederick William. Theodor Korner was 
among the first to offer their services to 
their country. 

The young poet in a letter to his 
father bursts into this rhapsody: « Ger- 
many is about to rise. The Prussian 
44 
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Eagle by the beating of its mighty 
wings rouses once more, in all true 
hearts, the hope of German liberty. My 
soul sighs for the Fatherland. Let me 
prove myself her worthy son. Now that 
I know what bliss there is for me in this 
world, now that the star of happiness 
sheds its brightest light upon my path, 
now, by the heavens above, I know that 
it is a feeling of heroism that impels my 
soul ; for it is the mighty conviction that 
no sacrifice can be too great for that high- 
est of earthly blessings—-our country’s 
freedom. Toni,’’ continued ‘Theodor, 
‘has, in this time of trial, disclosed to 
me her great and noble soul. A great 
age requires great deeds; and I feel 
within myself the strength to stand for- 
ward, as a rock, amidst the mighty con- 
vulsions of nations! I must forth, and 
oppose my fearless breast to the raging 
storm! What! shall I be content to sing 
my comrades’ triumphs? I know that 
vou will suffer much for my sake. My 
mother too will mourn. Heaven comfort 
her! I cannot spare her this trial. I 
offer up my life! That indeed were of 
little import; but that P offer it now 
when it is crowned with love and joy 
and friendship—this is indeed a sacrifice 
of which one prize alone is worthy—our 
country’s freedom !"’ 








FROM A PAINTING KY 
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In this impassioned outburst, Korner 
surely rivals his own Zriny. At the call 
to arms the young poet cries: 

** Das Volk steht auf, der Sturm bricht los ; 

Wer legt noch die Hinde feig in den Schooss!”’ 

On the 15th of March, 1813, Korner 
enlisted with the Black Jagers. He be- 
came lieutenant, and served as adjutant 
to Major von Liitzow. Then followed 
weeks of genuine inspiration for Korner. 
He was very popular with his comrades. 
His cheerful zeal and self-denying useful- 
ness endeared him toeveryone. His war- 
songs, sung to- old national melodies, 
excited the soldiers to the most daring 
deeds. ‘The Battle Prayer,’’ with its 
anticipation of death and submission to 
God's will, was one of the finest poems 
of its kind ever written. +‘ Liitzow’s 
Wild Chase’’ became the battle-call of 
thecavalry. The famous ‘:Sword Song,”’ 
written on the battle-field a few hours 
before the hero’s death, is a grim madri- 
gal on the soldier’s bride, his sword. It 
still thrills the soul of the German soldier 
as he sings it with its dash, its wild 
‘‘Hurrah !’’ accompanied by the clash 
of swords. 

It was near Gadebusch, in Mechlenburg, 
that Liitzow's cavalry made the victori- 
ous charge upon the enemy during which 
the young patriot lost his life. Riding 
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in the foremost ranks of the pursuers, 
the gallant K6rner was struck by a ball 
and instantly killed. He fell with a 
smile upon his lips. No finer sacrifice 
was ever made for liberty and native land 
than that by which Theodor Korner gave 
up his young life. His body was ten- 
derly borne from the field, and crowned 
with oak leaves. His comrades gathered 
around his bier and swore to avenge the 
Fatherland. Then, with military honors, 
the soldier-poet was buried beneath a ma- 
jestic oak at Wobbelin. Above his grave 
a monument surmounted by the symbol 
of the lyre and sword has been erected to 
the memory of the fallen 
hero; and upon the trunk 
of the oak is an inscrip- 
tion from one of Korner’s 
own poenis : 


‘*“ FORGET NOT THE 
DEAD.”’ 


LOYAL 


Korner with his ro- 
mantic spirit had divined 
his own destiny. Of him 
it may be fittingly said in 
his own words: 

‘‘ What the inspired Lyre hath 
sung 

The brave deeds of the Sword 
have done.”’ 

How, or in what man- 
ner, the news of her lov- 
death came to An- 
tonie Adamberger, we do 
not know. She did not 
exhibit her sorrow before 
the public. When she 
retired from the stage, in 
1817, a grand ovation was 
given her at the Court 
Theater in Vienna. Time 
healed the wounds in Toni’s heart; and 
she subsequently married Joseph von Ar- 
neth, a young man of noble birth. 

Korner’s father and mother never lost 
their affection for Antonie. They con- 
gratulated her on her marriage and 
wished her joy in her husband and her 
children. There are two pathetic letters 
extant written to Antonie by Minna K6r- 
ner, which show how warmly the mother 
of Theodor, even to the last years of her 
life, cherished the memory of her son’s 
betrothed. 

‘« There is, indeed, my dear one,’’ writes 
Minna Korner, «a gulf of almost nine- 


er’s 
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teen years between us; still the memory 
of you has never faded. Everything good 
and beautiful which was of value to me 
and to Korner abides in our souls; and 
of you, a beautiful picture ever remains. 
We rejoiced when we heard of your happy 
marriage to the noble man whose lifelong 
joy you have been ; and you will 
remain, a cherished vision, in our lives, 
never, I assure you, to be forgotten.”’ 

‘‘ You havea grand sphere of influence, 
where all your virtues appear in a clear 
light, and where your character, as an 
example, must produce great results. 
God be with you in all your ways.”’ 

Antonie died on Christ- 
mas Day, 1867, leaving 
one son, Alfred von Ar- 
neth, who now occupies 
a high position in Vien- 
na. It was through the 
courtesy of this son that 
the following reminis- 
cences of his mother were 
given to the German pub- 
lic, on the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Korner's 
death. In this publication 
appears a brief memoir of 
Korner written by An- 
tonie. In speaking of her 
relations to K6Orner after 
their first meeting, Anto- 
nie von Arneth says: 
‘‘How we afterward fre- 
quently met, how he won 
my whole soul through 
his noble, true-hearted 
character, how he wrote 
‘Toni’ for me, how his 
supreme passion for the 
Fatherland silenced all 
other feeling, and of that year when he 
went away never to return—of these 
things it is still very difficult for me to 
speak, even after forty-four years. Whien 
Theodor met his death he had my portrait, 
painted by Lieder, upon his breast, a 
ring with two little hearts which I had 
given him upon his finger and my letters 
in his pocket.”’ 

In regard to the ordeal of her appear- 
ance upon the stage at the time of the 
celebration of the victory of Germany 
over the French, Antonie writes : 

‘« Indescribable is the effect of applause, 
but still more indescribable is the sympa- 
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thy of the public. To be obliged to stand 
with torn heart before a crowded house, 
and to rejoice over a victory which has 
cost one’s own heart the greatest and 
heaviest of sacrifices, that is forever inde- 
scribable.”’ 

Dr. Peschel had, early in life, the idea 
of founding in Dresden a museum to per- 
petuate the name of Theodor Korner. 
While the German people still thrilled 
with gratitude for the victories in the 
Franco-Prussian war, Dr. Peschel began 
to execute 
his long- 
cherished 
plans; he 
resigned a 
professor- 
ship he held 
to devote his 
energy to 
the task of 
directing the 
Korner mu- 
seum. 

The rooms 
on the lower 
floor of the 
museum are 
filled with 
historical 
paintings, 
portraits, 
engravings, 
manuscripts 
and busts. 
The rooms 
devoted ex- 
clusively to 
the Korner 
relics are 
filled with 
household 
articles be- 
longing to 
tl > family, 
plays and poems. Among these souve- 
nirs are Korner’s lyre and sword, the 
blood-stained notebook in which the 
young hero wrote his war-songs and the 
portrait, painted upon ivory, of the fair 
Antonie Adamberger. 

The family portraits in the Kérner gal- 
lery are very beautiful and interesting. 
There is a particularly fine one of the 
father, painted by Anton Graff. There 
are three of the poet himself; one was 
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drawn in charcoal by his sister on the eve 
of the young soldier's departure to the 
field of battle. 

Korner will survive in the hearts rather 
than in the minds of the German people. 
Had he not played the high part of hero 
as well as singer, Scherer’s estimate of 
his literary genius as only an imitation 
of Schiller’s might be generally accepted 
to-day. It is vouchsafed few poets to seal 
with death the sentiment embodied in 
their poems. And even as respects the 
pure poetry 
in the songs 
of Korner, it 
must be ad- 
mitted that 
they are very 
distinct in 
manner and 
tone from 
the work of 
Schiller and 
that of any 
of the ro- 
manticists. 
They have 
the true ro- 
mantic ring 
of energy al- 
most reach- 
ing the point 
of ferocity. 
They ex- 
press no 
wistful de- 
sire to repro- 
duce the 
medieval 
past, no va- 
pory yearn- 
ing for the 
pure ideal, 
nosentimen- 
tal dreaming 
of any sort. 
The world unrealized in which Arndt and 
Korner lived in those feverish, rebellious, 
self-conscious days was a very positive, 
vivid thing. It was not enough to dwell 
on the glories of the ancient empire, not 
enough to cherish a burning remembrance 
of the splendid age of the Hohenstauffen. 
The vague desire to live over those times 
again must give place to the conviction 
in the minds of many that those days 
could and would all be renewed. In 
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K6rner came the climax of that hot 
urgency of the military spirit to repulse 
the great oppressor and to assert the in- 
tegrity of the Fatherland. Yet hereafter 
the vibrant note in K6rner’s religion of 
liberation will not reécho in the memory 
with the endearment of the human note 
of the poet’s tragic romance. 

It is the fashion of our day to accumu- 
late with at times an almost shocking 
intimacy of detail the personal effects and 
souvenirs of a man whose memory is 
revered. Despite certain frivolous and 
disagreeable aspects of some of these 
personal museums, they are on the whole 
of much historical significance. But if 
we except the Michael Angelo Museum 
in Florence and the Diirer Museum in 
Nuremberg, scarcely any museum in 
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memory of a single historical personage 
is so replete with artistic objects, as well 
as with historical tokens, as the one at 
Dresden in conimemoration of Kérner, the 
soldier-poet. Yet of all the heroes of 
men there is no finer and truer memorial 
than those splendid verses which Korner 
wrote as a Prayer on the Field of Battle: 


‘ Father, I call on Thee! 
Roaring enshrouds me the smoke of the cannon, 
Quivers and flashes about me the lightning ; 
Ruler of battles, I call on Thee! 
Father, oh, guide Thou me! 

* * 
Mighty God, take Thou me! 
When me the thunders of death's call are greet- 
ing, 

When from my torn veins the red tide is flowing, 
My God and Father, receive Thou me! 
Father, I call on Thee!"’ 
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By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


ParT II. 


VIII. 


Sia... music of a spirited and tireless 

band of robins helped Christian to 
wake next morning. The character of their 
cheerful racket defined itself very slowly 
to his drow$y consciousness. He lay for 
a long time with closed eyes, listening to 
it, and letting his mind drift quite at 
random among the thoughts which it 
suggested. He knew they were robins 
because his hostess had said he would 
hear them ; he lazily pictured to himself 
the tiny red-breasts gathered in the 
shrubbery outside, in obedience to some 
mysterious signal of hers, and singing to 
order thus briskly and unwearyingly to 
make good her promise. 

In what gay high spirits the little fel- 
lows sang! ‘The sun must be shining, to 
account for so much happiness. He ac- 
cepted the idea with a sense of profound 
pleasure, and appropriated it'to his own 
Wonderful case. For-him, it was as if- 
happiness had never existed before. 

Wilt thou have music? Hark! Apollo plays 
And twenty cagéd nightingales do sing.’"’ 


He murmured the lines in indolent 
reverie, then opened his eyes, and smiled 
to think where he was, and what he had 
become a part of. Lifting himself on his 
elbow, he looked about him. The beauties 
of the apartment had not been lost upon 
him the previous evening. He had car- 
ried them with him in vague processional 
magnificence on his devious march 
through dreamland; he surveyed them 
again now in the morning light, rising 
after a while to pull aside the curtains, 
and bring in the full sunshine. 

The room was, he said over and over to 
himself, the most exquisite thing he had 
ever seen. The ruling color was of some 
blue which could almost be thought a 
green, and which embraced as comple- 
mentary decoration many shades of ocher 
and soft yellowish browns in woodwork, 
and in the thick, fleecy rugs underfoot. 
Around the four sides, at the level of his 
eyes, ran a continuous band of portraits— 
the English drawings of Holbein repro- 


duced in the dominant tint of the room, 
set solidly into the wall, and separated 
from one another only by thin strips of 
the same tawny oak which framed them 
at top and bottom. The hooded, high- 
bosomed ladies, the cavaliers in hats and 
plumes and pointed beards, the smooth- 
faced, shrewd-eyed prelates and states- 
men in their caps and fur, all knew him 
this morning for one of their own, as he 
went along, still in his nightshirt, and 
inspected them afresh. They appeared to 
greet him, and he beamed at them in 
response. 

A dim impression of the earlier morn- 
ing, which had seemed a shadowy pass- 
ing phase of his dreams, revealed itself 
now to him as a substantial fact. Some 
one fad been in the room, moving noise- 
lessly about, and had spread forth for his 
use a great variety of articles of clothing 
and of the toilet, most of which he beheld 
for the first time. Overnight, his cousin 
Emanuel's insistence upon his regarding 
everything in the house as his own for 
the time being, had had no definite sig- 
nificance to his mind. He looked now 
over the array of silks and fine cloths, of 
trinkets in ivory and silver and polished 
metals, and began dressing himself with 
a long sigh of delight. 

Recollections of the leave-taking at 
Caermere straggled into his thoughts as 
he pursued the task. He had seen Lady 
Cressage again in the conservatory, where 
she wore another dress, and had her beau- 
tiful hair carefully arranged as if in his 
honor, and poured out tea for him and 
Lord Julius.in wonderful little cups which 
his great-grandfather, a sailor, had 
brought from China. Of her conversation 
he recalled little, and still less of the talk 
of the other lady, the actress-person, Mrs. 
Edward, who had joined the party, but 
whose composed pretty face had been too 
obviously a mask for anguish not to 
dampen everybody’s spirits. He won- 
dered now, as he plied his razor on the 
strap, what had become of her husband, 
and of that poor-spirited brother of his. 
Had they joined the pheasant-shooters, 
after their interview with him? The 
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temptation to fire upon themselves in- 
stead of the birds must have sorely beset 
them. 

But it was pleasanter to begin the retro- 
spect some hours later, when the rough 
country of the Marches, and even Bristol, 
had been left behind. Lord Julius had 
explained to him then, as darkness settled 
upon the low, pasture-land levels they 
were swinging along past, that Somerset 
was also a county of the Torrs; two of 
their three titles were derived from it, in- 
deed, and Somerset marriages had brought 
into the family, in the days following the 
downfall of the monasteries, some of the 
most important of its estates. If the 
dukes had turned their backs on Caermere 
two centuries ago, and made their prin- 
cipal seat here in this gentler and more 
equable land, perhaps the family history 
might have been different. 
Christian had absorbed the 
spirit rather than the let- 
ter of his companion’s re- 
marks. English counties 
were all one to him, but 
intuitively he had felt that 
he was getting into a kind- 
lier and more congenial at- 
mosphere. Although it was 
a black night, he had stared 
a good deal at the window, 
trying to discern some tokens 
of this change in the dimly 
lighted, empty stations they 
glided through, or paused re- 
luctantly in. 

When they had finally quitted 
the train at Bridgewater, and had 
got under way inside the carriage 
waiting for them there, Christian 
had asked whether it was not 
true that the railway servants 
here were more courteously 
obliging than they had been in 
other parts. 

Lord Julius had lightly re- 
marked that it might be so; 
very likely, however, it was some 
indirect effect of .the general 
psychical change the family un- 
derwent in shifting its territorial 
base. Then he had gone on 
more gravely, alluding for the 
first time to the episode of the 
butler. 

‘* You must be prepared to find 
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everything very different, here,’’ he had 
said. ‘There is such a thing as having 
too much past—especially whien it is of the 
wrong sort. Caermere is as tenacious of 
its memories as a prison—and they are as 
unpleasant. It forces upon you its air of 
never forgetting a single one of its miser- 
ies and injuries—and you feel that it can- 
not remember any compensating joys. 1 
could see how the effect of it got into 
your blood, and broke your nerve. Under 
ordinary circumstances men do not kiss 
their butlers, or even sob on their bosoms. 
But I understood perfectly how old Bar- 
low appealed to you. As you beheld him 
he might have stood as model for a statue 
of the Family Grief, choking down its 
yearning to wail over the generations 
gone tothe bad. It was all right, what 
you did. For that matter, I was precious 
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near raising a howl of lamentation my- 
self. One is always alternating between 
tears and curses in that criminal old coal- 
mine of a castle. But now you are over 
a hundred miles away from it all—and if 
it was a thousand the difference couldn’t 
be greater. You will find nothing what- 
ever to cry about down here. Nobody 
has any bad dreams. There isn’t a cup- 
board that ever sheltered a skeleton even 
overnight. In these parts, remarkable 
as it may seem, the Torrs are actually re- 
garded with admiration—quite the salt of 
the earth—a trifle eccentric, perhaps, but 
splendid landlords, capable organizers, 
uncommonly good masters—and above 
all, happy people who insist that every- 
body about them shall be happy too. It was 
important to show you the other side first 
—at least that was what we decided upon, 
but you are done with that now—and 
we'll give you something to take the 
taste out of your mouth.”’ 

Christian recalled these assurances, 
now, with a delicious sense of being al- 
ready enfolded and upheld by the proc- 
esses of their fulfillment. The details 
of his reception at the broad, hospitably 
lighted door of Emanuel’s house crowded 
in upon his memory, and merged them- 
«selves with other recollections of the later 
evening hours—the supper, the long, 
calm, sweetly intimate talk before the 
fire, the honest, wise, frankly affectionate 
faces into which he had looked to say 
‘‘ good-night’’ —it almost overwhelmed 
him with its weight of unimagined hap- 
piness. He had hardly guessed before 
what other men might mean when they 
gave a loving sound to the word «: home.’’ 
Yet now the doors of such a home as he 
could never have dreamed of had opened 
to him—to him, the homeless, lonely 
one! and he was nestled securely in the 
warm heart of its welcome. He could 
have groaned aloud under the burden of 
his rapture at the thought. 

At last he went downstairs, his mis- 
givings about the hour not quite allayed 
by recollection of the parting injunction 
to sleep his fill and get up when he liked. 
There were beautiful things to note and 
linger over on every side as he made his 
way—pictures and armor and wonderful 
inlaid work and tapestries, all subordi- 
nating themselves with distinguished 
good breeding to the fact that they were 
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in a home and not a museum—but he 
moved along in rather conscience-stricken 
haste toward the part of the house which 
had seemed to him the previous night to 
be the center of domestic life. He formed 
a sudden resolution, as he explored the 
lower hallway, that when he got some 
money his first purchase should be of a 
watch. 

After looking into a couple of rooms 
which were clearly not what he sought, 
Christian opened the right door, and con- 
fronted a breakfast-table, shining in its 
snowy attractiveness midway between a 
window full of sunlight and a brightly 
tiled chimneyplace, with a fire on the 
hearth. There was no one in the room, 
and he stood for some minutes looking 
about him, liking very much the fresh, 
light-hued cheerfulness of everything, 
but still wishing that some one would 
come to pour his coffee. By degrees, he 
assimilated the idea that the ingredients 
of breakfast were all here to hand. There 
were dishes beside the fire, and this was 
apparently the coffee-pot on the table—a 
covered urn, with a thin spirit flame 
trembling beneath it. He had reached 
the point of deciding to help himself—or 
should he ring the bell instead ?—when 
the door opened and the lady of the house 
came bustling in. 

Mrs. Emanuel, as he styled her in his 
thoughts, looked the very spirit of break- 
fast—buoyant, gay-hearted and full of the 
zest of life. Last night, to the young 
man’s diffiident though strenuous inspec- 
tion, she had seemed the embodiment of 
tender hospitality in general. Though 
his glances were more confident now, in 
the brilliant morning light, she still gave 
the impression of personifying the in- 
fluences which she made felt about her, 
rather than exhibiting a specific personal 
image. She was not tall, nor yet short; 
her face pleased the eye without suggest- 
ing prettiness; she had the dark, clear 
skin and rounded substance of figure 
which the mind associates with sedate 
movements and even languor, but she 
herself moved, thought, spoke with alert 
vivacity. Above all things, a mellow 
motherliness in her had struck the forlorn 
youth the previous evening. Now it 
seemed much more like the sweet playful- 
ness of a fond elder sister. 

‘You took me at my word; that’s 
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right,’’ she said to him, as they shook 
hands. «I was afraid the man might 
disturb you, or give you the idea you 
were expected to get up. And do you 
feel perfectly rested now? A day or two 
more will do it, at all events. If I'd 
known howthey were dragging you about, 
by night and by day! But your Uncle 
Julius has no knowledge of even the 
meaning of the word fatigue. Sit here, 
won't you—and now here's bacon for you, 
and here’s fish taken this very morning, 
and eggs I'll ring for to be done as you like 
them, and how much sugar to your 
coffee? You mustn’t think this has been 
boiling ever since morning. It was made 
when you were heard moving about in 
your room."’ 

‘«T should be so sorry to have kept any- 
body waiting,’’ he began, in shy comment 
upon the discovery that he was eating 
alone. 

She laughed at him with cordial frank- 
ness. ‘ Waiting?’’ she echoed merrily. 
‘“Why, it’s about three o'clock. Lord 
Julius is nearly in London by this time, 
and the rest of us have not only break- 
fasted, but lunched.”’ 

‘Lord Julius gone?’’ he asked with 
wide-open eyes. 

She nodded, and raised a reassuring 
hand. ‘It’s nothing but business. Tele- 
grams came early this morning which 
took him away by the first train. He 
would have gone later in the day in any 
case. He left the most fatherly adieux 
for you—and of course you'll be seeing 
him soon in London.”’ 

Christian was puzzled. « But this is 
his home here, is it not?"’ he asked. 

‘«« Not at all—more’s the pity,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘We wish for nothing so much 
as that he might make it so—but he elects 
instead to be the slave of the family, and 
to work like a bank-clerk in London in- 
stead of cutting himself free and living 
his own life like the rest of us, in God's 
fresh air. But he comes often to us— 
whenever the rural mood seizes him.”’ 
She seemed to comprehend the doubtful 
expression on the youth’s face, for she 
added smilingly: «« And you mustn’t be 
frightened to be left alone with us. You're 
as much our blood as you are his— 
and——”’ 

‘Oh, don’t think that!’’ he pleaded 
impulsively. «I was never so glad to be 
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anywhere in my life as I am to be here."’ 

Her gray eyes regarded him with kindly 
softness. He saw that they were only in 
part gray eyes—that there were both blues 
and browns in their beautiful coloring, and 
that the outer edge of the iris deepened in 
tint almost to the black of the splendid 
lashes. He returned her look, and held 
it with a tentative smile, that he miglit 
the longer observe these remarkable eyes. 
All at once it flashed upon him that there 
was a resemblance. 

‘‘ Your eyes are like my mother’s,’’ he 
said, as if in defensive explanation of his 
scrutiny. 

‘« Tell me about your mother,’ she re- 
joined, putting her arms on the table and 
resting her chin upon a finger. «I do not 
think I ever heard her name.”’ 

“It was Coppinger—Mary Coppinger. 
I never saw the name anywhere else.”’ 
He added hesitatingly : «« My brother told 
me that her father was a_ soldier—an 
officer—who became in his old age very 
poor, and was at last a gardener for some 
rich man at Malta, and my mother gave 
lessons as a governess to support herself, 
and it was there she met my father.”’ 

The lady seemed most interested in the 








name. ‘Coppinger is it!’’ she ex- 
claimed, nodding her head at him. « No 


wonder my heart warmed at the sight of 
you. Why, now, tolook at you—of course 
you're County Cork. You're our slender 
dark type to perfection.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid I do not understand,”’ he 
murmured. 

‘Why, she could not have that name 
and be anything but a County Cork 
woman, Whoever heard of a Coppinger 
anywhere else? Only it is pronounced 
with a soft ‘g,’ not hard, as you speak it. 
I wonder—but that can wait; her father 
will be easily enough traced. And so you 
are an Irishman, too !"’ 

Christian looked abashed at the con- 
fusing suggestion. “I think I am all 
English,’’ he said vaguely. 

She laughed again. ‘ Are you turning 
your back on us? Did you not know 
it? I also am Irish. No doubt I am 
some sort of cousin of yours on my 
own account, as well as on Emanuel’s. 
There are Coppingers in my own family, 
and in most of those that we have inter- 
married with. Your mother was a Prot- 
estant, of course.’’ 
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He.shook his head apprehensively, as 
if fearful that his answer must give pain. 
‘«No, she went to mass like other people, 
and I was sent to the Brothers of the 
Christian School. But she was not in any 
degree a dévote, and for that matter,’’ he 
added in a more confident tone, ‘I my- 
self am still less dévot.’’ 

‘Ah!’ was her only comment, and he 
quite failed to gather from it any clue to 
her sentiments on the subject. «‘ Well,”’ 
she began again, ‘I'll not put you through 
any more of your catechism now. Are 
you finished? Then come with me and 
we will find Emanuel, and incidentally 
you will see the place—or portions of it. 
It will take you a long time to see it all. 
Do you want to smoke? Put some of 
these cigars in your pocket—or here are 
cigarettes if you prefer them. Oh, we 
smoke everywhere. There is nothing on 
earth that we want to do that we don't 
do—and there's nothing we don’t want to 
do that any mortal power can make us do. 
There you havethesum ofour philosophy.”’ 

He had followed her into the hallway, 
where the doors were open wide to the 
mellow autumn afternoon. He put on 
the soft shapeless hat she gave him from 
a collection on the antlers, and was in- 
spired to select a stick for himself out of 
the big standful at the door. 

‘*Now I shall walk about,’’ he said, 
gaily, «quite as if I had never been out 
of England in my life. Is your husband 
—perhaps—shooting ?”’ 

She seemed always to laugh at him.~ 
Her visible merriment at his question 
dashed his spirits for an instant. Then 
he saw how genial and honest was her 
mirth, and smiled himself in spontaneous 
sympathy with it. 

‘« Don’t dreanrof suggesting it to him !”’ 
she adjured the young man, with mock 
solemnity. ‘He has a horror of the idea 
of killing living creatures. He does not 
even fish for sport—though I confess I 
hardly follow him to that length. And 
don’t speak of him in that roundabout 
way, but call him Emanuel, and call me 
Kathleen or Kit—whichever comes easiest. 
Merely becarse Thom’s Directory swears 
we're forty vears old, we're not to be made 
venerable people by you. All happy folk 
belong to the same generation, no matter 
when they were born—and—but here is 
Emanuel now. 
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‘‘T have been telling Christian,’’ she 
continued, addressing her husband as he 
paused at the foot of the steps, ‘‘that he 
is to be happy here, even in spite of him- 
self.”’ 

Emanuel shook hands with his cousin, 
and nodded pleased approval of his wife’s 
remark. His smile, however, was of a 
fleeting sort. «: Nothing has come of the 
(Enothera experiments,’’ he announced 
to her in a serious tone. ‘I’m afraid we 
must give up the idea of a yellow 
fuchsia.”’ 


IX. 


Emanuel Torr, at the age of forty, was 
felt by those whe knew and loved him to 
have almost justified the very highest of 
the high hopes which his youth had en- 
couraged. This intimate circle of appre- 
ciation was rendered a small one by the 
circumstances of his temperament and 
choice of career; but beyond this his 
name was familiar to many who had never 
seen him, or who remembered him at best 
as a stripling, yet who habitually thought 
and spoke of him as an example and 
model to his generation. 

At Oxford, twenty years before, he had 
attracted attention ofa sort rather peculiar 
to himself. Those who took note of him 
saw foreshadowed the promise, not so 
much of great achievements as of the de- 
velopment and consolidation of a great 
influence. He was not specially distin- 
guished in his work at the university, and 
he made no mark at the Union, where 
there happened at the time to be glittering 
a quite exceptional galaxy of future front- 
bench men, judges and bishops. In 
Emanuel’s case, theinterest he aroused was 
perhaps more sentimental than intellect- 
ual. His mind was seen to be of a fine 
order, but his character was even more 
attractive tothe observanteye. The facts 
that he was half Jewish in blood, and 
that in time he would be the possessor of 
enormous wealth, no doubt lent an added 
suggestion of romance to the picture of 
delicate, somewhat coldly modeled feat- 
ures, of ivory skin and serious, musing 
dark eyes, and of a rare smile of wonder- 
ful sweetness, which Oxford men of the 
mid-seventies still associate with his 


name. It was in the days when Disraeli’s 
remarkable individuality was a part of 
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England's current history, and when the 
English imagination, in part from the 
stimulus of this fact, dwelt upon the pos- 
sibilities of a new Semitic wave of in- 
spiration and ethical impetus. The 
dreams, the aspirations, the mysterious 
‘‘perhaps’’ of Daniel Deronda were in 
men's minds, and Johannesburg had not 
been so much as heard of. 

What the university recognized in the 
youth standing upon the threshold of man- 
hood, had been an article of faith within 
his home since his childhood. It is as well 
to recount at this place the brief story of 
that home. At the age of twenty-five 
Lord Julius Torr, engaged in the listless 
pursuit of that least elusive of careers, 
called diplomacy, found himself at The 
Hague, and yawned his way about its 
brightly scrubbed solitudes for some 
months, until, upon the eve of his resolve 
to have done with the whole business, 
and buy a commission in a line regiment, 
he encountered a young woman who pro- 
foundly altered all his plans in life. It 
was by the merest and unlikeliest of acci- 
dents that he came to know the Ascarels, 
father and daughter, and at the outset his 
condescension had seemed to him to be 
involved as well. They were of an old 
family in the Netherlands, Jewish in race 
but now for some generations estranged 
from the synagogue, and reputed to be ex- 
traordinarily wealthy. It was said of them 
too that they were sternly exclusive, but 
to the brother of an English duke this had 
not appeared to possess much meaning. 
He had previously been of some official 
service to the father, in a matter wherein 
Dutch and English interests touched each 
other at Sumatra; from this he came to 
meet the daughter. He had been told by 
the proud father that she was of the blood 
of the immortal Spinoza, and had been so 
little impressed that he had not gone to 
the trouble of finding out who Spinoza 
was. 

The marriage of young Torr, of the 
Foreign Office, tosome Dutch-Jewish heir- 
ess, a half-year later, received only a trifle 
more notice in England than did the news 
of his retirement from his country’s dip- 
lomatic service. The duke had already 


four sons, and the brother, when it seemed 
that he intended to live abroad, was not 
at all missed. Nearly fifteen years elapsed 
before a mature Lord Julius reappeared in 
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England—a Lord Julius whom scarcely 
anyone found recognizable. He bore small 
visible relation to the aimless and indolent 
young attaché whom people, by an effort 
of memory, were able to recall; still less 
did he resemble anything else that the 
Torr family, within recollection, had pro- 
duced. He took a big old house in Rus- 
sell Square, and in time it became under- 
stood that very learned and intellectual 
people paid pilgrimages thither to sit at 
the feet of Lady Julius, and learn of her. 
Smart London rarely saw this Lady Jul- 
ius save at a distance—in her carriage or 
at the opera. The impression it pre- 
served of her was of a short, swarthy 
woman, increasingly stout as years went 
on, who peered with near-sighted earnest- 
ness through a large pince-nez of unusual 
form. On her side, it seemed doubtful if 
she had formed even so succinct an im- 
pression as this of smart London. She 
was content with Bloomsbury to the end 
of her days; and made no effort what- 
ever to establish relations with the West 
End. Indeed, tales came to be told of 
the effectual resistance she offered, in 
later years, to amiable interested advances 
from that quarter. It grew to be be- 
lieved that she had made an eccentric 
will, and would leave untold millions to 
Atheist charities. The rumor that she 
was among the most highly cultivated 
women of her time, and that the most 
illustrious scientists and thinkers would 
quit the society of kings to travel post- 
haste across Europe at her bidding, did 
not, it must regretfully be added, seem 
incompatible with this theory about a 
crazy will. Finally, when she died in 
1885, something was printed by the pa- 
pers about her philanthropy, and much 
was said in private speculation about her 
disposition of her vast fortune, but it did 
not come out that any will whatever was 
proved, and London ceased to think of 
the matter. 

The outer world had in truth been 
wrong from the beginning. Lady Julius 
was not a deeply learned woman, and the 
limited circle of friends she gathered 
about her contained hardly one distin- 
guished figure, in the popular use of the 
phrase ; her opinions were not notably 
advanced or unconventional; she did 
not shun society upon philosophic princi- 
ples, but merely because it failed to at- 
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tract a nature at once shy and practical ; 
so far from being rich in her own right, 
she had insisted many years before her 
death upon transferring every penny of 
her fortune to her husband. 

Inside her own household, this dark, 
stout little woman with the eye-glasses 
was revered as a kind of angel. She was 
plain-faced almost to ugliness in the eyes 
of strangers. Her husband and her son 
never doubted that she was beautiful. 
Now, when she had been a memory for 
ten years and more, these two talked of 
her lovingly and with no constraint of 
gloom, as if she were still the pivot round 
which their daily life turned. 

The elder man particularly delighted 
in dwelling upon the details of that 
earlier change in him, under her influ- 
ence, to which allusion has been made. 
Emanuel had in his mind, from boyhood, 
no vision more distinct or familiar than 
this self-painted picture of his father—the 
idle, indifferent, unschooled, paltry- 
ideaed young gentleman of fashion— 
meeting all unawares this overpowering 
new force, and kneeling in awed yet 
rapturous submission before it. To the 
boy’s imagination it became a historical 
scene, as fixed and well known in its 
lines of composition as that of Nelson’s 
death in the cockpit. He saw his beard- 
less father in dandified clothes of the 
Corn Laws-caricature period, proceeding 
along the primrose path of dalliance, 
like some flippant new Laodicean type of 
Saul of Tarsus—when «suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from 
heaven.’’ Lord Julius, indeed, thought 
and spoke of it in much that same spirit. 
The recollection that he had not known 
who Spinoza was tenderly amused him: 
it was the symbol of his vast oceanic ig- 
norance of all things worth knowing. 

«Ah, yes,’’ the son used to say, “ but 
if you had not had within yourself all 
the right feelings—only lacking the flash 
to bring them out—you would not have 
seen how wonderful she was. You would 
not have understood at all, but just 
passed on, and nothing would have hap- 
pened.”’ 

And the father, smiling in reverie, and 
stroking his great beard, would answer : 
‘‘T don’t see that that follows. I remem- 
ber what I was like quite vividly, and 
really there was nothing in me to explain 
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the thing at all. I was a young blood 
about town, positively nothing more. 
No, Emanuel, we may say what we like, 
but there are things supernatural—that 
is, beyond what we can see, and are pre- 
pared for, in nature. It was as unac- 
countable as magic, the effect your 
mother produced upon me from the be- 
ginning. At the end of a few hours, 
when it was time for me to take my 
leave, and I turned—there was a gulf in 
front of me, cutting me off from where I 
had been before I came to her, that very 
day. It was so wide, it seemed that I 
could barely see across it.”’ 

To any listener but Emanuel such lan- 
guage must have been extravagant. To 
him there were no words for overpraise 
of his mother. It was not alone that he 
had never seen her in anger or even vex- 
ation ; that he had never known her to 
be in error in any judgment, or suspected 
in her an uncharitable or unkindly 
thought. These were mere negations, 
and the memory of her was full of posi- 
tive influences, all wise and pure and 
lofty. Very early in life, when he began 
to look about the world he found himself 
in, he learned to marvel that there were 
no other such women anywhere to be 
seen. She had been so perfect, with 
seemingly no effort to herself! Why 
should other women not even try ? 

Emanuel had been born some ten years 
after the marriage of his parents, and 
they thus came into his baby conscious- 
ness as persons of middle age, in appear- 


‘ance and its suggested authority at least, 


by comparison with the parents of other 
children he saw about him. Nowhere 
else, however, either then or in later 
years, did he see another home so filled 
from center to circumference with love, 
and tender gentleness of eye and word 
and deed. The perception that this en- 
vironment was unique colored all his 
boyhood. It became a habit with him to 
set in contrast his own charmed exist- 
ence against the unconsidered and uneven 
experiences of other children, and to 
ponder the meaning of the difference. As 
he grew up, the importance of this ques- 
tion expanded in his mind and took pos- 
session of it. He was consumed with 
the longing to make some effective pro- 
test against the peevish folly with which 
humanity mismanaged its brief innings 
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of life. From the cradle to the grave the 
race swarmed stupidly along, elbowing 
and jostling in an aimless bustle, hot and 
ill-tempered through exertions which had 
no purpose ; trampling down all weaker 
than themselves and cursing those who, 
in turn, had the strength to push them 
under; coming wearily at the end to the 
gate and the outer darkness of extinction, 
a futile and disappointed mob—having 
seen nothing, comprehended nothing, 
profited nothing. The progress of a gener- 
ation across the span of life might be made 
so serene and well-ordered and fruitful an 
affair! What else had man to concern 
himself about than this one thing—that 
‘“peace on earth, good will to men,” 
should rule in his time? And how was 
it that this alone of all possible problems, 
received from him no attention at all? 

The impulse toward a mission was dis- 
cernible in the lad; it altogether domi- 
nated the young man. His parents, re- 
garding him lovingly and vet with wise 
inquiry, were fascinated by what thev 
saw. A sense of lofty responsibility in 
their trusteeship for this beneficent new 
force formed a fresh bond between them, 
which grew to absorb within itself all 
their other ties. They came to regard 
themselves in no other light than as the 
parents of Emanuel. To preserve him 
from vitiating and stunting suggestions ; 
richly to nourish, yet with an anxious 
avoidance of surfeit, both the soul and 
the mind within him; to give him strength 
and means and single-hearted courage 
adequate to the task he yearned to under- 
.take—they asked nothing better of life 
than this. 

After Oxford, he went abroad fora 
couple of years, having as a companion a 
young Fellow of Swithin’s, a trifle older 
than himself, who shared his moral atti- 
tude if not his passionate aspirations. 
He saw many parts of the world, and 
scrutinized closely in each the working 
of those portions of the social mechanism 
which interested him. Returning with a 
mass of notes and a mind packed with 
impressions and theories, he set to work 
to write a big book. At the end of a 
year he produced instead a small volume, 
dealing with one little phase of the huge, 
complex theme he had at heart. It was 
a treatise on the relations between parents 
and children, and it received very favora- 
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ble reviews indeed. University men felt 
that it was what they had had the fore- 
sight to expect from this serious and 
high-minded young fellow, who was lucky 
enough to have the means and leisure 
for ethical essay-writing. Evidently he 
was going in for that sort of thing, and 
they noted with approbation that he had 
been at great pains with his style. Much 
to Emanuel’s surprise, only some three 
hundred copies of the work were sold ; 
upon reflection, he saw that it was no part 
of his plan to sell books, and he forth- 
with distributed the remainder of the 
edition, and another edition as_ well, 
among the libraries of the Three King- 
doms. Within the next three years two 
other brochures went through much the 
same experiences. They treated respect- 
ively of primary education and of public 
amusements. Again the reviews were 
extremely cordial; again the men who 
had always predicted that Torr would do 
something regarded their prophetic intui- 
tion with refreshed complacency ; again 
Emanuel drew considerable checks in 
favor of his publisher. What had been 
hinted at rather vaguely heretofore was 
now, however, announced with confidence 
in ‘‘literary’’ columns: these small vol- 
umes were merely chapters of a vast and 
comprehensive work to which the author 
had dedicated his life—the laborious ex- 
position of a whole new philosophy of 
existence, to be as complete in its way as 
Herbert Spencer's noble survey of man- 
kind. 

Not long after came the death of Eman- 
uel’s mother—an unlooked-for event 
which altered everything in the world to 
the bereaved couple left behind. They 
went away together in the following 
month, with a plan of a prolonged tour in 
the Orient, but came back to England 
after a few weeks’ absence, having found 
their proposed distraction intolerable 
Lord Julius promptly invented for his 
own relief the device of taking over upon 
himself the drudgery of caring for his 
millions, which heretofore had been di- 
vided among a banker, a broker, a solic- 
itor and two secretaries. Emanuel saw 


his way less directly, but at last he found 
the will to begin a tentative experiment 
with some of his theories of life on a 
Somersetshire farm which his father gave 
The work speedily engrossed him, 


him. 
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and expanded under his hands. He be- 
caie conscious of growth within himself 
as well. The conviction that life is a 
thing not to be written about, but to be 
lived, formulated itself in his mind, and 
he elaborated this new view in an argu- 
ment which persuaded his father. The 
Somersetshire estates of the family, which 
had been bought by Lord Julius in 1859, 
when the duke and his son Porlock joined 
to set aside the entail, were placed now 
unreservedly at Emanuel’s disposal. 
What he did with them is to be seen 
later on. 

At the moment, it was of the first im- 
portance that he should decide for him- 
self the great question of celibacy v. 
marriage. The far-reaching projects 
which possessed his brain would, beyond 
doubt, be multiplied infinitely in value if 
precisely the right woman were brought 
in to share his enthusiasm and devotion. 
It was no whit less clear that they would 
dwindle into failure and collapse under 
the blight of the wrong woman. The 
dimensions of the risk so impressed him, 
as he studied them, that for more than 
two years he believed himself to be irrev- 


TO WORK TO WRITE A BIG BOOK.”’ 


ocably committed to the cold middle 
course of bachelorhood. 

Then, by a remarkable stroke of good 
fortune, he met, fell in love with and 
married the sister of Lord Rosbrin, a 
young Irish peer whom he had known at 
Oxford. No one has ever doubted, he 
least of all, that she was the right woman. 

He wrote no more books, in the years 
following this event, but gradually he 
became the cause of writing in others. 
A review article upon the character and 
aims of his experiment in Somersetshire, 
written in an appreciative spirit by an 
economist of position, attracted so much 
attention that the intrusion of curious 
strangers and inquisitive reporters threat- 
ened to be a nuisance. After this, his 
name was always mentioned as that of 
an authority, when sociological problems 
were discussed. There was even a cer- 
tain flurry of inquiry for his books, 
though this did not turn out to have 
warranted the printing of the new popu- 
lar edition. Sundry precepts in them 
became, however, the stock phrases of 
leader-writers. People of culture grew 
convinced that they were familiar with 
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his works, and only a few months before 
the period at which we meet “him, his 
university had conferred upon him an 
honorary D. C. L.,which gratified him more 
deeply than any other recognition his 
labors and attainments had ever received. 


p a 


Christian, observing his celebrated 
cousin by daylight for the first time, per- 
ceived the necessity of revising some of 
the previous night’s impressions. 

Under the illumination of the shaded 
lamp and the glowing bank of peat on 
the study hearth, Emanuel in his velvet 
jacket and slippered ease had seemed a 
delicately refined creature, of so ethereal 
a type that life for it outside the atmos- 
phere of books, and of a library's thought 
and talk, would be unnatural, or even im- 
possible. With his back to the afternoon 
sunshine, however, and with rough, light 
clothes suggesting fresh-air exercise, 
Emanuel was a different person. 

In stature he was a trifle taller than 
Christian ; perhaps he was also something 
heavier, but what the newcomer noted 
most about the figure was the wiry vigor 
of muscular energy indicated in all its 
lines and movements. ‘There was appar- 
ent no trace of any physical resemblance 
to his father, the massive Lord Julius, 
and Christian, as this fact occurred to 
him, remembered what he had heard about 
the race from which the mother had come. 
He could not say that Emanuel’s face was 
like anything which he had thought of 
as distinctively Jewish. The forehead 
was both broad and prominent, and at 
the top, where early baldness exposed the 
conformation of the skull, there were 
curious sutural irregularities of surface 
which attracted attention. The rest of 
the face was indefinably distinguished in 
effect, but not so remarkable. Christian 
thought now that it was a more virile 
countenance than he had imagined it to 
be. Vague suggestions of the scholarly 
dreamer flitted through its expressions 
now and again, but it was still above all 
things the face of a man of action. 

Christian had said to himself, in that 
crowded instant of analysis, that he had 
never seen any Jewish face which at all 
resembled this of his cousin’s. Yet some- 
where he had seen a face so like it!—the 
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memory puzzled and absorbed his mind. 
The same crisping, silky black-brown 
hair; the same full line of brow and nose; 
the same wide-open dark eyes, intently 
comprehending in their steady gaze—how 
strangely familiar they were to him! He 
saw them again in his mind’s eye, and 
they had the same shadow-casting back- 
ground of sunlight—only as he looked at 
the mental picture, this sunlight was 
fiercer and hotter, and there was a golden, 
hazy distance of purple-blue sea. Sud- 
denly he laughed aloud, and his brain 
was alive with recollections. 

‘«T never recognized you last night,’ 
he declared. ‘Is it not strange that I 
should have been so blind? But seeing 
you in the sunlight—ah, I remember you 
well enough.”’ 

Emanuel smiled too, a littleawkwardly. 
‘Of course I was not making any secret 
of it,’’ he said. «It would have come 
up naturally, sooner or later, in the course 
of talk.” 

But Christian had turned to the lady, 
and was speaking with gay animation. 
‘He it is whom I have so often thought 
of, for years now, as the ‘mysterious 
stranger’ of my poor little romance. 
How long is it ago? Oh, ten years per- 
haps, since I saw him first. It was at 
Toulon, and I was walking along the 
quai in the late afternoon, and he stopped 
me to ask some question, and we fell to 
walking together and talking—at first 
about the old town, then of myself, be- 
cause he wished it so. A long time passed, 
and lo! I saw him again. This time he 
came into Salvator’s little shop at Cannes 
—it was in the Rue d’Oran—and I was 
alone, and we talked again—it seems to 
me for more than an hour. And I won- 
dered always who he could be—because he 
made me feel that he had friendly 
thoughts about me. And then, once 
more—it was a year ago last summmer—he 
met me again, and came and sat beside 
me on a seat in the Jardin Public, at 
Nice. It must have been in June, for the 
season was ended, and it surprised me 
that he should be there.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know all about it,’’ put in 
Kathleen. ‘‘He told me of his seeing 


you, and what he thought of you, almost 
as soon as your back was turned. But at 
that time, of course—things hadn’t hap- 
pened.”’ 
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‘Ah, but he wanted to be kind to me, 
even then,’’ the young man broke. forth, 
with a glow in his eyes. ‘I felt that in 
his tone, the very first time, when I was 
the young boy at school. Oh, I puzzled 
my brain very often about this young 
English gentleman who liked to talk to 
me. And here is a curious thing, that 
when the Credit Lyonnais gave me my 
summons to come to England, it was of 
him that I thought first of all, and won- 
dered if he had not some part in it. And 
then I was so dull—I come to his own 
house, and sit at his own table with him 
as my cousin, and do not know him at 
all! It is true that he had no beard then 
—but none the less I ami ashamed.’’ He 
spread his hands out and smiled a depre- 
catory gesture at them both as he added: 
«But then everything has been upside 
down in my mind since I came to Eng- 
land. It has been as if I were going up 
the side of a straight cliff in a funicular 
railway—my heart throbbing in terror, 
my brain whirling—afraid to look down, 
or out, or to realize where I was. But to- 
day Iam happily at the end of the jour- 
ney, and the good safe ground is well 
under my feet—and so I am not confused 
any more, but only very, very glad.”’ 

The elder couple exchanged a frankly 
delighted smile over the enthusiast’s 
head. ‘You take him for a stroll about 
the place,’’ said the wife. ‘Perhaps | 
will come and find you, later on.’’ 

In obedience to the suggestion, the two 
men turned, and went off together across 
the lawn. 

Emanuel began speaking at once. 
‘‘ My father,’’ he said, :‘has given me a 
rough outline of what you have seen and 
heard. In the nature of things, it could 
not all be pleasant.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I have quite forgotten the un- 
happy parts,’’ the young man declared. 
‘«‘T resolved to do that ; it would be folly 
to remember them.’’ 

‘They have their uses, though,’’ per- 
sisted the other. ‘‘I wanted you to start 
out with just that impression of the fam- 
ily’s seamy side. We have an immense 
deal to make up to the people about us, 
and to humanity in general, have we 
Torrs. It seemed to me that you could 
not realize this too early in your expe- 
rience here. What impressions did Caer- 
mere itself make upon you?”’ 
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Christian hesitated a little, to give form 
to his thoughts. «I am imagining it in 
my mind,’’ he said at last, slowly, and 
with extended hands to shape his mean- 
ing to the eye, ‘‘as a huge canvas, one 
of the very biggest. As it happens, 
there is an unpleasant picture on it now, 
but that can be wiped out, covered over, 
and then on the vast blank surface a new 
and splendid picture may be painted—if 
I have the skill to do it.”” He paused, 
as his companion nodded comprehension 
of the figure, and then added abruptly : 
‘‘T have not put the question direct be- 
fore—but it is really the case that I am to 
succeed my grandfather—to be duke of 
Glastonbury, is it not?’”’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Emanuel, gravely. 
‘* That is the case.”’ 

‘‘ Lord Julius told me to ask you every- 
thing,’’ Christian went on, as if to defend 
his curiosity. ‘‘ But, grand Dieu! there 
is so much to ask! Shall I be a rich 
man, also? There are dukes in France 
who can scarcely give a dinner to a friend 
—and in Italy who are often in doubt about 
even theirown dinners. I understand that 
English dukes are different—but it has 
been said to me that my grandfather, for 
example, is not a rich man. He would 
be rich, no doubt, in some other station, 
but as a duke he is poor. Shall I also be 
poor?”’ 

Emanuel smiled, more, it seemed, to 
himself than for the benefit of the young 
man. With musing deliberation he took 
from his pocket a little oblong book with 
flexible covers. ‘‘Have you ever owned 
a check-book ?’’ he asked drily. 

Christian shook his head. : 

‘*Well, this is yours. It came from 
London this morning. I have written 
here on the back of the first check, on the 
part that remains in the book, these fig- 
ures. They show what the bank holds at 
your disposal at the present moment.’’ 

Christian took the book, and stared 
with awe at the figures indicated. ‘Three 
thousand pounds! That is to say, sev- 
enty-five thousand francs! But—I do 
not understand. What portion is this 
of my entire fortune? There is more be- 
sides—to come at some future period— 
n’est ce pas?””  , 

The sum itself had seemed at first 
glance to be of bewildering dimensions. 
Soberer second thoughts, however, told 
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him that he had been lifted into a social 
stratum where such an amount might 
easily come and go a number of times 
during one’s life. 

‘ Well,’’ Emanuel began, hesitating in 
turn over his phrases, « strictly speaking, 
you have no fortune at all. This money 
has been placed to your credit by my 
father—or if you like, by us both—to put 
you in a position of independence for 
the time being. You are quite free to 
spend it as you like. But—this is a some- 
what delicate matter to explain—but we 
look to you in turn to be more or less 
guided by us in, say, your mode of life, 
your choice of associates and—and so on. 
Don’t think that we wish in the least to 
hamper your individual freedom. I am 
sure you will feel that that is not our 
way. But we have formed very high 
hopes indeed for your career and—how 
shall I make you understand ?—it rests a 
good deal with us to say how far the 
realization of these hopes warrants us in 
going on. ‘That isn’t plain to you, I see. 
Well, to put it frankly, you have nothing 
of your own, but we turn our money over 
to you because we believe in you. If un- 
happily—let us suppose the very improb- 
able case—we should find ourselves no 
longer believing in you, why then we 
should feel free to reconsider our financial 
responsibilities toward you. That is stat- 
ing it very baldly—not at all as I should 
like to have put it—but it gives you the 
essence of the situation.”’ 

They had paused, and Christian re- 
garded him with a troubled face. «+ Then 
if you come not to like me, or if I make 
mistakes, you take everything away 
from me again? I have never heard of a 
system like that. It seems to place me 
in a very strange position.” 

The youth’s mobile countenance ex- 
pressed such wistful dejection, as he fal- 
tered out these words, that Emanuel has- 
tened to reassure him. 

‘No, no,”’ he urged, putting a brotherly 
hand on his shoulder, ‘ it is the fault en- 
tirely of the way I explained it. No one 
will ever take anything away from you. 
In all human probability you will live 
and die a wealthy and powerful noble- 
man—and perhaps something a good deal 
more than that. But Tet me show you 
the situation in another way. You have 
seen your grandfather—so I need say lit- 
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tle about him. When he had reached the 
age of fifty or thereabouts he had come 
to the end of his resources. Since the 
estates were entailed, nothing could be 
sold or mortgaged, and debts of all sorts 
were crowding in upon him and his old- 
est son, Lord Porlock. They were at 
their wits’ ends to keep going at all; 
Porlock could not hold his head up in 
London, much less marry, as he was ex- 
pected todo. If it had not been for the 
invention of life insurance, they could 
hardly have found money to live from 
week to week. That was in 1858 or ’9, 
when I was two or three years old. It 
was then that my father adopted his pol- 
icy toward the older branch of the fam- 
ily. As you perhaps know, he was a 
very rich man. He came forward at this 
juncture, and saved the duke and his 
household from ruin.”’ 

‘«That was very noble of him. It is 
what I should have thought he would 
do,’’ interposed Christian. They had be- 
gun walking again. 

‘Oh, I don’t know that noble is quite 
the word,’’ said Emanuel. «The ele- 
ment of generosity was not very conspic- 
uous in the transaction. The truth is 
that the duke and his son were not people 
that one could be generous to. They had 
to be bound to a hard-and-fast bargain. 
They agreed between them to break the 
entail, so that all the estates could be 
dealt with as was deemed best, and bound 
themselves to sell or mortgage nothing 
except to my father, unless with his con- 
sent. He on his side settled seventy 
thousand pounds on Porlock and his 
heirs, thus enabling him to marry, and 
he not only purchased from the duke the 
Somerset properties, of which this is a 
part, but he bought up his debts at the 
sacrifice of a good many thousands of 
pounds, so that in practice he became his 
brother’s only creditor. No doubt there 
was generosity in that—since he cut down 
the rate of interest to something almost 
nominal by comparison with the usury 
that had been going on—but his motive 
was practical enough. It was to get com- 
plete financial mastery of the family es- 
tates. Nearly forty years have passed 
since he began; to-day he holds mort- 
gages on practically every acre. If it 
were not for the mine near Coalbrook, 
which latterly yields the duke a certain 
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surplus over the outlay at Caermere, my 
father would probably own it all outright. 
Well, you have followed it so far, haven't 
you?” 

Christian thoughtfully nodded his 
head. ‘‘ These are not affairs that I have 
been brought up to understand,’’ he com- 
mented, ‘but I think I comprehend. 
Only this—you speak of your father’s 
adopted policy ; that means that he has a 
purpose—an aim. The lady at the Castle 
—lLady Cressage—spoke to me about this, 
and I wish 

‘Ah, yes, you met her,’’ interposed 
Emanuel, ‘I am not sure that she was 
the one best fitted to expound our policy 
to you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she was very sympathetic,’’ the 
young man hastened to insist. ‘«‘ She had 
the warmest praises for both you and 
your father. And I could not but feel 
that she wished me well, too.’’ 

Emanuel made no immediate reply, but 
walked slowly along, revolving silent 
thouglits, with a far-away, deliberative 
look in his eyes. When he spoke at last, 
it was to revert with abruptness to the 
earlier topic. ‘The policy, as we are call- 
ing it,’’ he said, ‘‘can be put in a nut- 
shell. We take that kind of pride in the 
family which impels us to resolve that, 
if we cannot induce it to do great things, 
we will at least prevent it doing base 
things. The position which your grand- 
father inherited was one of remarkable 
opportunities, and also of exceptional 
responsibilities. He was unfit to do any- 
thing with the opportunities, and as 
for the responsibilities, he regarded them 
only with ignorant contempt. His im- 
mediate heirs were very little better. It 
became a problem with us, therefore, how 
best to limit their power for harm. Money 
was the one force they could understand 
and respect, and we have used it accord- 
ingly. I say ‘we’ because as the situa- 
tion has gradually developed itself, it is 
hard to say which part of it is my father’s 
and which mine—and still more im- 
possible to imagine what either of us 
would have done independently of my 
mother. I will tell you more about her 
some time. It was she, of course, who 
brought the money to us, but she brought 
much else besides. However, we will not 
enter upon that at the moment. Well, 
suddenly, lastsunmmer, the deaths changed 





everything. Up to that time, what we 
had been doing had had, so to speak, 
only a negative purpose. We had been 
keeping unfit people from parading their 
unfitness in too scandalously public a 
fashion. But all at once the possibility of 
doing something positive—something 
which might be very fine indeed—was 
opened up before us. As you know now, 
we were aware of your existence, but 
there were inquiries to be made as to— 
well, as to the formal validity of your 
claim. After that, there was some slight 
delay in tracing your whereabouts—but 
now you are here, at last.’’ 

‘« Now I am here, at last !’’ Christian 
repeated softly. He looked up into the 
sky ; somewhere from the blue an invis- 
ible lark filled the air with its bubbling 
song. He drew a long breath of amazed 
content, then turned to his companion. 

‘That men like you and your father 
should be making plans and sacrifices 
for one like myself,’’ he said—« it is hard 
for me to realize it. There is nothing for 
me to say but this—that I will spare no 
thought or labor to be what you want 
me to be. And you will make it all 
clear to me, will you not? in every detail 
what it is that I am to do?” 


“Oh, hardly to that length,’’ said 
Emanuel. He smiled once more—that 


grave, sweet, introspective smile of his, 
which suggested humor as little as it did 
flippancy—and spoke more freely, asif con- 
scious that the irksome part of his task 
lay behind him. ‘We dreani a great 
dream for you, but it would be folly to 
attempt to dictate to vou at every stage 
of its realization. That would do you 
more harm than good, and it would be 
unfair to both parties, into the bargain. 
No, what I desire is to show you the 
practical workings of a system, and to 
fill you with the principles and spirit of 
that system. I think it will interest you 
deeply, and I hope you will see your way 
to making it, in its essentials at least, 
your own. It has taken me many years 
to build it up, and I can't pretend to sup- 
pose that you will grasp it in a week ora 
year. But you will see at least the aim I 
have in view, and you will get a notion 
of how I progress toward it. I shall be 
satisfied, for the time being, merely to 
commend it to your judgment as the aim 
which you also might do well to set be- 























fore you.—It occurs to me to ask you: 
have you decided opinions in politics? ’’ 

Christian shrugged his shoulders diffi- 
dently. ‘In France my friends were of 
many parties, but since I thought never 
of myself as a Frenchman, I did not take 
sides with any of them. My brother 
Salvator is very advanced indeed ; he is a 
Free Mason, and his friends are Carbonari 
in Italy and Socialists in France. But to 
me, these things had not much meaning. 
I said always to myself that I was Eng- 
lish, and I read journals from London 
when I could, to learn about English 
parties. But it was not easy to learn. I 
stood in the streets often at Cannes in 
the early spring to see Mr. Gladstone 
when he passed, and to take off my hat to 
him, because I read that he was the great- 
est Englishman. But then I talked with 
English people on the Riviera about him, 
and they all cursed and ridiculed him, 
and told me that in England no respect- 
able people would so much as speak to 
him. So it is very hard to know the 
truth—when you are born and bred in 
another country.”’ 

‘« Even those who are born here do not 
invariably agree upon definitions of the 
truth,’ commented Emanuel. «But I 
was not speaking of parties or politicians, 
socalled. Politics, in its bigger sense, 
means the housekeeping of humanity— 
the whole mass of interests that the indi- 
viduals of the human race have in com- 
mon. But I don’t want to generalize to 
you. Let us stop here for a few minutes: 
I have brought you to this point that 
you may get the view.’’ 

Their leisurely stroll through pastures 
and meadows, and latterly across a strip 
of grassy common dotted with sheep, had 
brought them by a gradual ascent to the 
summit of a knoll, crowned by a group 
of picturesquely gnarled and twisted old 
trees, the boughs of which were all 
pointed backward in the direction whence 
the men had come. Christian, coming to 
the ridge and halting, confronted the un- 
expected breeze, steady and sustained as 
an ocean swell, which he could hear 
murmuring through the landward-bent 
branches overhead. In front of him, at 
the distance of a stone’s-throw, the slop- 
ing heath abruptly ended in what for the 
instant he supposed was the sky-line—and 
then saw to be a vast glittering expanse 
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of water, stretching off to an illimitable 
horizon. 

‘Oh, the sea!’’ he cried out, in sur- 
prised delight. ‘I had never dreamed 
that we were near it.”’ 

He could distinguish now the faint in- 
termittent rustle of the waves on the hid- 
den beach far below. Perhaps a mile out 
the profile of a craft under full sail shone 
magically white in the sunlight. He 
knew it to be a yacht, and began watch- 
ing it with an intuitive appreciation of 
its beauty of line and carriage. Then ina 
sudden impulse he swung round and faced 
his companion. ‘I do not like to look at 
it,’ he broke out nervously. «‘I am afraid 
to see the ghosts of those cousins who 
were drowned—killed to make room for 
me, Where their yacht went down on 
the rocks—was that close by here?” 

‘At least sixty miles away—in that 
direction,’’ and Emanuel gave an indiffer- 
ent nod toward the west. ‘I wouldn’t 
encourage ghosts of any sort, if I were 
you, but theirs would be least of all worth 
while. I wanted you to look about you 
from here—not specially seaward, but in 
all directions. There is a small village at 
the water’s edge, almost directly under 
our feet, which can’t be seen from above 
—we will get round to it, perhaps to-mor- 
row—but look in other directions. As 
far as you can see along the coast to 
right and left—and inland, too—the sys- 
tem I spoke of is in operation. It is all 
my land. Get the scope of it into your 
mind. Roughly speaking, you can see 
over some nine or ten thousand acres. 
Imagine that multiplied by seven or 
eight, and you will have an idea of the 
territory that your grandfather still owns 
—at least nominally.”’ 

Christian kept a rapt gaze upon the 
prospect, and strove in silence to grasp 
the meaning of the words. 

‘On the land that you see before you,”’ 
Emanuel went on, ‘‘in one capacity or 
another, nearly two thousand human 
beings have homes. On your grand- 
father’s estates there must be nearly if 
not quite ten times that number. Think 
what this means. You will be in a po- 
sition to affect the prosperity, the happi- 
ness, the well-being, body and soul, of 
fifteen or twenty thousand people. It is 
a little nation—a small kingdom—of 
which you will be the head.”’ 
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The young man turned slowly and 
forced himself to look out upon the deep, 
but still said nothing. 

“This position you may make much 
of, or little, or worse than nothing at all,”’ 
the other continued. «It is a simple 
enough matter to put the work and the 
responsibility upon other shoulders, if 
you choose to do it. Many very respect- 
able men born to such positions do wash 
their hands of the worry and labor in just 
that fashion. They lead idle lives, they 
amuse themselves, they take all that is 
yielded to them and give nothing in re- 
turn—and because they avoid open gross- 
ness and scandal their behavior attracts 
no particular attention. In fact, it is 
quite taken for granted that they have 
done the natural thing. Being born to 
leisure, why should they toil? Possess- 
ing the title to wealth and dominion and 
the deference of those about them, why 
should they be expected to go to work 
and earn these things which thev already 
own? That is the public view. Mine is 
very different. I hold that a man who 
has been born to a position of power 


among his fellows, and neglects the duties 
of that position while he accepts its re- 


wards, is disgraced. It is as dishonest as 
any action for which less fortunate per- 
sons go to prison.”’ 

«Yes, that is my feeling, also,’’ said 
Christian in low, earnest tones. «It’s all 
true—but P 

‘Ah, yes, the « But,’’’ commented 
Emanuel, with his perceptive smile. 
‘* Now let me explain to you that I have 
met this ‘ But,’ and done battle with it, 
and put it under my feet. I began plan- 
ning for this struggle when I was very 
young. All the good people I knew ad- 
mitted frankly the evils I speak of; they 
saw them quite clearly, and talked with 
eloquence and fine feeling about them, 
and at the finish they said ‘ But !'—and 
changed the subject, and everything went 
on as before. It became apparent to me 
that this eternal ‘ But’ is the enemy of 
the human race. There it stood forever in 
the path, blocking every attempt of be- 
nevolent and right-minded people to ad- 
vance in real progress. So I said: at 
least one life shall be given to the task of 
proving that there need be no« But.’ I 
have been working here now for years, 
upon lines which were carefully thought 
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out during other years of preparation. 
The, results are in most respects better 
than I could have expected ; they are cer- 
tainly many-fold better than anyone who 
had not my faith could have believed pos- 
sible. Sundry limitations in the system 
I have, no doubt, discovered. Some things 
which seemed axiomatic on paper do not 
work themselves out the same way in 
practice—but as a whole the system is 
recognized now as having justified itself. 
There was an article in the ‘Fortnightly’ 
on it last November which I will give you 
to read. I have written some chapters 
upon certain phases of it, myself, which 
you might also look at. But the princi- 
pal thing is that you should see the sys- 
tem itself in full operation.”’ 

‘“‘T am eager to begin,’’ 
young man, with fervor. 

They had turned by tacit consent, and 
were sauntering back again over the short, 
soft grass of the heath. 

Emanuel paused and picked from a 
furze-bush a belated spray of bright yel- 
low blossoms. As he continued his walk, 
he pulled one of these flowers to pieces, 
and attentively examined the frag- 
ments. 

‘I gather that you are much interested 
in flowers,’’ said Christian, to make con- 
versation. 

The other laughed briefly, as he threw 
the stuff aside, then sighed a little. «Too 
much so,’’ he answered. ‘I wish I had 
the courage to give it up altogether. It 
murders my work. I spend sometimes 
whole hours in my greenhouses when I 
ought to be doing other things. The 
worst of it is that I realize perfectly the 
criminal waste of time—and still I per- 
sist init. There is something quite mys- 
terious about plants—especially if you 
have grown them yourself. You can go 
and stand among them by the hour, and 
look from one to another, with your mind 
entirely closed to thoughts of any de- 
scription. I used to assume that this 
mental rest had a recuperative value, but 
as I get older I suspect that it is a kind 
of lethargy instead—a mere blankness 
that can grow upon one. I find myself, 
for example, going incessantly to see cer- 
tain pans of my own hybridized seedlings 
—and staring aimlessly at them till I get 
quite empty-headed. Now, I am too busy 
a man to be able to afford that.’’ 


declared the’ 
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‘«« But if you get pleasure from it,’’ ex- 
postulated Christian, gently. 

«We have no right to think of our 
pleasure,’’ Emanuel asserted with de- 
cision, ‘‘ while any duty remains unper- 
formed. And rightly considered, duty zs 
pleasure, the very highest and noblest 
pleasure. The trouble is that even while 
our minds quite recognize this, our senses 
play us tricks. For example, when I saw 
how much time I was wasting on flowers, 
I tried to turn the impulse into a useful 
channel. The blossoms of fruit trees, for 
instance ; the growth and flowering and 
seeding processes of melons and broad- 
beans and potatoes and so on, are just as 
interesting and worthy of study, and they 
mean value to humanity into the bargain. 
So I said I would concentrate my attention 
upon them, instead—but there was some 
perverse element in me somewhere; I 
couldn’t doit. The mere knowledge that 
these excellent vegetables were of practi- 
cal utility threw me off altogether. They 
bored me—so I went shamefacedly back 
to the roses and fuchsias and dahlias."’ 

«« They have wonderful dahlias at Caer- 
mere,’’ interposec Christian. ‘I walked 
for a long time among them with Lady 
Cressage, and she told me all their names. 
Poor lady, she is very sad, in spite of the 
flowers. I—I think I should like to say 
it to you—I find myself very sorry for 
her. And—such a bewildering number 
of things are to be done for me—is there 
not something that can be done for her?’’ 

Emanuel walked slowly on in silence 
for some moments, regarding his compan- 
ion’s profile out of the corner of his eye, 
his own face exhibiting signs of preoccu- 
pation meantime. When at last he spoke, 
the question seemed to have lost itself in 
the convolution of his thoughts. 

‘‘Considering their northern expos- 
ure,’’ he said meditatively, «they grow 
an extraordinary amount of fruit at Caer- 
mere.”’ 


XI. 


At the end of a fortnight Christian 
found himself able to confront the Sys- 
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tem, and even look it in the face, witha 
certain degree of mental composure. He 
was far from imagining that he had com- 
prehended it at all, but the thought of it 
no longer made his brain whirl by the 
magnitude of its scope, or frightened him 
by its daring. The implication that he 
was expected to do still more with it than 
Emanuel, its inventor and evangel, had 
done, possessed its terrors, no doubt, 
but one is not young for nothing. The 
buoyancy of youth, expanding genially 
amid these delightful surroundings, thrust 
these shadows off into the indefinite fut- 
ure, whenever they approached. 

This System need not detain us long, or 
unnerve us at all. Lord Julius had spoken 
figuratively of it as the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness ; perhaps that remains its best defi- 
nition. 

Like other systems, it was capable of 
explanation by means of formulas; but 
the most lucid and painstaking presenta- - 
tion of these could not hope to convey 
complete meaning to the mind. Stated 
in words, Emanuel's plan hardly appealed 
to the imagination. Save for a few inno- 
vations, not of primary importance, it 
proceeded by arguments entirely familiar 
to everybody, and which indeed none dis- 
putes. Most of its propositions were the 
commonplaces of human speech and 
thought. The value of purity, of cheer- 
fulness, of diligence, of loyalty, of mercy 
—this is not gainsaid by anyone. The 
conception of duty as the mainspring of 
human action is very old indeed. For 
this reason, doubtless, Emanuel’s efforts 
to expound his System by means of books 
had failed to rivet public attention. He 
could only insist afresh upon what was 
universally conceded, and Mr. Tupper 
before him had done enough of this to 
last for several generations. 


Viewed in operation, however, the 
System was another matter. Our im- 
memorial platitudes, once clothed in 


flesh and blood, informed with life, and 
set in motion under the sympathetic 
control of a master mind, became un- 
recognizable. 


(To be continued.) 














THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. 


By Tuomas B. REED. 


HEN we boast in our pride, a pride 
which is fully justified by our prog- 

ress, of the steady march of the human 
race, we do well ; for we see in it the great 
hope that we may be discovered to be of 
immortal origin and of immortal contin- 
uance. But when we do so we lay our 
greatest stress upon the mighty strides 
which have been made almost in our 
own day and generation. We point to 
the disappearance of time and space which 
steam and electricity have wrought for 
us, to the railroads bringing within the 
limit of a hundred hours the confines of a 
great empire, to the telegraphs and tele- 
phones making communication already 
instantaneous over a thousand miles and 
almost instantaneous under all the oceans 
of the globe. We rejoice in the accumu- 
lation of wealth which all these things 
imply, for without the accumulation of 
wealth they were each and all impossible. 
Some of us also rejoice and take pride 
most of all in the glimpses we catch of 
the great part already played and the 
greater part to be played by the more 
equal distribution of profits and wealth 
among all the people, a distribution which 
is already visibly the mainspring of man- 
ufactures and internal improvements, the 
father of the electric car, the suburban 
home and the cheapness of all the neces- 
saries of life. The more consumers the 
cheaper the product. It would be idle to 
try to talk of all our achievements, of 
surgery banishing traumatic fever, of 
medical science on its road to the dis- 
covery of the origins of disease, and of 
the very heavens themselves catalogued 
and put in order. All these things are in 
our mouths familiar as household words. 
But if I were te select the greatest 
triumph of the human race, if I were to 
depict the mightiest struggle we ever 
went through, I should select our victory 
over the fear of the unknown and undis- 
covered ; over demons and witches and 
all the false gods which mock when our 
fear cometh. That victory, even yet, is 
won for less than a third of the race, and 
has been fought out through unknown 
centuries amid tears and terrors. Situated 
as we are in the vanguard of civilization ; 
filled with the certainty that all phenomena 


known and unknown are governed by laws 
and not by the good will or malice of 
creatures all about us ; sure that by seek- 
ing we can find out the deepest mysteries 
of nature, we can hardly have even a 
faint conception of a world peopled by 
demons and gods with earthly passions 
and hatreds. Yet that was a world in 
which all human creatures once lived and 
so many of them ‘live now. Our school- 
children read of the Manes of the dead, of 
the Lares and Penates, and of the sun-god, 
of the gods of the tempest and the storm, 
and it never enters their minds or ours 
to think that these things, which are but 
faint shadows to us, were to those whose 
language we are puzzling out realities as 
fixed as are India and Rome to those of 
us who have never traveled. We think 
the deification of Roman emperors was 
but a senseless piece of flattery to the 
dead, while to those who lived then it was 
the soundest reason that the kingly man 
in life should pass to a place equally lofty 
in the unseen world and mingle with the 
affairs of earth from a loftier throne. 

Not only are these things, which his- 
tory has preserved, beyond our thoughts, 
but history itself does not take us back to 
the first beginning of the struggle. It is 
true that the industry of man has collected 
out of the shattered memorials of other 
days a fuller knowledge of each tribe and 
nation in the long-gone past than even 
their neighbors had who lived beside 
them ; nevertheless there are but scant 
materials from which to make a vivid 
picture to be displayed to their comfort- 
able, well-housed descendants, of the life 
and struggles of our ancestors from naked- 
ness and caves to clothes and houses. 
No history can give us any just idea of 
the tension men must have been under 
while, during all the day, their main 
object of thought was the preservation of 
their lives from real dangers and their 
lives and souls from dangers imaginary. 
The every-day strain was comparable only 
to the strain of battle. From it was 
no escape but fatalism. With dangers on 
all hands from unknown sources, with 
terrors all the more vast because the 


“product of the imagination, there could 


be no comfort or rest except in perfect 
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submission to the faith that what must 
be must. 

The religions of the early ages, so far 
as we can understand them, give us some 
ideas of the fear which was everywhere 
prevalent. Back of them were still other 
religions which disclosed still other fears, 
of which we can have still less concep- 
tion. To these fears inanimate matter 
was a living thing. What could be the 
sensations of a man who had no notion of 
hydraulics, as he struggled with a swiftly 
flowing river which bore him, despite all 
his efforts, whither he would not, or 
a mountain torrent which bruised and 
tore him with its rocks and overhanging 
branches? Why should not that river 
flowing forever, that mountain torrent 
pouring from the hillside so much stronger 
than he and all his tribe, be a god to 
him? And it was. When he ranged 
through the forest and skulked home at 
nightfall and heard the wind in the trees 
uttering cries, why should he not make 
half-gods of trees and fancy they had 
power over the affairs of this life? When 
his parents, whom he had seen all his life 
his vigorous superiors, became silent in 
death, why should he not feel assured 
that these potencies still lived in such 
fashion that it was wise to worship them? 
The old Romans worshiped their ances- 
tors as do the Chinese to-day. 

When the sun glared upon the primitivé 
man with all its brightness, and he had 
got so far as to comprehend its power 
over the growing fruit and the waving 
grain, why should not the sun be to him 
Apollo of the golden locks to be rever- 
enced and worshiped? So also the 
winds, which blew in soothing motion, 
made happiness and were gentle gods; 
while those of tempestuous March made 
havoc and were cruel deities. The alter- 
nation of day and night seemed animate, 
and day and night became gods also. 
Ignorant of all the laws of nature, know- 
ing only by piecemeal what nature does, 
could he unite all nature under 
one god and one law? Hence there was 
a god for everything, a god to be propi- 
tiated or a devil to be appeased. The 
race has very little knowledge beyond 
the results of the five senses, and the five 
senses themselves needed education. It 
is said that the Zulu even now has to be 
struggled with in order to be made to 
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comprehend that the drawing of a wagon 
represents the wagon he sees every day ; 
and there are citizens of America—not 
you or I, gentle reader, but others—who, 
left to their own devices, would prefer a 
bright-colored chromo to a somber Rem- 
brandt. But even the educated senses were 
sometimes the best assistance that igno- 
rance had. The senses were for long 
ages the most powerful proof that the 
earth neither turned round itself nor 
around anything else. 

When Anaxagoras, twenty-four centu- 
ries ago, in Athens itself, in the cultured 
days of Pericles, declared that the heavens 
were a solid vault and the sun was a 
great stone on fire and ‘a little larger 
than the Peloponnesis,’’ an isthmus of 
nine thousand square miles, he made 
a great stride forward. But his dec- 
laration pulled down from the heavens 
the sun-god Apollo, and all the power 
and eloquence of Pericles could scarcely 
save his life and could not save him 
from banishment. The people of Ath- 
ens thought such a declaration impi- 
ous. Now it would be regarded sim- 
ply as grossly inaccurate. They were 
not necessarily wicked who put Galileo 
on the rack. It was clearly evident to 
anybody with eyes in the head of him 
that the earth did not move and that the 
sun and stars did. Besides, all literature 
and religion seemed to rest on the basis 
of the earth’s immobility. This doctrine 
of the earth’s revolution about the sun 
was a terrible break-up of all existing 
thought, and those who did not want to 
commence thought all over again were 
conservative citizens, saving not only the 
solidity of the earth but of futurity—at 
least, it so seemed to them. Not only did 
man have to contend with nature and her 
niysteries, not only did he have to feel his 
way into the darkness, but he was him- 
self one of his own obstacles. He could 
not frame a theory of the universe that was 
anything but a makeshift—and indeed 
has not done so even yet; but while the 
theorv lasted, literature and religion built 
themselves around it and fought any new 
theory almost to death. Those who 
started new ideals could hardly be very 
strenuous about them until other people 
began dimly to see them also. To be 
right with the majority is safe and com- 
forting, but to side with the minority has 
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led to martyrdoms and death. God and 
one may be a majority, but crucifixion 
and fagots may antedate the counting of 
the votes. 

While any true idea of the period of 
terror through which we have passed 
may in its entirety be beyond our appre- 
ciation, we can yet see and have some 
dim idea of that period if we consider 
what is even now going on in a distant 
part of our globe. We have passed the 
period of terror, but the East Indian has 
not. Look at the terrible story of the 
famine in India. Millions are dying there 
and the world could give them all succor 
were it not for themselves. The unknown 
in their lives is so great that almost their 
whole existence is peopled with terrors 
which have only fancy for foundation. 
Death seems nothing compared with the 
possibilities of pollution. The sick are 
hidden from succor and the living shrink 
away from terrors which are as harmless 
as the bicycle at which the horse used 
to rear into the air. Think too of the 
soul-curdling dread of the evil eye and 
all its unknown possibilities. All over 
the East the terror still exists and it has 
not been wholly banished in our own 
days from Italy and Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

I should despair of conveying a notion 
of that fear of the unknown which must 
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once have afflicted the whole race, if there 
were not side by side with man a compan- 
ion who has for him conquered space and 
by his strength and speed helped more, 
perhaps, than any other created thing to 
further the progress of man. The horse 
is swift and powerful. If he could direct 
his strength he could fearlessly meet all 
the dangers of life. Indeed, under man’s 
guidance on the battle-field, he has the 
praise of the Father Almighty; for out of 
a whirlwind the Lord demanded of Job if 
he had given the horse his strength, 
wherein he rejoices, and that terrible 
glory of the nostrils, wherewith he smell- 
eth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting. Yet this 
thousand pounds of energy and speed 
will go wild over every new thing from a 
painted post or a pile of stones to the 
roar of a steam engine, and his terror is 
serious, real and almost uncontrollable. 
Imagine man shaken with just such ter- 
ror at the sounds of the earth and of the 
sky above him, with neither claws nor 
fighting teeth; and then think of him 
handling steam and the lightning! One 
by one, in a little moment, each of us 
passes away, swallowed up by that un- 
known we have ceased to fear. Yet 
while each is but mortal, the race has a 
past and a future; for it has the eter- 
nal years of God. 
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THE POWER OF THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE government of the United States 
is a patchwork. It was originally 
aimed at the highest ideal, but it con- 
tained shortcomings, and has been ad- 
vanced to its present admirable condition 
by the evolution which has followed the 
exposure of defective workmanship. From 
time to time inherent weaknesses have 
been and will be developed, only to be rec- 
tified by a correct public judgment. 

Our British critics see these weak- 
nesses as they arise and predict that pres- 
ently our national structure will fall to 
pieces. But Americans point back to the 
many defective parts which have already 
been discovered in our political frame- 
work from the very year of its con- 


struction, and to the patient rebuilding 
which has so perfected those weak places . 


that to-day their very existence has 
passed out of the recollection of all but 
students, 

Just now we have on our hands much 
more than a comfortable supply of diffi- 
culties requiring attention. The prob- 
lems which have arisen from our marvel- 
ous accumulation of wealth have brought 
up troublesome and hitherto unconsidered 
questions in rapid succession. Weshould 
have been better able to deal with them 
had they not forced themselves upon us 
in such rapid succession. 

But knowing how readily and surely 
the mending has been done in the past, 














we can afford tosmile at uneasiness and 
predict with confidence that each newly 
discovered danger will in its turn be pro- 
vided against, until in the end our Repub- 
lic will approach as nearly as may be that 
great ideal of a sure safeguard in the 
pursuit of human happiness. 

For some years there has been a tend- 
ency to re-create the position of Speaker 
of our House of Representatives. His 
office was originally designed to afford a 
protector for 
the rights of 
each individ- 
ual legislator 
as against the 
incursions of 
boorish, in- 
considerate 
or unfair asso- 
ciates. But 
the Speaker 
has gradually 
taken into 
his hands 
more and 
more power, 
untilit is now 
seriously 
questioned 
what relation 
the present 
House bears 
toa truly rep- 
resentative 
body. The 
title Czar has" 
been popu- 
larly given to 
the present 
occupant,and 
thetestimony 
is almost uni- 
versal that 
members no 


longer delib- — Capyrigat, 1896, by Charles Parker. 
erate, but as- THOMAS 


semble daily simply to give the forms 
of regularity to legislation already ar- 
ranged by the Speaker and his aides—the 
chairmen of the leading committees. 

The radical nature of this change has 
assumed such proportions that the atten- 
tion of the entire country is attracted to 
it, and this interest is heightened by the 
character of the man now occupying the 
Speaker's chair. A less able or a less 
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respected man would have quickly made 
the charge odious. But the danger is not 
the less great that the present incumbent 
holds the confidence of a large part of his 
fellow-country men. 

When, then, a recent chance gave me 
a couple of hours’ talk over a_ break- 
fast table with Mr. Reed, the opportunity 
was eagerly embraced to hear the other 
side of the speakership question. Hitherto 
I had heard only the popular criticism. 

; But usually 
there are two 
sides toa 

question, and 
even if unable 
to agree with 
the methods 
of reasoning 
pursued, one 
must find it 
most inter- 
esting to hear 
from a man 
occupying so 
prominent a 
} place in thie 
public mind 
fand esteem, 
} his own views 
and his, so to 
speak, apolo- 
gia pro vita 
sua. 

If the per- 
sonality of 
Mr. Reed has 
impressed 
one when at 
a distance, 
that impres- 
sion is made 
stronger 
when atarm’s 
length. A 
powerful 
». RRB: man, alert, 
and as frank and free from prejudice as a 
party man may be. That was my mental 
picture of him. 

As the conversation lengthened itself 
out, it took many forms and covered a wide 
range of subjects, to each of which he 
jumped with the ease of a man accus- 
tomed to take bird’s-eye views of things— 
one who had formed an opinion of his own 
upon nearly every conceivable subject and 
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was at all times ready to express himself 
unless by so doing he would expose party 
secrets. As an illustration of this, when 
by some chance observation Gladstone's 
methods had been called into question, 
the Speaker replied quickly: «I do not 
agree with you. He does not seem to me 
that sort of man; but rather the char- 
acter portrayed by that critic who de- 
scribed Mr. Gladstone as ‘not only sitting 
down to the political game with an extra 
deck of cards up his sleeve, but also pro- 
foundly convinced that the extra deck in 
question had been placed there by the 
Holy Ghost itself.’ ” 

Presently I had the opportunity, speak- 
ing with the entire frankness which Mr. 
Reed himself seemed to invite, of saying 
that his course as Speaker seemed to me 
subversive of the very principles upon 
which representative government is 
based, and that I felt great curiosity to 
know the standpoint from which he him- 
self looked at the matter. 

If I had entertained doubt of the vigor 
and courage of the man, his reception of 
my question would have removed such 
an unpression, 

‘« The whole matter is very simple,’’ he 
replied. «‘ You have a representative body 
to legislate for a great country. Many 
thousands of bills are introduced at each 
session. If the House worked night and 
day it could not give intelligent con- 


’ sideration to one-half of these mieasures. 


In practice it is found impossible to act 
upon one-tenth of them, What then shall 
we do? Shall there be no legislation be- 
cause not all can be done that should be 
done? Ifsome must be faVored for con- 
sideration, who shall select these ? 

‘The committees? Yes ; but there are 
many committees, all pressing for legis- 
lation which they deem important, and 
the House has only so much time at its 
disposal. In order that anything like at- 
tention to the most important interests 
shall be given, there must be a process 
of selection. This work cannot be well 
given over. The Speaker alone is respon- 
sible to the entire House. He must aim, 
of course, to carry out the desires of the 
committees, and should he act in an 
arbitrary or unfair way he would be very 
quickly brought to book by them. He 
cannot exist without their support, and 
his power depends upon their opinion of 
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his wisdom in the discrimination exer- 
cised by him. Who shall exercise this 
power if the Speaker does not?”’ 

‘‘But how far does your reasoning ap- 
ply,’’ I interrupted, «‘when, as a matter 
of fact, the committees are of your own 
appointing—when a man may be elevated 
into prominence or relegated into obscur- 
ity by the stroke of your pen—when in 
fine the chairmen and members of the 
committees are of your own making?’”’ 

‘‘You take too generous a view of my 
powers. Members by their prominence 
and abilities compel appointment upon 
commiittees.’’ 

‘‘In some very few cases, yes. But as 
a rule they are of the Speaker’s making. 
Not only do they owe to you their places on 
committees, but upon your nod depends 
recognition in debate. Pardon me if I 
say that I do not see why an able man in 
the Speaker’s chair should not own a 
majority of them, body and breeches, for 
upon intelligent activity in committee 
and eloquence on the floor depends the 
member’s future— his prominence and 
reputation itself—even more, must de- 
pend the success of his efforts in behalf 
of district constituents who will decide 
his reélection."’ 

Mr. Reed proceeded to combat this 
view of the question by urging that ap- 
pointments upon committees depended 
upon much the same causes as other 
kinds of progress of species—they were 
the results of natural selection. But it 
seemed to me that his reasons were not so 
cogent as to be entirely satisfying to him- 
self, and that the gist of them was 
that he wished well to the country and 
that there was no other way, anyhow. 

‘But you will concede that the powers 
now exercised by the Speaker are danger- 
ous if in the hands of an unscrupulous 
man?’ 

‘‘Unscrupulous men are always dan- 
gerous in public places."’ 

‘To what extent are you partial in 
giving recognition to those seeking the 
attention of the House ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I may say to begin with that I 
make no distinction in the recognition of 
personal friends over enemies. I try to 
be fair at all times.’’ 

‘But do you not almost invariably 
give the advantage to your own party ?”’ 

‘Certainly,’’ Mr. Reed replied, in a 




















tone that quite suggested ‘Why should I 
not?’’ «I give my own party invariably 
the advantage. I believe their objects 
most truly represent the best interests of 
the American people.”’ 

Then the question of what constituted 
sincerity in a public leader came up. 
The man of almost single motive was dif- 
ferentiated from him who believed in the 
singleness of his own motives, and then 
on through the entire gamut of character 
—the vanity with fierceness of Roscoe 
Conkling, the vanity with weakness of 
Charles Sumner, right down to the po- 
litical fugleman who believes in himself 
because it is his interest so to believe, the 
politician who simply poses as a believer 
in himself, et cetera, until we finally ar- 
rive at the political trickster who not only 
is a fraud, and is known to his fellow- 
citizens as a fraud, but who knows him- 
self to be a fraud. 

‘But to return to your recognition of 
members, ought it not to ve the duty of 
the presiding officer in a legislative body to 
draw out the fullest discussion, especially 
from the minority? Ought he not to 
seek to give the fairest opportunity for 
every argument to be heard which will 
throw light upon the subject under dis- 
cussion ?”’ 

«Theoretically you are right ; in prac- 
tice many difficulties interfere to block 
the attainment of such theoretical perfec- 
tion.”’ 

Then the conversation drifted off to a 
consideration of the comparative efficiency 
of the citizen acting as a member of a 
party and acting as an independent voter. 

‘What standing,’ I asked, «would a 
man of high intelligence and high char- 
acter have to-day on the floor of the 
House if he belonged to none of the 
political parties ?”’ 

‘None at all,’’ was the quick reply. 
‘So many measures are under discus- 
sion before the public that the House 
practically agrees to regard as unimpor- 
tant and unworthy of consideration every- 
thing which has not been sufficiently 
advanced in public discussion to receive 
the sanction of some party.”’ 

‘But suppose that the party with 
which a man would naturally affiliate 
were under the control of corrupt ele- 
ments, or of a gang using the organi- 
zation for selfish purposes. Would a 
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member who stood aloof under such cir- 
cumstances be powerless as the House is 
organized to-day ?”’ 

‘Practically so. And very justly, it 
seems to me. If a man hasa reform to 
carry out let him first convince one of the 
great political parties of its justice. He 
will have but half as many people to 
bring over in this way as if he were to 
undertake to impress his doctrine upon 
the entire nation.’’ 

The reply to this was that the history 
of reforms showed that they always 
sprang from without existing political 
parties. 

‘‘T need not argue that,’’ he answered, 
“for you must concede that eventually 
they either were taken up by one of the 
old parties or required a new party for 
their consummation.’’ 

I have tried to be fair in giving the 
Speaker’s side. Writing this some days 
after my conversation with him, I am 
obliged to do him the injustice of putting 
in commonplace language that which was 
so much better put by him, because I am 
unable to remember many brilliant and 
witty sayings with which he illustrated 
and maintained his position. But behind 
all were the plain facts of statement, and 
while my readers have lost that enjoy- 
ment which I derived from listening to 
Mr. Reed’s presentation, they have, I be- 
lieve, lost nothing of the argument itself. 

It was after my conversation with him 
that I heard a story which had been 
told by one of his followers and admirers 
as illustrating those qualities which have 
given him his sobriquet of « Czar.”’ 

The hour was that in the day which 
properly belonged to such business. 
Speaker Reed was in the chair. It so 
happened that there was a momentary 
lull in the business of the House. The 
leader of the opposition was known to 
have on his desk a resolution recognizing 
Cuban belligerency. 

‘Mr. Speaker !’’ he said, as he rose to 
his feet. 

The floor was almost clear, and the 
figure of the gentleman demanding the 
Speaker’s recognition stood out conspicu- 
ously. The distinguished gentleman 
Whose name is so closely identified 
with tariff measures sat at his desk ab- 
sorbed in some figures and oblivious of all 
things around him. 
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‘« Mr. Speaker,’* repeated the leader of ' 


the opposition. 

The eye of Speaker Reed was fixed 
intently upon an immense perspective 
which seemed to lie beyond the head of 
the gentleman from Maine. Suddenly 
his lips moved with the formula : 

‘*The gentleman from Maine moves 
that the House do now adjourn. Do-I- 
hear-a-second?—The-motion-is-seconded— 
‘The-question-is-now-on-the-motion-to-ad- 
journ—All-in-favor-will- say -aye —Those 
opposed - no — The- ayes - have-it — T-h-e- 
H.-o0-u-s-e-s-t-a-n-d-s-a-d-j-o-u-r-n-e-d !"’ 

Mr. Dingley, who had sat intent upon 
his figures, now looked up with a puzzled 
air. He had not uttered a sound. If 
there had been a «‘ second”’ it must have 
come from the ghostly perspective into 
which Mr. Reed's eye seemed to be reach- 
ing. The Republican members had been 


so taken by surprise that not half a dozen 
had voted on the motion, but nevertheless 
the House stood adjourned, by the power, 
sole and individual, of the man whom it 
had chosen to register its will, deliberately 
exercised. 
try from war with Spain, 


Mr. Reed had saved the coun- 
He felt that he 
had averted a great calamity. 

Of course the scene thus described 
lay represent merely the humorous ex- 
aggeration of the narrator, though my 
informant gave it in absolute good faith. 

I am impressed with Mr. Reed’s sin- 
cerity and upright intentions. It un- 
doubtedly does seem to him that he is 
doing the best possible under the con- 
ditions. But as a’ matter of fact he has 
revolutionized the government. 

His interposition has unquestionably fa- 
cilitated the transaction of important bus- 
iness; but he has also taken into his own 
hands duties properly belonging to the rep- 
resentatives and of which they may not 
X be deprived without injury of the deepest 
character to our system. Even supposing 
that the Speaker's wisdom is greater than 
that of the majority of the House of 
Representatives, and that he has guided 
legislation that the country has 
been benefited, he has nevertheless seri- 
ously menaced republican government. 
. He has created a precedent. His violation 
of principles has been tolerated because 
the men now constituting the House of 
Representatives have had confidence in 
the integrity of his motives. But Mr. 


So 
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Reed must bear in mind that should his 
successor be the tool of a corrupt ring, this 
line of action, now tolerated out of defer- 
ence to the man, might easily become a 
powerful instrument for the overthrow of 
republican insfitutions. 

As was said in the beginning, the final 
republic must be a growth. Evolution 
can come only through the discovery of 
defects and their patient treatment. To 
permit the ship of state to go to sea with 
a tarpaulin covering a great hole in her 
hull, is not good patriotism. It is im- 
portant: 

First. That the people should be edu- 
cated up tothe selection of representatives 
of a certain grade. 

Second. That the inherent weakness of 
Congressional procedure should be made 
apparent and changed. 

Meanwhile, inconvenience and tempo- 
rary harm will result ; but these have their 
necessary part in the educational and cor- 
rective process. A man of Mr. Reed’s 
intellectual caliber should have confidence 
in republican development. \ 

Public attention once fully aroused to 
the importance of the subject, the new 
ethics of the Speaker’s position would de- 
mand the finest exercise of justice, the 
keenest appreciation of fair play. It 
would become the Speaker’s pride to 
admit to debate all who by reason of 
study or practical experience could con- 
tribute to the enlightenment of those 
who must decide the welfare of their 
country. 

Speaking of the defects in the methods 
of our House of Representatives, Bryce, 
in his ‘«‘ American Commonwealth,” says: 

‘¢ The marvel comes to be not that leg- 
islation is faulty, but that an intensely 
practical people tolerates such defective ma- 
chinery. The Americans surpass 
all other nations in their power of mak- 
ing the best of bad conditions, gctting 
the largest results out of scanty materi! 
als or rough methods. Many things in 
that country work better than they ought 
to work, so to speak, or could work in 
any other country, because the people are 
shrewdly alert in minimizing such mis- 
chiefs as arise from their own haste or 
heedlessness, and havea great capacity for 
self-help. Aware that they have this gift, 
Americans leave their political machin- 
ery unreformed. . . . The national invent- 
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iveness, active in the spheres of mechanics 
and money-making, spends little of its 
force on the details of governmental 
methods.’’ 

But what remedy may be found for the 
evils here complained of?* Is there any 
simple way by which the Speaker may be 
relieved of his now dangerous authority 
and the power reconfided to the repre- 
sentatives of the people? In the light 
shed upon the subject by the experience 
of other parliamentary bodies the matter 
does not seem impossible. The chief 
difficulties concern : 

First. The appointment of the commit- 


tees, in whose hands must rest those , 


important investigations upon whose’ 
thoroughness and final accuracy the ac- 
tion of the Houses must often depend. 

Second. The power to advance legisla-/ 
tion to a final vote. 

Third. The relegation of all private 
business to properly constituted courts of 
claims. 

Fourth. The confinement of the Speak- 
er’s duties to the exercise of entirely? 
impartial courtesy and the according of 
equal privileges to friend and foe. 

The first of these may be met by the 
selection in caucus of a Tactical Com- 
mittee by each of the parties—this Tac- 
tical Committee to be charged with the 
duty of selecting the representatives that 
its party shall have on each of the House 
committees. This would be less simple 
than selection by the Speaker, but the 
result would really represent the sanction 
ofthe members. Then the ‘Tactical Com- 
mittee representing the party in the ma- 
jority would nominate the first name on 
each Congressional committee, that of 
the minority the second, that of the ma- 
jority the third, and so on, alternately. 

The second difficulty, involving the se- 
lection of the legislation most important 
to the country, should be met by giv- 
ing the Tactical Committees of the two 
parties the determination of the order in 
which legislation shall come before the 
House. After recognizing the appropria- 


tion bills as non-partisan, the party iny 


the majority should be entitled to nomi- 
nate that measure which shall have pre- 
cedence over all others, except appropria- 
tion bills. The majority having selected 


what it regards as the vital measure of / 


the session, the minority comes forward 
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with its selection; then the majority 
nominates a second measure and the 
minority follows with its second, and so 
on alternately. 

In this way the House would again be- 
come a legislative body acting as a commit- 
tee of the whole on legislation of vital im- 
portance. ‘The parties, knowing that they 
would be committed to the consideration 
of a measure after it had been nominated 
and posted by them, would select with the 
greatest caution, while the House itself 
would be compelled to give earnest atten- 
tion to that important legislation which 
most nearly concerns national interests. 

The third difficulty would be removed 
by modeling the speakership on that 
of the British House of Commons. Of 
the English Speaker, Bryce says: 

‘« The note of the Speaker of the British 
House of Commons is his impartiality. 
He has indeed been chosen by a party, be- 
cause a majority means in England a 
party. But on his way from his place on 
the benches to the Chair he is expected to 
shake off and leave behind all party ties 
and sympathies. Once invested with the 
wig and gown of office he has no longer 
any political opinions, and must admin- 
ister exactly the same treatment to his 
political friends and to those who have 
been hitherto his opponents, to the oldest 
or most powerful minister and to the 
youngest or least popular member. His 
duties are limited to the enforcement of 
the rules and generally to the mainte- 
nance of order and decorum in debate, in- 
cluding the selection, when several mem- 
bers rise at the same moment, of the one 
who is to carry on the discussion. These 
are duties of great importance, and his 
position one cf great dignity, but neither 
the duties nor the position imply political 
power. It makes little difference to any 
English party in Parliament whether the 
occupant of the chair has come from their 
own or from the hostile ranks. The 
Speaker can lower or raise the tone and 
efficiency of the House as a whole by 
the way he presides over it: but acustom 
as strong as law forbids him to render 
help to his own side even by private ad- 
vice. Whatever information as to parlia- 
mentary law he may feel free to give must 
be equally at the disposal of every mem- 
ber.”’ 

The fourth difficulty concerns the im- 
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mense private business which comes be- 
fore the House of Representatives and 
which should properly go before courts of 
claims. This burden has become each 
year more onerous. Its tendency is 
toward a complete paralysis of debate 
upon those measures which most concern 
the public. But so much of the personal 
influence of members is derived from the 
aid which they render to claimants that a 
proposal to relegate the business to spe- 
cial courts would doubtless be strongly 
opposed. 

Nevertheless the question must soon be 
met. Wire-pulling and log-rolling have 
been in a large measure substituted for 
argument. It is a growing belief that the 
best results are to be obtained by keeping 
the time of the House free for debate. 
The business office of the member, with 
its littered desk, its coming and going 
clerks and pages, absorbing the attention 
of the occupant, must be swept from the 
floor of the House. 

Truly representative government re- 
quires that the members must come to the 
iall for instruction and thought. upon 

he chief matter in hand, rather than upon 

petty details which have no real bearing 
on public affairs. They must come to 
listen as well as to be heard. The cour- 
tesy of attention must be given at all 
times and must be expected. _ This would 
quickly do away with sham speeches and 
bring the debates up to a higher intellect- 
ual plane. 

Under the existing conditions there is 
a strong tendency toward trades and com- 
binations which would make of the Con- 
gressman a smart log-roller rather than a 
thoughtful legislator. Some years of close 
observation gave me the impression that 
the intellectual level of the Congressman 
in Washington was rather lower than the 
plane he had occupied at home. The at- 
mosphere of high discussion, which he 
had expected to find, is missing, and he 
too often sinks into a man of petty 
trades, ready to wrest from the nation 


-on them by others. 
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financial advantages for hisconstituents, at 
whatever sacrifice to the people at large. 

He is kept so busy by the demands from 
office - seekers, pensioners and general 
claimants that he has no time for proper 
study of the questions under debate, or 
even to keep up with the current litera- 
ture of the subject. Were the floor of the 
House given up to carefully prepared dis- 
cussions of important measures, he would 
not only have his mind equipped by that 
which he would hear, but he would be 
compelled himself to study carefully if 
he would exact the respect of his fellow- 
members. As the matter now stands it 
would be impossible to conceive of any 
system less calculated to bring about the 
results sought from representative gov- 
ernment. 

Before concluding, I wish to quote, for 
those who would be inclined to take 
lightly Mr. Reed's exercise of control, 
some words of Herbert Spencer apropos 
of just such dangers. He wrote, after his 
visit to America: 

‘It is this easy-going readiness to per- 
mit trespasses, because it would be 
troublesome or unprofitable to oppose 
them, which leads to the habit of acquies- 
cence in wrong and the decay of free in- , 
stitutions. Free institutions can be main- | 
tained only by citizens each of whom is 
instant to oppose every illegitimate act, 
every assumption of supremacy, every 
official excess of power. ... All these 
lapses from higher to lower forms begin 
in trifling ways, and it is only by inces- 
sant watchfulness that they can be pre- 
vented. . . . The fact is that free institu- 
tions can be properly worked only by 
men each of whom is jealous of his own 
rights and also sympathetically jealous 
of the rights of others; who will neither 
himself aggress on his neighbors in-small 
things or great, nor tolerate aggression 
The republican form 


of government is the highest form of gov- 
ernment, but because of this it requires 
the highest type of human nature.”’ 
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HARP. 


By THEODORE DREISER 


N°? musical instrument familiar to 
pe our modern life awakes in the 
hearts of the people such affectionate 
regard as the harp. There are many 
in whom its music touches a deeper and 
more sympathetic chord than any other. 
It is the voice of poetry, of sentiment and 
sorrow. The - 


One distinguished American harpist, 
Miss Maud Morgan, told me that when 
first she began playing, a harp was rarely 
heard, and the only maker of the instru- 
ment at that time in the country had de- 
clared that he had not sold a harp in New 
York in the fifteen years previous to her 
, appearance. 





glamor with 
which time 
and poetry 
have invest- 
ed the harps 
of David and 
of Tara’s 
halls rises 
as a mist 
before the 
eye, through 
which the 
ancient in- 
strument is 
looked upon 
with 
ence and af- 
fection. Bal- 
lads such as 
Moore's have 
done for the 
instrument 
what much 
concert play- 
ing and ad- 
vertising 
could not do 
—imade it 
dear to all 
lovers of ro- 
mance. And 
most men 
are lovers of 


rever- 


romance. 

Yet it has 
been said, 
and it is un- 
questionably true, that were it not for the 
constantly increasing use of the harp in 
the orchestra, we should know little more 
of it to-day than of the once popular dul- 
cimer. Even in Moore's day its popularity 
had already so far declined that his lines, 


‘* Sing, sad Harp, thus sing to me: 
Alike our doom is cast ; 
Both lost to all but memory, 
We live but in the past,”’ 


were poetically appropriate and true. 
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In fact, the 
harp’s salva- 
tion is due 
largely to 
the peculiar 
beauty of its 
tone-color, 
which in the 
early part of 
the present 
century be- 
gan to at- 
tract the 
great mas- 
ters of in- 
strumenta- 
tion. Not 
only has it 
been intro- 
duced into 
all the great 
orchestras, 
but now the 
minor ones of 
our theaters 
have taken 
itup. The 
great scores 
of Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, 
Berlioz, Liszt 
and Wagner 
are not com- 
plete without 
it; and the 
skillful play- 
whom 
their works demand have so far popular- 
ized the instrument that it may once 
more be said to be a favorite. 

This present popularity will justify a 
sketch of the harp's long and interesting 
history. 

For its origin we have to look to Egypt. 
Yet even there the earliest delineations of 
it give no indication that it had not ex- 
isted long before. There are, indeed, rep- 
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resentations in Egyptian paintings of 
stringed instruments of a bow form which 
support the theory that the harp was de- 
veloped from the tense string of the war- 
rior’s or hunter's bow. ‘The primitive 
instrument was played horizontally, be- 
ing borne upon the performer's shoulder. 
Between it and the grand vertical harps 
in the frescoes of the time of Rameses 
III., more than three thousand years old, 
there are varieties that unite all, from the 
simplest bow form to the almost triangu- 
lar harp, into one family. 

The Egyptian harp had no front pillar 
and was strung with catgut. The As- 
syrian harps, like those in Egypt, had no 
front pillar, but differed from them in hav- 
ing the sound-body uppermost. What the 
Hebrew harp was we do not know. King 
David's harp was, according to medieval 
artists, akin to the psaltery, a horizontal 
stringed instrument, from which has 
gradually developed the modern piano. 

The Celts, whether Gaelic or Cymric, 
gave tothe harp a prominent place and to 
harpers peculiar veneration and distinc- 
tion. The first improvement was made 
on the Welsh harp in a.p. 520, when 
three rows of strings were introduced to 
secure the value of sharps and flats. The 
beautifully carved and ornamented front 
pillar is first noticed in pictures of the 
fourteenth century. Additional strings 
had to be supported and so the pillar 
came. Other improvements were made 
in 1720 and 1782. 

But it is to Sebastian Erard that we 
owe the perfecting of the present pedal 
harp—a triumph he completed in 1810. 
The mechanical perfection of Erard’s ap- 
paratus must be seen to be appreciated. 
He devised the pedals that enable the 
player to raise the pitch a half or whole 
tone, modified the structure of the comb 
that conceals the mechanism and con- 
structed the sound-body of the instrument 
upon a modern principle more advanta- 
geous tothe tone. No improvement has 
been made since, and the harp as we play 
it is as he left it. 

The practical form which Erard’s gen- 
ius gave the instrument has been its 
salvation. It was the color of the tone 
evoked from this improved form which 
attracted the masters of instrumentation. 
Their occasional use of it tided it past a 
period of indifference and general neglect, 
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until it was again taken up, and carried to 
its present state of favor. 

This revival is strictly American, and 
in a sense feminine. The harp’s grace 
and elegance of form commend it to those 
who look most charming as players of it, 
the women, and its fate really seems to 
rest literally in their hands. The knowl- 
edge that at no time is a pretty woman 
more fascinating than when throwing her 
white arms around a harp, works advan- 
tage totheinstrument’scareer. Fashion- 
able gatherings at afternoon musicals 
where the harp and its players are the 
principal attraction are now common in 
New York. 

At present there are over a hundred 
society ladies in New York who are skill- 
ful performers on the harp. Ten years 
ago there were less than adozen. Most 
of our distinguished professional harp- 
ists, also, are women. Those who are 
interested in the instrument will immedi- 
ately acknowledge the truth of this when 
the names of Maud Morgan, Avice Box- 
all, Inez Carusi, Clara Winters and Edith 
Ie Gierce are mentioned. Such others as 
Camille Toulmin, Mrs. Blaisdell, Miss 
Chatfield and Mabel Munro are also 
more or less publicly known as talented 
players. 

In speaking of these individually, one 
must say that the standing of the harp in 
America is more or less associated in the 
minds of all musicians with the name of 
Maud Morgan. She fairly claims to have 
rehabilitated it and brought to light its 
splendid capabilities. A woman of strong 
physique and determined mind, the 
daughter and pupil of one of America’s 
best-known organists, Miss Morgan 
brought rare energy and musical instinct 
to the study of the instrument which she 
has so completely mastered. Her eflorts to 
popularize it are well evidenced by some 
twelve hundred programmes in which she 
has taken part, and by the various public 
harp matinees at which she has traced the 
development of the harp and illustrated 
it musically by selections from various 
periods of its history. 

Miss Morgan's first public appearance 
was with Ole Bull, when she was eleven 
years old. At the present time she is the 
harpist of Grace Church, with quite wide 
fame also as a composer of harp music. 

With Miss Morgan must be mentioned 
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Miss Avice Boxall, a pupil of John Thom- 
as, anda student always. Her prestige 
has been acquired by a great number of 
public recitals in which she has by her 
playing stirred great interest. It is due 
to such efforts as hers and those of Miss 
Morgan that the harp recital has become 
an event of as much musical interest as a 
piano recital. There is as yet no Pade- 
rewski of the harp, to fill a Carnegie 
Lyceum with four thousand enthusiastic 
lovers of music, but the time is undoubt- 
edly coming and it will as unquestion- 
ably be largely due to the work of these 
two women. 

With these names must be associated 
those of Clara Winter, whose reputation 
is due to nine years of hardest study and 
toa firm belief that the harp is destined 
to occupy as prominent a place on every 


musical programme as is now given to 
the violin or piano ; of Florence Chatfield, 
who after years of entertaining New York 
society with her delightful playing has 
graduated into the professional field ; of 
Julia Peak Blaisdell, widely known as 
the successful pupil of the distinguished 
composer and harpist Aptommos, and asa 
teacher second only to Miss Morgan ; of 
Inez Carusi, famous for her work with 
the orchestras of Damrosch, Seidl and 
Thomas; of Mabel Munro and Edith 
LeGierce, both formerly distinguished 
amateurs and now concert-players of 
great technical ability and charm. 
Among amateur harpisis, one of the 
best is Miss Lucy Drexel, the daughter of 
the late Joseph Drexel. Her excellence 
as a soloist has been reached only bv 
long years of study and incessant prac- 
tice. Her touch is delicate 














| but firm, and her slender 
strength readily calls 
thunder from the strings. 
Another accomplished so- 
loist is Miss Olive Elverson 
Woodward, daughter of a 
New York architect, who 
is esteemed by good judges 
as second only to Miss 
Drexel. 

Others well known in 
New York who have be- 
come noted for their skill 
on this delightful instru- 
ment are Mme. Francesca 
de Barrios, the rich widow 
of the late dictator of Gua- 
temala; Miss Selma Lilien- 
thal, daughter of the New 
York merchant, and Bar- 
oness Jermanowski. Mrs. 
Lilla Steele- Madeira is per- 
haps one of the best ac- 
companists. 

Concerning the difficul- 
ties of learning to play the 
harp, and the method of 
teaching it, a word from 
» || Miss Morgan is most im- 
portant. Her own fame 
and the distinction attained 
by a number of her pupils 
lend weight to her obser- 
vations. 

‘«T find,’’ she says, ‘‘that 
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the interests of the harp 
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are prejudiced by a general ignorance 
of harp music. Few persons are aware 
that it is as essential to secure harp 
music for the harp as it is to obtain 
violin music for the violin. The more 
conmmon idea is that music written for 
the piano is readily available for the harp. 
The result is that when such music, how- 
ever classic and beautiful as rendered 
upon the piano, is played upon the harp, 
the effect is so 
noticeably in- 
ferior as to 
cause those 
who hear it to 
believe that the 
instrument it- 
self is defective 
and inferior, Of 
course this is 
unfortunate, 
and the error 
could be read- 
ily shown were 
a piece of harp 
music rendered 
on the harp and 
then played 
on the piano. 
Where the pi- 
ano is inferior 
would imme- 
diately become 
apparent. By 
this I do not 
mean that one 
instrument is 
less valuable 
artistically 
than the other, 
but merely 





that each has 

its distinctive , . = 
qualities. —— — 
1 ‘ SS U 


“Ttis surpris- 
ing how much 
the history and 
the romance 
connected with the harp avail the student, 
when once she becomes familiar with 
them. They are positively inspirational, 


~*~ 


and as knowledge of them is enlarged a 
finer feeling appears in the playing. The 
harp lends itself to periods of history. It 
responds readily to a sense of time and 
events, as its poetic exponents have set 
This is due largely to the fact that 


forth. 
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melody cannot be struck but must be 
caressed from its strings. There is no 
way of expressing sorrow upon it save by 
caressing its strings sorrowfully, and the 
appeal is never without a moving re- 


sponse. So true is this that players of 


the harp eventually become lovers of it, 
coming to feel a nervous affection for it 
which to anyone but a poet must seem 
strange and irrational. 


In this sense I 
believe the harp 
is more of a 
musical entity 
than any other 
instrument. So 
thoroughly did 
I feel this that 
I was once con- 
vinced that it 
must havesome 
innate sense of 
its own doom 
as a departing 
form, and so re- 
sponded with 
wondrous sym- 
pathy to melan- 
choly strains.”’ 

The method 
Miss Morgan 
adopts is very 
simple, and will 
be of interest to 
many. She be- 
gins by teach- 
ing the pupil 
the proper atti- 
tude, for it is 
important that 
she learn to sit 
perfectly up- 
right and to 
lean the instru- 
ment upon her 
shoulder. There 
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for the hands, 





MISS FLORENCE 


B. CHATFIELD, feet and body to 
learn, and when sonie proficiency is thus 
acquired the knowledge of tuning is 
imparted. Next are taught the finger 
motions, and then those of the thumb, 
since the latter carries the melody, the 
other fingers sustaining the accompani- 
ment only. Following this comes the 
position of the arms, then theory, and of 
course exercises. As for the history and 
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romance of the harp, 
that begins with the 
introduction of the | 
pupil and is never | 
dropped. 

Not all of those 
who at the present } 
time essay to play 
the harp know, I 
think, that so many ] 
as a dozen distin- 
guished musicians 
owe their reputation 
to their harp compo- | 
sitions and that an 
average collection of 
master harp compo- 
sitions isan imposing 
affair. Several of the 
women harpists men- 
tioned have libraries 
of exclusively harp 
music, the greater 
portion of which is } 
not to be had for any 
other instrument. 
What Liszt, Gounod, 
Mendelssohn, have 
done for the piano, 
Bachsa, Dizi, Labarre, Alvars and John 
Thomas have done for the harp. Zamoro, 
Oberthiir, Aptommos, Posse, Zeich and 
Chatterton are other noted names. Much 
excellent music has recently been com- 
posed for this instrument, among which 
may be mentioned nearly all of the 
compositions of Miss Morgan. 

Bachsa was Napoleon’s famous harper. 
He died in Australia in 1856. Gode- 
froid, who passed away last year, was one 
of the greatest of modern masters. Posse, 
another celebrity and the friend of Liszt, is 
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teaching in Leipsic, 
and Carl Zeich in 
Dresden. Oberthiir 
dwells in Belgium 
and John Thomas at 
the court of Queen 
Victoria. 

This large number 
of skillful harpists 
and famous com- 
posers of harp music 
warrants the present 
feeling among lovers 
of the harp that their 
favorite instrument 
has a great future but 
now opening to it. 
The stringed bow of 
the ancient hunter, 
attuned to sweet 
sounds and so mod- 
ernized, is not des- 
tined to that oblivion 
which long ago over- 
took its companion 
minstrels. The lam- 
entation of the poets 
over its early depart- 
ure strikes the stu- 
dent of to-day as premature. It is gather- 
ing to itself new strength and beauty, and 
its masters, if of a frailer and fairer mold 
than the grizzled harpers of the Middle 
Ages, are not less sympathetic. Some of 
the old sadness with which the poets 
invested it is passing from it, and all of 
those who hear it to-day prefer the 
thought of Moore, written in his more 
hopeful mood, 





. . Thou'rt sweet, as if the sigh, 
The breath that pleasure’s wings 
Gave out, when last they wantoned by, 
Were still upon thy strings.” 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


By WM 


P ERHAPS no marvel of science has ex- 

cited the wonderment of those famil- 
lar with its phenomena more than the 
homeward flight of the carrier pigeon. 
Confined in a box and carried in a closed 
express car half the length of a continent, 
the pigeon is finally released more than 
twelve hundred miles from his cote. He 
rises, circles and presently strikes out for 
his distant home, making a record for 
extraordinary speed on his long journey. 
What memory or powerful longing so 
draws him back to the spot of his birth 
that for no single moment does he linger 
in his new environment? How does he 
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confinement of his railway journey ? Is it 
a power of sight more than marvelous 
combined with a reasoning power more 
than human? Or is it some fine exceed- 
ing sensitiveness to external impressions, 
some responsiveness to magnetic currents 
to our senses unknown and to our minds 
unexplained? Who shall pierce the mys- 
tery? Weare safe in calling it instinct, 
but instinct is in its last analysis inex- 
plicable. 

Whatever we call the innate quality of 
the bird, it is to man that it owes its 
development and its usefulness. Like 
the instinct of the honey-bee and the 





in an unknown land thus dis- 
tinguish with unerring accu- 
racy and within the space of 
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silk-worm, long gener- 

ations of natural selec- 

tion, carefully watched 

over and directed by 

man, have made it serv- 

iceable. Pigeon-flying 
has ceased to be a mere sport. 
In peace the pigeon bears 
home news from contesting 
yachts, to which no telegraph 
wire can run; in war he bears 
messages of import from fight- 
ing battleships to anxious 
waiters. And the last news 
from the intrepid Andrée, lost 
else to knowledge from the 
moment his balloon passed 
from sight, is borne by the 
carrier pigeon. 

According to all reliable 
authorities, the origin and 
make-up of the present homing 
pigeon is the result of much 
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careful study and thought 
of the Belgians, who, with 
a view to acquiring greater 
knowledge of the capabil- 
ities and usefulness of 
these feathered messen- 
gers, bred the Cumulet to 
the Smerle and English 
Dragoon. 

The Cumulet (a species 
of Tumbler) is a high-fly- 
ing pigeon, having great 
endurance on the wing. 
In fact, it is known to 
have flown continuously 
for fourteen hours on a 
stretch. ‘There seems to be 
no question that the Cum- 
ulet has been used to induce the habit 
of flying high, which is almost a sine 
qua non in a homing pigeon. As early 
as the thirteenth century, this pigeon 
was used extensively 
for short-distance rac- 
ing in and around 
Antwerp. 

A considerable part 
in the make-up of the 
carrier is the Smerle, 
a species of Owl pig- 
WILLIAM TORKINGTON. €On Which for many 
years was bred in the province of Liége, 
Belgium. The Smerle is much smaller 
than either the Cumulet or Dragoon, very 
persistent in finding its home and ex- 
tremely intelligent. 

The Dragoon pigeon, the origin of 
which seems still to remain unsettled in 
the minds of various writers, is a large, 
powerful, but yet compact, hardy and 
active flier. Like the Cumulet, 
this pigeon was also used for 
short-distance racing in Eng- 
land during the first half of this 
century. It is claimed by the 
best authorities that the Dra- 
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goon was used in the crossing by which 
the homing pigeon was formed. From 
the breed thus obtained only the very 
best and fastest birds have been 
kept and bred from generation 
after generation, until the pres- 
ent race may be considered as 
the very élite 
of homing 
pigeons, 

Much _ mis- 
conception 
prevails in 
the public 
mind as to 
the habits of 
these birds, 
and many 
have been the absurd and altogether im- 
possible imaginings of those who have 
not studied the question. 

For instance, it is a notion very gen- 
erally entertained that all one has to do 
to send a message by a pigeon is to catch 
the bird, tie to it a letter, no matter how 
large or clumsy, and send it off to its 
required destination from its home. One 
good old lady, witnessing the liberation 
of a number of pigeons, asked: «Will 
you kindly tell me how soon your birds 
will return to the basket ?”’ 

The fact is and remains, that a homing 
pigeon will return to its home only, and 
recognizes as its home that place only 
from which it first began to fly. Save in 
rare instances, and after long confinement 
and much painstaking and careful watch- 
ing, homing pigeons accustomed to have 
their liberty have never been successfully 
settled in strange localities and lofts. 

In America, the sport of 
pigeon-flying is still in its in- 
fancy, although in the last ten 
years it has made such rapid 
strides and has taken such a 
strong hold in many localities, 
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notably Philadelphia, New York, Buffalo, 
Jersey City, Brooklyn and Newark, as 
to enlist the attention not only of the 
press, but of the public at large, while 
men of culture, influence and position 
have found pleasure in the breeding 
and training of these wonderful birds. 
= To the National Fed- 

eration of American 
Homing Pigeon Fan- 
ciers belongs the chief 
credit for this advance- 
ment in the United 
States. The member- 
, ship of this Federa- 
= tion at the present 

CHARLEs H. JONES. day numbers some 
eight hundred. However, the chief 
credit belongs to such men as John Van 
Opctal, F. Whiteley, J. B. Welsh, J. R. 
Hussons, Daniel S. Newhall, G. V. Cres- 
son, R. B. Mills and William Verrinder. 
These gentlemen, among others en- 
gaged in pigeon-flving in the early days, 
in their endeavor to establish this pleasant 
pastime in our country built spacious 
lofts for the breeding and flying of homing 
pigeons, sparing no expense in stocking 
them with the choicest strains of Belgian 





birds. 

The achievements of the pigeons belong- 
ing to our friends of the olden days were 
remarkable at that time. They may be 
said to have begun with the first fly from 


the five-hundred-mile-station, made 
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June 21, 1879. The start was made at 


7:05 in the morning and the first two 
birds arrived at 4:15 P.M. on June 22d, 
This was the best American record for 
that distance. Very little was accom- 
plished in reducing this record until June 
14, 1885, when the much-sought-fer and 
hitherto unaccomplished feat of five hun- 
dred miles in the ««day’’ was made by a 
bird named «* Ned Damon,”’ owned by the 
genial president of the National Federa- 
tion, Mr. IT. Fred Goldman, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Of course, now that the height of a 
pigeon-flyer’s ambition had been reached 
and the creation of a new record estab- 
lished, other fanciers, nothing daunted, 
forged ahead and «* Ned Damon’s”’ record 
was beaten the follow- 
ing vear by **Queen,”’ 
a bird belonging to Mr. 
George Waytt, of Key- 
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port, New Jer- 
sey. The speed 
of this bird, 
made for the 
five hundred 
miles, was 1,121 
yards per min- 
ute. Since that 
time, the record 
for speed for 
this distance 
has been suc- 
cessively held 
by Thomas 
Brooks, of Ger- 
mantown, Penn- 
—— sylvania; Jo- 
“ PRANK M.," OwNED By Seph Iverson, 
T. F. GOLDMAN. of Brookl yn, 
New York; Henry Wagner, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and T. Fred Goldman, 
of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Goldman 
has won this honor twice, and 
his second victory is of special 
merit from the fact that in the an- 
nals of the history of our sport 
in America this race stands with- 
out an equal in point of quality 
of competition. The present 
holder of the five-hundred-mile 
record is Paul Krause, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Without question, the veteran 
prize-winner and head of all 
pigeon-flyers of this country is Mr. Conrad 
A. Mahr, of Newark, New Jersey. This 
young man 
began to breed 
and fly pig- 
eons in 1888, 
and at that 
time Newark 
was, as it is 
to-day, one of 
the chief cen- 
ters of pigeon 
fanciers in 
our country. 
As can well be 
imagined, Mr. 
Mahr had his 
hands full to 
compete with 
so many ex- 
perienced fly- 
ers, but this 
did not stop 
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him. He threw his whole soul into the 
work, meeting all difficulties squarely, 
until to-day he stands without a superior. 

He has won no less than thirty-four 
first premiums,twenty-five second, twenty 
thirds, six fourths, four fifths and two 
special challenge races. Yet though his 
birds have taken so many prizes, it has 
not been his good fortune to hold records 
for speed from any of the individual dis- 
tances, viz. from one hundred to five 
hundred miles. 

The honors for places after Mr. Mahr 
are so equally divided that to range them 
correctly in their proper order would bea 
task. This is not of great importance as 
long as they are not first. Of more in- 
terest and value is an account of the best 
speeds made at the various distances, and 
of the men to whom the successful birds 
belong. First in line is the best speed 
for long distance made by a bird liberated 
in the morning and found in 
its loft the same day — that is, 
liberated as soon as_ possible 
after daybreak and flying con- 
tinuously until it is too dark to 
fly. This was made by a bird 
named «Lady Gainsville,”’ 
owned by Mr. James McGauhy, 
of Philadelphia, and purchased 
by him from Mr. Charles Hub, 
the breeder. This bird flew 614 
miles in less than fourteen 
hours, a record which bids fair to stand 
unbroken for some time to come, as the 
majority of fanciers will not risk their 
birds at so great a distance. 

The breeder of this most wonderful 
pigeon has not only proved time and 
again that 
he under- 
stands _per- 
fectly how 
to fly his 
birds, but 
also demon- 
strated that 
his birds in 
the handsof 
others ac- 
complished 
wonders. 
He has un- 
doubtedly 
received the 
best prices 
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“ TRAILER,” 
ever paid for birds. Recently eight birds 
brought him $1,070.00, an average of 
$133.77 per bird. 

1897 proved to be the banner year for 
top-notch speeds, as the best from any 
distance was made in the one-hundred- 
nile race of the Essex County District of 
Newark, New Jersey. Inthis race a bird 
belonging to Mr. A. Whatten 
flew one hundred miles in one 
hour and twenty-nine minutes, 
or at a rate of very nearly one 
and one-eighth miles per minute. 
A little figuring will show the 
reader that this speed is truly 
remarkable. ‘The Empire State 
Express cannot do as well for 
an equal distance. The cham- 


tance homing pigeon of 
America is «Sadie 
Jones,’’ the property of 
Mr. F. Sullivan, of Phil- 
adelphia. This pigeon 
covered the exceedingly 
CHARLES HASER. remarkable distance of 
1,212 miles from Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
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AND F. G. SCHREIBER. 

to Philadelphia in sixteen days. To 
the uninitiated, this undoubtedly seems 
a long time, but be 
it remembered that 
ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred 
birds are never sent 
from beyond the five- 
hundred- 
mile sta- 
tion. Up to T. D. M. CARDEZA 
one year ago this distance was 
considered the extreme from 
which it was advisable to fly 
birds in a regular race. In 
order that a bird may fly for 
distance record beyond five 
hundred miles, it must be 





pion long-dis-  wimuam j. raurz, ‘jumped’ from the farthest 


point from which it has flown, to the point 
from which it is intended to liberate it for 
a record fly. For instance, the longest fly 
of «Sadie Jones’’ previous to flving 1,212 
miles, was from the five-hundred-mile 
station, so that in order to reach home 
she was compelled to cover 712 miles of 
entirely new territory. Nota very small 
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undertaking truly, when 
one considers that even a 
human being would be 
bothered if boxed up and 
sent a thousand miles or 
more from home, turned 
loose in some field and 
then told, «*Go find your 
way home.”’ 

Mr. William §S. Tork- 
ington, also of Philadel- 
phia, is the proud owner 
of «*« New York Ash.”’ The flies of this bird 
collectively are unique for number of miles 
flown and prizes won. In 1893 he won a 
hundred-dollar silver punch-bowl, a di- 
ploma and gold medal at the World's 
Fair and two oil paintings. In 1894 he 
obtained the blue ribbon diploma and a 
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part. The largest and 
best-equipped loft in 
America belongs to T. D. 
M. Cardeza, of German- 
town, Pennsylvania. No 
expense has been spared 
to make it complete in 
every detail. Electric 
light, steam heat, run- 
ning water for bathing 
and drinking uses, wire 
aviary, electric attach- 
ments giving notice of the arrival of the 
birds, burglar alarms, are found here in 
all his lofts. The quality of Mr. Car- 
deza's birds is second to none.’ In his 
cote are to be found pretty nearly all the 
celebrated birds of the country, purchased 
at the highest prices. 














HOMING PIGEONS LIBERATED AT ORANGE 
special diploma for breaking the world’s 
record for the best speed from a distance 
of three hundred miles. In addition to 
the above he holds the following records: 
the five-hundred-mile record five times, 
the three-hundred-mile record twice, six 
hundred and seventy miles from the 
World’s Fair Grounds, 
once. 

In the rearing and care 
of the homing pigeon the 
loft plays an important 
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To enumerate all the + crack"’ birds 
would take up more space than is allowed 
this article ; I content myself, therefore, 
with giving the names of the more prom- 
inent flyers and the records held by them: 

H. C. Boysen, holder of one-hundred- 
nile old bird record ; John Diggle, holder 
of two-hundred-mile old bird record; F. 
Rauff, holder of three-hundred-mile old 


bird record ; W. B. ~e 
Garrabrants, holder of ‘ 
four-hundred-mile old 
bird record; Paul W. 


Krause, holder of five- 
hundred-mile old bird 
record ; 
F.Clark, 
holder of 
one-hun- 
dred-mile 
young 
bird rec- 
ora: 5. 
D. Mon- 
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roe, holder of one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-mile young 
bird record; P. C. Clark, 
holder of two-hundred - 
mile young bird record ; 
Geary & Kendall, holder 
of two-lundred-and-fifty- 
mile young bird record; 
V. G. Kurtz, holder of 
three-hundred-mile 
young bird record; J. 
Eberle, holder of average 
speed record from one 
hundred, one hundred 
and fifty and two hun- 
dred miles; H. A. Lip- 
pincott, holder of long- 
distance record of young 
birds. As a means for 
the quick receipt of news 
from points lacking telegraph or tele- 
phone connections the homing pigeon 
has proved a great practical benefit to 
modern journalism. Several of the larger 
American dailies maintain, regularly, 
flocks of birds for this purpose, and 
hardly a month passes but that they are 
put to practical use. Some years ago the 
‘‘New York Herald’’ demonstrated the 
availability of homing pigeons as dis- 
patch carriers during one of the inter- 
national yacht races. 

Such is, in outline, the history up to 
this date of pigeon-flying in America, 
I have chosen to dwell rather upon the 
triumphs that mark the development of 
the homing instinct than upon the per- 
sonal question of the reward for care and 
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pains expended that lies in the pure en- 
joyment of the pigeon-owner. Yet it is 
this enjoyment rather than the winning 
of any number of prizes that commends 
the sport of pigeon-flying. Continued 
contact with these feathered beauties, 
graceful in the last degree, possessed of 
the highest quality of bird intelligence 
and capable of affection for home and 
owner, brings a simple and ennobling 
satisfaction of the greatest value in the 
life of the busy American man. It is to 
be hoped that the refreshing and useful 
recreation which this sport affords may 
be widely extended ; and that to this end 
we may soon have a national law for the 
protection of the homing pigeon and its 
owners. 
































A CREOLE COURTSHIP. 


By WINGROVE BATHON. 


” M* RUSHWIN !”" 

1 Despite the astonishment in his 
voice, he laid down his pen very delib- 
erately, and pushed his writing to one 
side, as he arose and came forward. 

“ee; 3," 

She took his offered hand, and noticed 
that one of the fingers of the other one 
was knocking imaginary ashes off the 
cigarette in them in quite the same old 
nervous way. 

‘You still preserve that bad habit, I 
see,’ she said, pointing to the cigarette 
and his exhibition of nervousness. 


“Yass. Do yo’?"’ he replied ingen- 
uously. 

«Oh, yes. You may roll me one, if 
you wish. I have just ridden up from 


Pass Christian.”’ 

‘« Well, a ten-mile ride isn’t such a ve’y 
terrible thin’, is it?’’ 

‘‘Not when you are at the end of it,”’ 
she replied, lightly. «I left New York 
vesterday morning, you know. Thev 
dropped the dining-car at Mobile and I 
didn’t go on to New Orleans but got off 
at Pass Christian, and as I had luncheon 
somewhere up the road about one o’clock, 
and didn’t stop at ‘ the Pass,’ as they call 
it, longer than to get into my habit and 
send for a horse and a guide, I am nearly 
famished.”’ 

«« Ah see.’ 

‘« You seem so nervous.”’ 

‘‘We ah goin’ toe hev rathah a tryin’ 
convahsation, Ah suppose.’ 

‘‘T was wondering, as I rode up here, 
whether Mississippi is all Harrison Coun- 
ties. I am sure there are none in any 
other part of the world.”’ 

«« Yo’ seemed ve'y much engrossed with 
it, a moment ago, from mah window 
thah. It is nice.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I had to become engrossed with 
something. You didn’t ask me to sit 
down, or take off my hat, or anything.” 

‘Didn't Ah? How stupid of me. Of 

Of co’se. Sit heah. Take off yo’ 
Put vo’ feet on thuh fendah, an’ be 


"” 


co'se. 
hat. 
comf' table. 
He drew an arm-chair to the open fire, 
and put on a fresh log. «‘Ah was rollin’ yo’ 
cigarette, vo’ know. Did yo’ come alone? 


Did thuh boys put yo’ horse away ?”’ 


‘‘Gordon, you are delicious. Do you 
suppose I don't know, Creole that you 
are, that one part of your hospitality 
could not make you forget another? No! 
You have been trying to decide how to 
receive me !’’ 

‘Yo’ ain’ goin’ toe cry ?”’ 

‘“Who, I?”’ she laughed; ‘certainly 
not. What could have made you think 
so? As for my horse, one of your people 
took him and my guide off—somewhere. 
And then I persuaded them to let me 
come in here to you, unannounced. And 
now—let’s talk.” 

He turned the lamp on his writing- 
table a little lower, so that the glare 
would not light his face, and went back 
to the hearth-rug, where he stood with his 
back to the fire and began making a fresh 
cigarette with the most exacting care. 
He lighted it, and puffed a cloud of 
smoke around his face. 

‘* Why hev yo’ come heah ?"' 

‘Because I love you, Gordon,’’ she 
answered, quite simply, holding out her 
hand to him ; «come here, dear.’’ 

‘No. Waitali’l. Le’s talk.’’ 

He went back to the lamp and turned 
it up to its full height. When he came 
back to the fire every trace of nervous- 
ness or excitement had disappeared. He 
tossed his cigarette into the grate and 
watched it smolder for a minute, then 
flare up into flame and then become a 
little pile of ashes. He drew himself up 
and turned around to her as he felt her 
eyes traveling over the back of his figure, 
and folded his arms quietly behind him. 

‘« Lola,’’ he said, «‘ Ah want toe ask yo’ 
a question.”’ 

«« What is it?’’ 

«Hev yo’ evah fohgiven me foh not 
bein’ a successful man in commercial 
life?”’ 

«« Yes,”’ 

‘When did yo’—eh—eh—ah—arrive at 
that point ?”’ 


‘« The day I read your first book,’’ she 
answered. 

‘Yo’ hev read some of mah books, 
then ?”’ 

« Yes."’ 


” 


‘* How did vo’ find out they wuh mine? 
‘‘T found out as I found out where you 
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were—by the use of inoney. Money will 
do almost anything, you know.”’ 

‘It won’t puhchase thuh privilege of 
insultin’ a man with impunity.’’ 

‘‘Not when he is Gordon de Mauriac, 
no. Goon.” 

‘It didn’t secuh yo’ thuh privilege of 
tellin’ me in ev’thin’ except words that 
Ah was a thief because yo’ lent me seven 
hundred dollahs an’ Ah couldn’t pay it 
back !"’ 

‘IT never attempted to buy any such 
privilege. But go on. Say everything 
you can think of. You must be able to 
remember a great many after six years’ 
meditation over them. I'll talk presently. 
I have come all the way from New York 
to ask your forgiveness for anything you 
may have to forgive, and to convince you 
I love you. But go on.”’ 

‘‘Six yeahs! Has it been six yeahs?”’ 

‘Yes. Does it seem less to you?”’ 

‘« Ah was jes’ thinkin’. Wait a minute. 
Ah hev thuh date.’’ 

He went over to his writing-desk again, 
and pulling out a drawer, took from it a 
letter. 

‘« Ah want toe read yo’ somethin’,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ yass, it’s six yeahs,’’ he added, 
as he began hunting for a paragraph in 
the letter. «‘ Heahitis. Listen: «Ah hev 
shown yo’ ev’y considuhation in this 
question of money an’ Ah am sufficiently 
familiah with business mattahs toe know 
vo’ will nevah amount toe anythin’ in a 
commercial life, an’ Ah know yo’ cannot 
pay me back an’ therefoh resent yo’ 
placing me in thuh position of givin’ yo’ 
money, because Ah love yo’. Yo’ hev im- 
posed upon mah sympathy an’ Ahk will 
nevah discuss oh reply toe any futhuh 
openin’ of thuh money question with yo’. 
If thet is thuh only reason foh yo’ re- 
meimbrance, it may as well be sevuhed.'"’ 

He looked at her over the top of the 
letter. 

‘Yes. I wrote that. I remember it 
quite well. You asked me to lend you 
five hundred dollars more to put some 
small patent on the market. Go on. It 
gives me as ‘much satisfaction to know 
you are now independent of me and my 
money as it must give you. That’s be- 
cause I love you, Gordon. So you see, 
after all, what a good thing money is. It 
gives you independence.”’ 

‘‘A good thin’, sometimes, mais oui; 
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but ’tain’t wuth shucks foh a gyul toe hev 
when Ah love huh, an’ Ah'm poh,”’ he re- 
plied with a vigorous gesture. 

‘« You do love me, then? We are equal 
there, at least, it seems.’’ 

‘‘Ah didn’ say so. Ah was speakin’ 
generally. An’ how dah yo’ come heah 
an’ tell me yo’ love me aftah havin’ writ- 
ten me such a lettah ? Why did yo’ evah 
beg ine to borrow thet money from yo’ if 
yo’ wuh goin’ toe get angry with me foh 
not returnin’ it as soon as yo’ expected?”’ 

‘‘T became angry with vou for seeming 
to be less than the man I love ought to 
be. Gordon, you area very good-looking - 
fellow, and you have a lovely disposition, 
and your birth gives you the right to 
treat some of the kings and queens of 
Europe as if they belonged to a pack of 
playing cards, but you would not interest 
me in the slightest degree if I thought 
you had no ability. You know as well as 
I do that I did not write you those things 
because you owed me that money.’’ 

‘‘Ah doan’ know it. Ah doan’ know 
why yo’ wrote them. Nothin’ could ex- 
cuse yo’ writin’ them.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me so then? 
Why have you waited six years to say so?” 

‘‘Ah couldn’t reply toe such a lettah. 
Ah sent yo’ mah cahd toe acknowledge 
its receipt, but Ah took a great libuhty 
with myse’f even toe do thet.”’ 

‘« Well, you paid it back some time ago. 
The draft being from a New Orleans bank 
gave me the first clue to your where- 
abouts, and I came as soon as I found you 
were here.”’ 

‘‘Yass. Ah paid it with thuh first seven 
hundred dollahs Ah got aftahwahds.’’ 

‘‘ Well, what have you been doing the 
last six years? Tell me, dear.’’ 

‘‘Doan’ call me ‘deah.’ Ah’m not 
deah toe yo’. Ah know it. But Ah’ve 
been workin’, if yo’ want toe know.” 

‘‘But why write under an assumed 
name? Why not let people know that if 
you were not a ‘success in a commercial 
life’ you were in something else? ’’ 

‘‘Ah did it toe keep yo’ from findin’ 
me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you very nearly succeeded.”’ 

‘©Yass. Ah suppose yo’ wuh a great 
deal astonished toe find Ah could write 
books. Yo’ wrote me in thet lettah, yo’ 
know, thet yo’ felt suah Ah nevah would 
amount toe anythin’.’’ 

47 
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«Did I, dear? I was mistaken. But 
tell me whether you have missed me any 
the past six years.’’ 

‘‘Yass, Ah hev missed yo’ considuh- 
ably. Ah had that lettah toe remind me 
of yo’, yo’ know.”’ 

‘Oh, the letter, the letter! Always 
the letter! You know perfectly well that 
I was blinded with anger and carried 
away with resentment when I wrote it, 
because you were behaving so foolishly 
about marrying me. You said you loved 
me, over and over again, and gave me 
every proof a girl could ask, but what was 
I to do when you told me vou didn’t want 
to marry me because you were poor and | 
was an heiress? What nonsense! And 
you even let me beg you twice to take 
me, and you would not! As if the mere 
fact that your father would not marry 
your mother because they were similarly 
situated had anything to dowith it! You 
Southerners have such peculiar ideas. 
You do everything vou can to make a 
girl love you and if she happens to have 
a few dollars, which might be very con- 
venient if the time ever did come to drive 
the wolf away from the door, you say, 
‘Excuse me, I'm too poor to marry you, 
but I'll love you forever.’ What is the 
good of it? I tell you, Gordon——”’ 

‘Yo’ fohget——”’ 

‘I don’t propose to be interrupted. I 
want you to answer me directly and 
straightforwardly. Do vou care anything 
for me or not? If you want to say you 
do, even a little bit, and have forgiven 
me the nasty things I have said to vou 
when I was angry with vou, come and 
kiss me at once.” 

‘But Ah don't desiah toe kiss vo’, at 
ail.” 


‘I don’t believe.it. And anyhow I 


want to be kissed. Are you going to 
place me in the position of begging 
you?"’ 


‘* Lola, if vo" really——"’ 

* Yes, I do, + really.’ "’ 

He kissed her, and taking her by the 
hand, led her over to one of the windows, 
where he put his arm around her and 
pointed out the view that could be had 
of his. place and censiderable of the 
landscape bevond it. 

‘Do yo’ know, Lola,’’ he said, « this 
is a ve'y beautiful place of mine? Yo’ 


wuh askin’ me a moment ago what Ah 
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hev been doin’ thuh last six yeahs, an’ 
whethali Ah hev missed yo’. Ah've been 
dreamin’, an' Ah hev missed yo’, really. 
Many a mawnin’ as Ah hev been ridin’ 
up from Mississippi Soun’, Ah hev caught 
sight of thuh white walls of this house 
against thuh fresh green backgroun’ of 
thuh pines, an’ mah rose-gyahdens an’ 
dew-wet lawns made thuh prettiest soht 
of a settin’ foh thuh house, jes’ like a dia- 
mon’ among emelalds, but yo’ wuh thuh 
prettiest jewel in thuh whole settin’, Ah 
thought, as Ah imagined Ah saw yo’ 
waitin’ on thuh vehanda foh me. Some- 
times, in thuh evenin’s Ah went out thah 
in thuh vehanda, among the vines, with 
mah pipe an’ mah book, when the scent 
from those magnolias ovah thah wan- 
dahed to an’ fro with ev’y fugitive breeze, 
an’ thuh awakened night-jasmine smelled 
so sweet that Ah fohgot toe smoke oh toe 
read oh toe do anythin’ but dream, dream, 
dream of vo’, while Ah watched thuh sun 
sink down in ablaze of glohy an’ light, 
an’ thuh hush of thuh quiet evenin’ 
settled down ovah thuh lan’. Mah lan’! 
Mine an’ yoahs! Look! As fah away 
among thuh pines as vo’ can see, whah 
thuh Lisle Road stretches away ovah thuh 
hill into thuh distance until it’s lost like 
a silvah thread among thuh trees, yo’ 
cahn't see how fah oh how high mah 
thoughts hev climbed, as Ah hev stood 
heah at this window, evenin’ aftah even- 
in’, while thuh moon came up an’ cast its 
red glohy ovah mah quiet Southahn skies 
an’ thuh still watahs of thuh Wolf Rivah 
vo’ see shinin’ thah, an’ thuh stahs ap- 
peahed in all theah silvah radiance above 
mah head. Many a stah has leaned down 
from thuh sky at thuh top of thuh hill 
thah, an’ taken back toe heaven with it a 
thought of yo’ !"’ 

‘‘ Gordon, dear,’’ she said, tremulously, 
‘*this must be a very valuable place, is 
it not?" 

‘*No.. Ah cahn't sav it is.”’ 

‘« Then you are not well enough off vet 
to ask me to marry vou? I would like 
very much to live here.’ 

‘‘Deah, you know me, of old. We hev 
talked lots about this. Nothin’ can make 
me change mah mind. When ouah posi- 
tions in life ah equal——"’ 

‘Let me see. Six years ago you were 
twenty-two vears old. Therefore you are 
now twenty-eight. Six vears ago I was 
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twenty-one. Therefore I am now an old 
maid. I do not propose to wait another 
day for you. I suppose you understand 
that I am very seriously compromised by 
having come down here to you, and re- 
maining alone with you in your bachelor 
home. If you intended to send me away, 
you should have done so the minute I 
came here.’’ 

‘No. Yo’ needn’t worry. Ah ar- 
ranged thuh first five minutes yo’ wuh 
heah toe establish an alibi foh yo’, if nec- 
essary, with some friends of mine in New 
Orleans. Does yo’ guahdian know yo’ 
ah heah?"’ 

‘‘My former guardian is dead. My 
mother occupies that position now. But 
I wrote her a note before I came away, 
saying I was going to you. And I also 
sent a note to the person who gave me 
this ring ci 

‘What ring? 
thet !’’ 

‘‘No, this one. My cousin gave it to 
me a year anda half ago. I am engaged 
to him, you know. My mother wished 
it very much and he is really a very nice 
fellow, and hasn't any peculiar ideas 
about marrying a girl because she is so 
unfortunate as to be an heiress, and I 
really like him very much,”’ 

‘‘Oh, yo’ do!” 





Why, Ah gave yo’ 


«Yes. Iam going back to marry him, 
if he will have me now. His ring,"’ 


turning it round and round on her finger, 
‘‘is very much like his love for me—it 
hasn’t any beginning, but I mavy as well 
make my mother happy if I cannot be so 
miyself.’’ 

‘«Mah ring,’’ he said, quietly, «is like 


mah love foh yo’—it hasn’t any end- 
ing.’’ 
‘‘Oh, well,’’ she said; and then: 


‘Gordon, before I go, I want to burn 
some letters I brought with me. Your 
old letters they are.’’ 

He stirred up the fire. She took a 
package from out a small traveling bag 
she had brought with her, and laid it on 
the coals, where it soon blazed up. 

‘‘ Kiss me again, dear,’’ she said. 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and she put her arms around his 
neck and clung to him for a while. 

‘‘Ah must hev written yo’ a great many 
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lettahs, Lola,’’ he said; «they hev jes’ 
burned out.”’ 

‘*Gordon, I am sorry to have been 
obliged to deceive you, but they were not 
your letters.’’ 

He looked at her uneasily. 

‘I was determined to have you take 
me with my money or without it, 
especially because you are the only man 
I ever knew who found in it an objection 
to me.”’ 

‘Yo’ know so few Creoles,’ he inter- 
rupted. 

‘*So I came down here,’’ she went on, 
‘‘with the express intention of compro- 
mising myself, and laid my plans very 
carefully for that purpose. But you think 
you outwitted me because you are going 
to forbid your servants to say anyone 
was here, because you can bribe the hotel 
people at Pass Christian, and can get 
some one in New Orleans who knows my 
people in New York to write letters say- 
ing how much my visit has been enjoyed, 
and because you rely on my mother’s 
love, and your judgment of my cousin that 
he will marry me whether I have been here 
or not. But I had another resort. My last 
one. I persuaded my mother to turn my 
entire fortune into securities, and that’s 
it, burning in the grate there !”’ 

He seized the poker and quickly tried 
to draw them out, but was too late. He 
caught a glimpse of numbers and en- 
gravings as they fell ts pieces at the 
poker’s touch. 

He turned to her. She was crying, 
but smiling through her tears, as she 
waited. 

‘*Lola,’’ he said, «Ah doan’ know 
whethah yo’ ah a fool oh an angel !"’ 

He rang the bell for a servant. 

“Cyrus,’’ he said, when the darkey 
appeared, «‘hev anothah covah laid foh 
dinnah. Ah doan’ know whethah Ah 
evah mentioned toe yo’ that Ah was 
mah’d. Mrs. de Mauriac has jes’ arrived 
from Europe, ve'y unexpectedly. Pack 
mea travelin’ bag, and hev thuh cah’ge 
ready toe staht foh thuh Pass immedi- 
ately aftah dinnah. We hev toe go away 
foh a couple of days.” 

‘Why, is yo’ mah’d, Marse God'n? 
Ah didn’ know yo’ was mah’d,”’ 

‘: Didn’ yo’ ?”’ said he. 
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MAN-HUNTING IN INDIA. 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, RET. 


.} HE British empire was built up by 
strong wrong-doing. 

Weak wrong-doing seems fated to pull 
it down. 

The year just ended will be remem- 
bered as the climacteric ; the time of the 
turning of the tide. Month after month 
have come rumors, from every quarter of 
the globe—rumors of high-handed acts 
attempted but not carried out ; deeds of 
oppression and violence, but stamped 
with the ignominy of failure. And, as a 
contrast, we have had a string of remon- 
strances against the wrong-doings of 
others—backed up by menace ; ending in 
futility. 

At every failure of British policy, there 
has been an effort to hoodwink the world, 
to muffle up the real facts, to make the 
worse appear the better reason. This 
conspiracy of concealment is instinctive, 
rather than deliberate. It is dictated by 
an ostrich-like infatuation ; a vain hop- 
ing against hope that the damage done 
may thereby be diminished. 

More or less futile elsewhere, the policy 
of silence seemed to have had better luck 
in India. All news of the frontier war 
had to pass through the hands of the 
government, and could thus be made to 
receive almost any complexion. Com- 
ment by Europeans in India was rendered 
very unlikely through obligations of serv- 
ice, ésprit de corps, and race animosity. 
On the part of the natives it was guarded 
against by rigorous press-censorship and 
long terms of imprisonment. 

A general feeling had actually been 
brought about that things were going on 
as well as might be, on the Indian border, 
and that the « rebels ’’ had probably been 
crushed, when the silence was rudely 
broken by the «‘ Pioneer’’ of Allahabad, 
one of the most authoritative organs of 
the English community, with a stormy 
denunciation of the incapacity of the 
British officers, and a peremptory demand 
that they should be cashiered and super- 
seded. Thus, at last, was let slip the 
truth : that defeat had followed on defeat ; 
that disaster had succeeded to disaster. 

Utterances concerning the war have 
been put forth by more than one of the 


Indian gods—high civilians in retirement, 
and war-lords of many medals. Yet not 
one of them contains a clear statement of 
the case, nor any sincere truth as to its 
moral bearings. Everyone has some fa- 
vorite theory to put forward, or some 
grievance to air. And though all have 
confessed that the whole thing is a blun- 
der, none has seen that it is also a crime. 


Northern India is a vast three-cornered 
plain, where are united the river-basins 
of the Indus and Ganges. This bound- 
less plain, with the fierce sun beating 
down upon it from a sky of burnished 
brass, is crowded with millions upon mill- 
ions of the poorest populations in the 
world. They are face to face with half- 
starvation all their lives ; their dwellings 
are mud huts grouped in villages under 
gaunt palm-trees amid the endless rice- 
fields, where the vultures soar in the day- 
time and the jackals wander forth wail- 
ing at night. For thousands and thou- 
sands of square miles, they are huddled 
together almost a thousand to the mile. 

Both sides of this three-cornered plain 
are guarded by walls of mighty mount- 
ains. Its top stretches toward the Pamir, 
the snow-swept ‘ roof of the world.”’ The 
upper corner of the plain, with its toiling 
millions, is the Punjab: land of the Five 
Rivers, affluents of the Indus. The Five 
Rivers pour through splendid gorges in 
the mountain wall of India, down to the 
level plain. The main stream of the In- 
dus, winding along through dark ravines 
and awful solitudes, under the shadow of 
snow-clad summits the loftiest in the 
world, bursts at last through the wall of 
India in a splendid torrent, at the very 
top of the triangle, and bears a broad 
green ribbon of fertility across the burn- 
ing plains to the shores of the ocean. 

In the country on the right bank of the 
Indus gorge the frontier war has been 
raging, in the mountains and valleys that 
lie beyond the wall. The Punjab is at the 
top of the North Indian plain ; Peshawer 
is at the topof the Punjab, and Peshawer is 
the base of the war. On Peshawer, as the 
center of all knowledge, the eyes of India 
have been fixed through anxious months 
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of waiting; they are now turned thither 
in bitter indignation. 

From the curved plain of Peshawer the 
mountains rise, in tiers and terraces, to 
the wild Afghan uplands, the rugged, 
rock-bound homes of five millions of the 
hardest fighters and most hospitable war- 
riors in the world. ‘Their present chief, 
the Ameer, Abdur Rahman Khan, is a 
man with a wise forehead, eagle eves and 
a resolute mouth. He is the strongest 
statesman in Asia, and holds in feudal 
lordship the great Afghan tribes, as at 
once their temporal chief and spiritual 
ruler. He is a Mohammedan, and, like 
all Mohammedans, deeply sincere and 
firm in faith. For years past he has been 
building up a powerful army, establishing 
factories of arms and ammunition, lavish- 
ing keen foresight on every practicable 
means of defending and strengthening his 
tribesmen. 

Such is Afghanistan. 
Ameer. 

Away below his mountain eyrie lie the 
broad plains of the Punjab, once held in 
fee by the Afghans, now under British 
rule. Between the two are wild and war- 
like borderers, owing allegiance toneither. 
They owe no allegiance, because they are 
fond of freedom ; because their mountain 
strongholds and valiant right arms have 
made good their ideal of liberty. 

Their free homes are in the midst of 
lofty ridges, bare and desolate, somber 
peaks and gloomy ravines, sky-soaring 
precipices and craggy pinnacles. Here 
and there, along some mountain torrent, 
lurk half-hidden valleys where the tribes- 
men have theirhomes. Every tribe is lord 
within its own valley. All alike are fierce 
lovers, fierce haters, wild in vengeance 
and wild in defense of their freedom. 
‘« We can endure discord; we can endure 
alarms; we can endure blood; we can 
never endure a master.’’ Thus spoke one 
of them with unconscious eloquence, ex- 
pressing the genius of them all. 

The splendid sunlight of their days, the 
chill and icy beauty of their nights, are 
not more extreme than is the wild passion 
of their unmastered wills. Like the 
Spartans of old in their valor and rugged 
simplicity, they have their fierce laws of 
chivatry, their binding notions of honor. 
Not one of them but will offer to an 11l- 
armed opponent his own best sword, and 
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food and drink too, if need be, in order 
that the fight between them. may be bet- 
ter fought. They know and love every 
inch of their immemorial hills ; they have 
climbed every summit ; every pass, defile, 
ravineand rocky ledge is to them a beloved 
inheritance. They hold life cheap, but 
freedom dear; and not one of them but re- 
joices in the red death of battle, where a 
man goes down fighting valiantly to the 
halls of the shades. 

It is the fashion to speak of these hills 
and valleys as a ‘‘no man’s land,’’ as 
though the men whose tribes have dwelt 
here for immemorial ages had no title to 
them. It is the habit, again, to speak of 
these inhabitants as bloodthirsty savages, 
but this only means that they can give a 
good account of British troops. Again, 
they call them treacherous ; and by this 
we must understand that they are learn- 
ing to oppose subterfuge and broken 
pledges by broken pledges and subter- 
fuge. At least it can be said, that they 
do this in defense of their homes. 

Through the‘: no man’s land”’ of the free 
tribesmen, there are two chief roadways 
to Afghanistan : the Khyber, leading di- 
rectly from Peshawer; and the Kohat 
Pass, farther south, in the Samana hills. 
On either side of the Khyber Pass, the 
wild and rocky uplands of ‘‘no man’s 
land”’ stretch northward and southward ; 
all the hills on either side, and the valleys 
between them, being held by the warrior 
Afridis, than whom none is more valor- 
ous, or skilled in the art of battle. Their 
pastime has ever been war, or adventure 
as dangerous as war. Since 1880, the 
Afridis have been recognized as the «‘ keep- 
ers of the Khvber”’; and it is recorded, to 
their honor, that no harm has come to 
any caravan in the seventeen intervening 
years. 

One may form a general idea of the 
fighting power of all the tribesmen by 
recalling what befell a British army of 
occupation in 1842. The government of 
British India had been engaged in a series 
of high-handed acts, intrigues and diplo- 
in the domestic affairs of the 


macy, 
Afghans. An army had been sent to 
Cabul. But the country rose up against 


it, and on the 6th of January the army 
began its retreat. The British force num- 
bered some five thousand troops, with 
twice as many camp-followers. After a 
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week, of all this force only twenty re- 
mained. One only returned to India; 
We cannot think of these butchered thou- 
sands without horror, but—what business 
had they to be there? 

The Afridis hold the Khyber. South of 
them, in the Samana hills, and round the 
Kohat Pass, and Kurma valley, are the 
OrakZais. To the south of these, again, are 
the Waziris, on the Tochi River, flowing, 
like all these streams, down to the Indus. 
On the other side of the Afridis, north- 
ward from the Khyber, are the Momands. 
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lies the road to Chitral, a wild hill- 
province, under the towering crests of the 
Hindu Kush. 

This is the land where the fighting has 
been going on, and these are the men 
who dwell in it. What happened there 
we shall record in briefest sequence; just 
as the messages came, in panic-breeding 
swiftness, to the Simla rulers, away across 
the Punjab plains. 

Early in July a British force was at- 
tacked in the Tochi valley —where no 
British force should have been— by the 
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And all these tribes are one in their fierce 
valor, in their wild love of liberty, their 
chivalry and their unmastered wills. All 
alike are ready to die for the freedom of 
their hills and valleys, in a land as wild 
and rugged as any in the world. 

North, again, of the Momands are the 
Swat tribesmen, a gentler race, whom 
the fiercer warriors call ‘‘ the women of 
the Pathans.’’ They are the remnant of 
an older people ; perhaps descended from 
the men who followed Zoroaster. Through 
the valley of the Swats, along their river, 








AND BEING KILLED." 


Waziris. A large ‘‘ punitive force’’ was 
immediately sent thither, but the tribes- 
men scattered through the mountains. 

later in July a series of desperate 
attacks were made by the Swats on the 
Malakand fort, within their territory. 
They were ‘repelled with great loss.”’ 
A «punitive expedition ’’ was dispatched 
to the Swat valley, and the tribesmen 
were crushed into submission. 

In August the Afridis, the lords of the 
Khyber, hearing that liberty was being 
murdered to the north and south of them, 
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took up arms to defend themselves. They 
seized the forts of the Khyber, Lundi 
Kotal, Ali Musjid, Fort Maude. The 
punitive force of the Swat country, join- 
ing the opponents of the Afridis, beat 
back the latter after five hours’ desperate 
fighting. 

In September the Momand country was 
up in arms, and the tribes were inflicting 
and suffering heavy loss. 

By the end of the month all the frontier 
was seething in the struggle for freedom, 

om the Indus gorge right down south- 
ward to Beluchistan. 

Simla was swept by a panic—not an 
unprecedented thing for Simla. ‘ Puni- 
tive forces’’ followed each other in swift 
succession until an army of sixty thou- 
sand British troops had passed beyond 
the wall of India and disappeared among 
the wild valleys and wilder hills of that 
‘‘no man’s land’’ where they worship 
liberty. 

New Year's day brought bad news from 
India. The Zakka Khels, among the 
bravest of the Pathan warriors, have 
blockaded a division of General Sir Will- 
iam Lockhart’s army, and hold the Ali 
Musjid and Lundi Kotal forts, which 
dominate the Khyber Pass. 

Though a British army of sixty thou- 
sand picked troops has been fighting 
among the Pathan hills for full three 
months, the end of the struggle seems as 
far away as ever. Few certain facts as to 
the conduct of the war are known and 
news has been of the scantiest. But thus 
much is certain: the British troops are 
carrying an armed invasion into the 
country of tribes who have been free 
for ages, and these tribes are fighting 
heroically in defense of their freedom and 
their homes. 

It is curious that the events of the 
present campaign are an almost perfect 
reproduction of a war carried on there 
three hundred years ago by the great 
Mogul, Akbar. 

The scene of Akbar's campaign was 
the same: the hill-country round the 
plain of Peshawer. The hills to the 
north of the plain belong to the Yusufzeis, 
strongest of all the tribes and lords of 
many valleys, which stretch among ridges 
of hills up to the snows of the Hindu 
Kush, and end in narrow glens, walled 
by lofty precipices, or shrouded in impen- 
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etrable woods. In climate and beauty 
they rival even blest Kashmir, the Indian 
paradise. 

Each of the clans had in Akbar’s time, 
as now, a hereditary chieftain, who was 
the spokesman of the tribe rather than its 
ruler. Every village settled its own 
affairs ; disputes were settled by juries, 
and meetings were held in the village 
hall, also the gymnasium of the tribe and 
the guestroom for the stranger. The 
land was equally divided, and new distri- 
butions secured that equality. 

Akbar’s forces were led by two com- 
manders : his foster-brother, Zain Khan, 
and his favorite, Raja Bir Bal, a Brahman 
and a bard. Bir Bal soon gained com- 
mand of the Peshawer plain and then 
pressed through the passes, in a spirit as 
hopeful as Sir William Lockhart’s, three 
months ago. But he soon found himself 
lost among dark ravines, valleys of deso- 
late rock, which led nowhere, precipitous 
ledges and inaccessible peaks. With the 
utmost difficulty he made his way back 
to the plains. 

Zain Khan was more determined. He 
pierced through dangerous passes, and 
built forts to secure each position gained. 
But his troops were so worn out by the 
hardships of a campaign that would have 
tried a cohort of Alpine guides, and the 
daring lords of the hills fought so boldly 
for their freedom, that he was at last 
forced to join Bir Bal’s forces on the 
plain. Their defeat was undoubted, 
though not yet final. 

A strong force was sent by Akbar to 
join them, and it was decided to risk all 
on one desperate effort to overcome thie 
tribesmen. So the two generals advanced 
through the pass into the mountains. 
Bir Bal toiled to the summit of the pass, 
only to be attacked by an ambuscade of 
tribesmen ; his army was scattered, and 
his troops made a desperate attempt to 
retreat again tothe plain. At the foot of 
the pass Zain Khan was also attacked. 
He defended himself for a night and a 
day, while Bir Bal rallied his troops and 
joined him. 

Zain Khan very wisely counseled capit- 
ulation and retreat, but Bir Bal deter- 
mined to fight the quarrel out. He left 
Zain Khan to seek a pass that he had 
heard of, hoping to find a safe roadway to 
the plains. But as he-entered the gorge 
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at the head of the pass the 
tribesmen assailed him on 
all sides, pouring down 
stones and arrows on his 
troops, and charging down 
the hillside with inimitable 
daring. The invaders were 
at their mercy; men, horses, 
elephants, were huddled in 
wildest confusion in the 
throat of the pass; and Bir 
Bal and his chieftains were 
amongst the slain. Zain 
Khan's retreat was not less 
unfortunate; swarms of 
archers, matchlock men and 
slingers hovered round him, 
harassed him all day and 
fell on his army with double 
fury at night. Only a few 
of his troops survived that 
slaughter, and he himself 
made his way on foot, al- 
most alone, to safety on the 
plains. 

Akbar was never consoled 
for the death of his favorite 
general; nor would he ever 
again receive his foster- 
brother, as being in some 
sense accessory to Bir Bal's 
death. 

Other generals were sent 
into the hills with other 
forces, but the fate of the 
war was the same; for fifteen years the 
tribesmen resisted every invader and every 
effort to curtail their liberties. And, adds 
the historian, «‘ they retain their turbulent 
independence undiminished to the present 
day.’’ 

Anyone can see how closely this re- 
sembles what has been going on in the 
very same hills and valleys for the last 
six months. But it is more than enter- 
taining to find that, even in Akbar’s day, 
they had the equivalent of the Simla 
functionaries, whose duty it is « to revile 
the enemy, and turn defeat into victory.’’ 
After telling of Bir Bal’s death, Abul 
Fazl, the court historian, speaks thus: 
‘‘ The highlands were soon cleared of the 
rubbish of rebellion; many were killed, 
and a large number took refuge in Iran 
and Turan. And thus the countries of 
Bajaur, Swat and Tirah, which are rarely 
to be equaled in the world for their 
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climate and fertility, and the plenty of 
their fruits, were cleansed of these wicked 
wretches.”’ 

To students of the Simla dispatches, it 
is hardly necessary to add that, as to-day, 
these ‘rebels’? were on their own free 
hillsides, and owed allegiance to no man ; 
so they were no rebels, but defenders of 
their freedom against invasion. And, 
further, their final defeat was an abso- 
lute fabrication. History repeats itself. 
The tribesmen are free warriors still ; and 
Akbar the Magnificent and all his impe- 
rial power are faded away. 

The events of the war suggest three 
questions, \. cic we shall answer in their 
order. 

First : how came the British forces to 
be attacked by the Pathan ‘tribesmen ? 
What had brought them into the midst 
of these mountains of immemorial free- 
dom ? 
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As to the answer, there is no uncer- 
tainty or dispute at all. In every case, 
their presence was an attempt to supple- 
ment broken faith by armed violence. 
They did not own a foot of land among 
all these mountains, any more than they 
own Manhattan Island. If it be sug- 
gested that « political necessities ’’ might 
compel some foreign power to establish a 
row of forts along Broadway for the pur- 
pose of «‘ domina‘ ng the tribesmen,’’ we 
may suggest that a contrary political ne- 
cessity might lead to these forts being 
blown into the air. And that is precisely 
what the Pathan tribesmen have been 
trying todo. There area score or more 
of these forts built among their mount- 
ains ; for the most part built on broken 
promises, like the notorious outpost 
among the Swats, the cause of all the 
present evil. It is an old diplomatic ex- 
pedient, that of promising to depart while 
secretly determining to stay. We can 
judge of the barbarity of these tribesmen 
when we see it still effectual among them. 
They have not learned that some polit- 
ical pledges are made to be broken ; and 
in their ignorance they looked to see 
them kept. And these are the people 
who are accused of ‘‘treachery.’’ When 
they found that they had been deceived, 
and that they were threatened with serv- 
itude and foreign domination, they ap- 
pealed to the sword, ready to fight to 
the death for freedom, defending their 
homes, their well-loved valleys, their 
solitary hills. This is « rebellion,’’ even 
though they are fighting on soil that 
their tribes have owned for ages, against 
the rapacity and violence of an armed 
invader. The penalty of such rebellion 
is a ‘‘punitive expedition,’’ spreading 
death and desolation among their home- 
steads ; organized rapine and murder, for 
the crime of fighting for freedom. One 
has seen much sympathy tendered to the 
widows and children of the British officers 
who have fallen among the frontier hills. 
It is true, they deserve all sympathy 
that should ever follow after sorrow. But 
have the fallen Afridis and Orakzais no 
widows and orphans? Or is wailing 
over the mutilated dead more tolerable 
for the untutored women of the hillsides ? 

What scenes of tragic resistance, of 
heroism and despair, have been hid by 
the curtain of the hills for all these 
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months, we shall never know; for those 
intrusted with carrying out these acts of 
vengeance are hardly likely to tell how 
their work was done. But thus much 
we can confidently believe: that freedom 
has had her martyrs there not less heroic, 
and not less valorous, than any that the 
world has seen ; that if they have fallen, 
fighting for their homes, they have fallen 
like men, and fighting against fearful 
odds. Their name for chivalry and daring 
has not been tarnished, though their lives 
are forfeit to keep it bright. 

The most ominous. thing about the 
whole story is this: the British writers 
on the war, whether civilian or military, 
are unanimous in declarjng that these 
‘“punitive expeditions,’’ or organized 
murders, are necessary and right, in de- 
fense of ‘British honor’’; some, more 
modestly, say ‘‘ British prestige.’’ What 
sort of honor can that be that must add 
deliberate murder to deliberate breach of 
faith, because that breach of faith was 
resented and resisted? And what notions 
of honor can be held by those who insist 
on the organized murders while admit- 
ting the breach of faith? It is curious 
to find these same writers speaking of 
‘Afghan treachery’’ and « Afghan vio- 
lence.’’ 

A second question: what is the real 
motive-force behind all this? 

The pretext for it is easy enough to 
find; and when found, somewhat instruct- 
ive. Besides that word of «‘ honor,’’ there 
is put forth the claim that all these forts 
in the free dominions of free men are 
needed to forestall a «foreign invader.’’ 
To speak plainly, ‘we must break faith 
with the Afridis, the Orakzais, the 
Swats, the Chitralis, the Beluchis, the 
Momands, and we must send murdering 
expeditions into their lands when they 
resent, because we are afraid; afraid of 
the army of the czar!”’ 

And that is what we come to, with 
all this talk of British valor and British 
honor. But we must hold British valor 
blameless, in this case; and for a sin- 
gular reason. For no sane man in India 
believes for an instant in this imagined 
‘Russian invader ’’; just as no sane man 
believes for an instant that murdering 
the Afridis and Swats is likely to check 
the invader, should the impossible take 
place. Take the case of Chitral. Its 
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position and character are such that it 
would. bea feat of the utmost difficulty 
for a band of Alpine guides to find their 
way thither from the northern side; and 
they would have to cross the wildest 
wastes in the world todo it. Can there 
be the faintest possibility of an invading 
army getting there, or ever getting out 
again, given the character of the ground? 
Yet the inveterate lust of intrigue took 
a British force there, some two years 
ago; there were the usual promises of 
speedy departure, and the usual breaking 
of these promises. And the cost of it 
all, with the relief expeditions and puni- 
tive forces entailed, was wrung out of 
the starving natives of the plains, in 
defense of British honor, and to guard 
them against the armies of the czar. 
This « policy ’’ of avowed cowardice, 


even if it is disingenuously avowed, has 
already driven the Indian. government 
hopelessly into debt, and to the verge 





of bankruptcy ; that is 
one way of stating the 
matter. Another way 
is, to say that the starv- 
ing peasants of the sun- 
burnt plains have been 
so systematically over- 
taxed that any local 
searcity finds them 
penniless, and with no 
resources to tide over 
the evil; while they 
are so impoverished 
that a failure of rain be- 
comes, as in the period 
just passed, an appall- 
ing national calamity. 
The British Indian 
government has just 
sent far and wide the news that two 
millions have been spent by the Indian 
treasury in famine relief. Will they sup- 
plement this by telling us how many 
millions have been spent, in recent years, 
beyond the frontiers, to defend that great 
name of honor? And how many of those 
whom famine carried away on the last 
great journey might have been kept alive 
had British honor not been so ruinously 
protected ? 

But these things are only pretexts ; 
and we are not really expected to believe 
them ; they are aimed at the intellectual 
level of the Afridis. 

The real reasons are the lust of land, 
the lust of intrigue, the lust of domina- 
tion ; and, strongest of all, the instinct 
of man-hunting inevitably bred in the 
British officer by the conditions of his 
life in India. I do not for a moment 
mean to say that these officers are not full 
of bravery. But they are in a country 
they hate, among races they despise ; 
they are broken in nerve by a climate 
that is extremely destructive to men of 
European race. They have no moral or 
mental life whatever ; only an awful stag- 
nation, that breeds a fierce necessity of 
excitement. 

These are the reasons that make it im- 
perative for the British Indian govern- 
ment to organize lust for their soldiers, 
and to organize man-hunts in the hills for 
their officers. They must have excite- 
ment, and what more exciting than the 
man-hunt on the mountains? I know 
that the government acts in this without 
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any conscious 
intent of 
wrong-doing; 
let the wid- 
ows of the 
Afridis learn 
it too, and 
take there- 
from consola- 
tion. 

Then there 
is that other 
game, played 
chiefly on the 
hillsof Simla, 
the decora- 
tion - hunting 
and promo- 
tion - hunting 
of the Indian 
gods, whether 
military or 
civilian. The 
starved peas- 
ants of the 
plains, and 
those who 
watch their 
wives and children starving, should be 
proud that they are allowed to put up the 
stakes for a game like this, even though 
they are not offered a share of the win- 
nings. 

Each is right, but all are wrong. Let 
us propose a way by which all may be 
right, and British honor gain a brightness 
to which it has been a stranger for many 
a day. 

In the name of honor, let the troops be 
brought back from the pursuit of organ- 
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ized murder 
among the 
hills. In the 
name of hon- 
of let there 
be no ques- 
tion of pun- 
ishing men 
because they 
have been 
A wronged and 

1 faith with 
Athem has 
been broken. 
In the name 
of honor, let 
there be no 
more extor- 
tion from the 
already starv- 
ing peasants 
of the plains 
of millions 
which are to 
be scattered 
among the 
mountains. 

One more 
question remains: what will be the out 
come of it all? What is the result likely 
to be, on India? 

And I must confess that the prospect 
seems to me to be so bad in every way, that 
I hesitate to fill in the somber colors of the 
picture. The hot air seems heavy with 
the shadow of disaster great, appalling, 
all-embracing. There is little sign of 
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any good ; of any hope that true wisdom 
and.true honor will avail, or be available, 
to ward off that disaster. 














DOES IT EDUCATE IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE 
OF THE TERM ? 


ANSWERS OF PRESIDENT THWING OF 


oe interested in education 

rejoices in this discussion. For 
there are three things in which the better 
part of the American people is constantly 
concerned. They are politics, religion 
and education. So long as discussion 
prevails respecting these fundamental 
questions, so long will the methods re- 
specting these elements of our life be wise 
and the decisions affecting them be sound. 
Discussion is safety.—President Thwing. 

1. The first article of the educational 
series which has been published in THE 
COSMOPOLITAN was founded upon the 
following hynothesis: «The pursuit of 
all mankind is happiness.* ‘There is no 
other basis upon which any tenable theory 
of education for youth may be built than 
that the training received tend, in the 
highest degree, toward those conditions 
of mind and body which will best serve 
to bring happiness to the individual edu- 
cated and to those about him. That, at 
least, is the ideal toward which education 
must move with ever-quickening strides.”’ 

Do you believe that this is the true 
ideal? If not—what? 

Answer of President Thwing.—I1 do 
not like the form in which this ques- 
tion is put. It is not wise to make hap- 
piness an ideal in education or in any 
other process of life. Happiness is a re- 
sult of certain methods and conditions, 
but to put it forward as a conscious aim is 
the foreordaining of failure. Happiness is 
notonly a product butalso possibly is a by- 
product of our existence. I should very 
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much prefer to substitute for the idea of 
happiness either one of two or three ideas. 
I should prefer to say, for instance, that a 
proper educational ideal is power. A man 
may wisely give to himself an education 
in order to give to himself greater power. 
This idea.of force prevails in the idea of a 
liberal education which Huxley presented 
thirty years ago: ‘That man, I think, 
has had a liberal education who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose in- 
tellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order ; ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossaniers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind.is 
stored with the great and fundamental 
truths of nature and of the laws of her 
operation ; one who, no stinted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vig- 
orous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself ’’ (Huxley, «* Science and Educa- 
tion: "ssays,’’ p. 86’. 

An application of ..1is idea of power, or 
possibly a method or kind of the power 
itself which education may properly have 
for its ideal, lies in what I shall call « so- 
cial efficiency.’’ Education should make 
aman of value to human society. His 


*FROM WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY.—Happiness is generic, and ts applied to almost every kind of enjoyment 


except that of the animal appetites. 


FROM THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.—Every man speaks of happiness as his end of ends: he wishes to live 


well or to do well. which he considers to be the same as being happy. 
opinions as to that which constitutes happiness; nav, the same man 


But men disagree exceedingly in their 
sometimes places tt tn one thing, 


sometimes in another—in health or in siches, according as he happens to be sick or poor.—Grote’s Artstotle 
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education is ordained to give him power, 
not for its holding but for its using, and 
this using has its most fitting field of em- 
ployment among human beings. John 
Ruskin, in writing of what it is most 
profitable to learn, declares that a man 
ought to know three things: «1st. Where 
he is; 2d. Where he is going; 3d. What he 
had better do under those circumstances. 

. . The man who knows these things, 
and who has had his will so subdued in 
learning them, that he is ready to do what 
he knows he ought, I should call edu- 
cated; and the man who knows them 
not, uneducated, though he could talk 
all the tongues of Babel.’’ 

There is also a very general idea which 
may be put forward as a worthy ideal of 
education. It is expressed in the word 
character or virtue. Education is de- 
signed to give a man character large in 
its intellectual resources, noble in its 
affections, right in its volitional choices 
and sound in its ethical relations. It is 
designed to inspire in everyone that 
virtue which Locke in his «‘ Thoughts on 
Education ’’ emphasized, and also to form 
in us that likeness to the Divine author 
of our being who made us in His own 
image. Its purpose is to make one of 
that intellectual breadth, profundity and 
discrimination and of that purity of heart 
which Cardinal Newman has described 
with rare beauty, even for himself, in a 
familiar passage. 

It might also be said that the attaining 
of culture is a proper aim of education. 
Culture is siply the knowledge of the 
best things, united with the proper effects 
of this knowledge upon the human mind. 

Despite the sarcasm that has been 
poured upon Matthew Arnold's « Sweet- 
ness and Light,’’ it is still to be said that 
love and truth are elements of culture 
representing the two points whence one 
can well draw the whole educational 
ellipse. 

To me either power, or social efficiency, 
or character, or culture, represents a far 
worthier ideal for education than happi- 
ness. It is further to be said that, if one 
should make any one of this quartette of 
virtues his educational ideal, and should 
worthily pursue it, he could content him- 
self with believing that he had better as- 
surance of securing happiness than if he 
had made happiness itself his immedi- 
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Let us all have 
not struggle or 
It is a result, 


ate and conscious aim. 
happiness, but let us 
strive for it consciously. 
not an ideal. 

2. Do you think that the training of 
the mind of youth can be accomplished by 
the study of Physics, Chemistry, Physi- 
ology, Psychology and English, German 
and French Literature as thoroughly as 
by that of Latin and Greek ? 

Answer of President Thwing.—I may 
be allowed to say that in this second 
question I do not like the apparent 
antagonism between different subjects 
of education. Each department of knowl- 
edge as a means of education is valuable. 
The sciences, including the mathematics, 
are valuable in training one in accuracy 
of observation and in soundness of infer- 
ence. Physiology, psychology and philos- 
ophy are valuable in helping one to se- 
cure a knowledge of his own being. Lan- 
guage is valuable as embodying a most 
important tool for securing literary re- 
sults. Literature is valuable as being the 
incarnation of the finest products of the 
human reason. History is of primary 
value as standing for the heritage which 
each generation receives from its prede- 
cessors. It is a microcosm of human 
achievement. This and other topics of 
study are each of special worth. Each is 
more valuable than any other in certain re- 
lations. Eachisof less valuethan any other 
also in certain relations. Let it be ever 
understood that there should be no antag- 
onism between these or any other proper 
subjects of education and of study. Each 
of them can do fora man what all the 
others combined cannot do. 

It may be fitting to say one or two 
things in particular. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine says (p. 30, 
‘‘ Life and Speeches’’ ): +‘ Except the blind 
forces of nature, nothing moves in this 
world which is not Greek in its origin.”’ 
Making all the discount from this phrase 
which the ordinary scholar would wish 
to make, is it still true that Greek has 
done for modern life what a man who is 
a professor of Greek, Dr. Jebb, has said? 
— It has furnished models of excellence 
which can never be superseded ; by its 
spirit it supplies a medicine for diseases 
of the modern mind, a corrective for 
aberrations of modern taste, a discipline 
no less than a delight for the modern 
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imagination ; since that obedience to rea- 
son which it exacts is also a return to the 
most gracious activities of life and nature’”’ 
(‘‘ Aspects of Modern Study,’’ pp. 176-7). 

Even if one is not prepared to go so far 
as Professor Jebb does go, it is still true 
that Greek literature is an important part 
of the world’s literature. It represents a 
large and fine product of the human 
mind in a unique part of human history. 
It is therefore worth studying. The same 
judgment may be made respecting the 
Latin literature in certain aspects. Who- 
ever neglects Latin literature as embody- 
ing the products of the skill of the Roman 
mind for several centuries, is neglecting 
an important part of the history of man. 

It is furthermore to be said, that if one 
is to become acquainted with any modern 
language, with the exception of the Ger- 
man, be it English or any one of the five 
Romance languages, he will find that a 
knowledge of Latin is necessary for the 
proper securing of his purposes. In fact, 
for one to attempt to learn any one of the 
three chief Romance languages (French, 
Italian and Spanish) without knowing 
Latin, would be for him to attempt to 
learn physics without knowing mathe- 
matics. 

In saying this I would not be under- 
stood as opposing, in even indirect ways, 
the educational value of any modern lan- 
guage; but I would be interpreted as say- 
ing that Greek and Latin do have a 
unique value. They, Greek and Latin, 
can do for the student of modern lan- 
guages what no other linguistic agent 
can accomplish. 

3. Will not a curriculum made up of 
the sciences and modern literature develop 
the reasoning powers to a higher degree 
than one in which the study of Latin and 
Greek is the chief factor ? 

Answer of President Thwing.—In com- 
paring the modern languages and the 
ancient, it is to be borne in mind, first, 


that the Latin and Greek have been 
made excellent educational tools 
through long-continued use. Teach- 


ers have learned through centuries bv 
what methods to secure the largest re- 
sults in the use of these ancient languages 
and literatures. An equally long-contin- 


ued use of French and German might give 
to these tongues an educational value 
quite as great. 


But at the present time, 
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upon the ground of simple knowledge of 
tools they are not as valuable. It is fur- 
thermore to be said that these ancient 
tongues represent a more highly inflected 
linguistic product. They can, therefore, 
be used to train that indispensable quality 
which we call discrimination, as most 
languages cannot be used. I suppose 
that most students of the modern lan- 
guages who also know the ancient, would 
say that the Greek expresses more deli- 
cate shades of meaning than can any 
modern language. Discrimination is a 
most important part of education. In 
fact, I sometimes think that it is by far 
the most important. 

It is also to be suggested that linguistic 
studies represent the human mind, while 
scientific studies represent material nat- 
ure. ‘The sciences embody man's know]- 
edgé of the physical world; language and 
literature, man's knowledge of himself. 
The one are the interpretation of the his- 
tory of the globe, and the other the inter- 
pretation of the huiman soul. The clas- 
sics, both ancient and modern, stand for 
humanity. Itis significant that they are, 
in the students’ phrase, called ‘the 
humanities.’’ It is certainly worth while 
to know the human mind and what it has 
achieved. It is certainly worth while to 
know nature. But for one to say that 
to know the history of nature is more im- 
portant than to know the history of man, 
would be as misleading as for one to say 
that to know the history of man is more 
important than to know the phenomena 
of nature. Let us now be content with 
saying that each has unique value. 

4. Inasmuch as the student, in a large 
percentage of cases, immediately follow- 


ing graduation enters upon a_profes- 
sional or business career and not in- 


frequently assumes family cares, should 
not provision be made for thorough in- 
struction by lectures on choice of occu- 
pation or profession—the intention being 
to afford him the widest possible infor- 
mation regarding the occupations of life, 
and to enable him to choose with knowl- 
edge rather than with prejudice? 

Answer of President Thwing.— This 
question opens a very inviting field 
and one into which college officers have 
not been sufficiently eager to enter. 
For it is of grave importance for col- 
lege men to know in advance for what 
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professions or occupations they are best 
fitted. The college should do all it can 
to save each student from mistakes in the 
fundamental choices of his being. But 
such salvation is not, in my opinion, se- 
cured by prescribing courses of study 
upon the choice of one’s life-work. Such 
counsel is best given through personal 
relationships. College officers are always 
most happy to talk with college students 
about the great questions that concern 
them as persons. Socrates called him- 
self, as I remember the phrase, an « intel- 
lectual midwife.’’ He wished to help 
young men to be born into large careers 
and noble character. Now, the midwife 
is not a midwife in general but she is a 
midwife in particular. She is to help in 
individual crises. Each college professor 
may fittingly think of himself in relation 
to helping men in these individual crises 
of their being; and such help, be it 
always said, is given the most efficiently 
when it is given in the most individual 
and personal ways. 

5. Should not thorough instruction re- 
garding the duties of the married state, 
the psychological aids to selection and to 
happy wedded relations and the proper 
bringing up of children, constitute an im- 
portant part of every college course ? 

Answer of Fresident Thwing.—FEvery 
father and mother who have ason or a 
daughter growing into maturity know 
that the best and the most they can 
do to regulate the conjugal choices of 
their children is by training up the child 
in the way that he ought to go, and 


liis own choices and their daughter to 
accept or decline her own offers. In this, 
as in every respect, the method for the 
college as the method for the home, as 
is also the Divine method, is to give to 
every man the best opportunities for giv- 
ing to himself the best training—and shen 
to trust him, If he prove himself not 
worthy of receiving the trust, ill and bad 
for himself and for others; if he prove 
himself worthy of the trust, well and 
good for himself and for all. But first to 
train and secondly to trust, represent the 
method and the condition. 

6. If Latin and Greek should* be omit- 
ted from the curricula of school (six 
years) and college (four years), would 
there not be ample time not only to 
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train the mind in science and two mod- 
ern languages (including English), but 
also to teach the things most requisite for 
properly embarking upon that active life 
which usually follows college graduation ? 

Answer of President Thwing.— This 
question implies that a far longer time 
is usually given to the study of Latin 
and Greek than is given in many schools 
and colleges. Most high schools do not 
require the study of Latin for more 
than four, and the study of Greek for 
more than three, years, and in many 
colleges the study of both these ancient 
languages does not extend farther than 
the first vear. Therefore instead of the 
devotion of ten years to Latin and Greek, 
only half this period is given in many 
instances. But it is to be affirmed that, 
whether the time that is allowed to these 
linguistic pursuits be long or short, there 
is still ample time for the pursuit of those 
studies which may, in the thought of 
some persons, relate more directly to 
active life. But it is to be said further 
in answering this, as in answering every 
question, that the value of the personal- 
ity of the teacher in fitting men for life 
is quite as great as—and some would say 
far greater than—the value of the studies 
which are pursued. Students forget the 
teachings of their professors. Indeed, 
there is hardly better evidence of the fact 
that a man is well educated than that he 
has forgotten most of the things that he 
learned in college. Students never for- 
get their teachers, and, be. those teachers 
worthy, students never cease to sing the 
hallelujah chorus in their honor. Emer- 
son has somewhere expressed the idea 
that he does not care what a man says; 
what a man is stands by the side of what 
he says so as to make us unable to hear 
what he says. So the force and the 
sweetness, the purity and the power, the 
love and the justice, the sheer, perpendic- 
ular, noble character of the 
college teacher as impressed upon the 
boy or girl whom he instructs is of far 
greater consequence than the content of 
the learning which he conveys. Such 
training, too, is the best preparation that 
one can have for taking up the active 
work of life. It is also never to be for- 
gotten that, in this common and urgent 
demand for what are called practical 
things, practical studies, practical meth- 


massive, 
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ods, the most practical thing is the man 
himself. He is the one who is to prac- 
tice, to do and to work; and therefore 
whatever fits him to see clearly, to think 
soundly, to reason accurately and swiftly, 
to feel purely, to choose rightly, is ac- 
complishing and fitting him to accom- 
plish the most practical things in this 
most practical world. 

7. Do you hold that time should be ob- 
tained for the most important studies by 
omitting those which are least important? 

Answer of President Thwing.—To this 
question one should of course give, 
and one is glad to give, a most hearty 
‘‘yes.’’ But I infer that the one who 
asks the question has somewhat con- 
cealed his real meaning. I infer that the 
hidden meaning relates to the principle 
of individuality. Studies that are more 
or most important to certain men are less 
or least important to certain other men, 
and on the other hand studies that are 
less or least important to some men are 
more or even most important to other 
men, Each man should pursue’ those 
studies which are of most value to him- 
self and let alone those studies which are 
of least value to himself. In a word, the 
elective system should, if it be possible, 
be applied as far down in our educational 
system as the grammar schools. If it 
were possible, it would be wise, in my 
judgment, even in the grammar schools 
to pick out the boys and the girls who 
are sure of prolonging their education up 
to the age of twenty-one or twenty-five 
and to separate them from those students 
who are sure of closing their educational 
career at the age of fifteen. For certain 
linguistic studies can be best pursued in 
the grammar schools by those who are to 
prolong their educational career; and cer- 
tain peculiarly bread-winning studies 
should be put into the grammar school 
for those who must close their careers 
before reaching the middle of their teens. 
The simple difficulty in carrying out this 
suggestion is the difficulty of cost. Edu- 
cation is costly, like all the best things. 
It is the most costly thing in American 
life except crime. But to extend the 
principles of individuality into the gram- 
mar school, through the elective system 
of studies, would represent so large an 
increase in the educationat cost that there 
is no hope, for the present at least, in 


urging its introduction into our Ameri- 
can system. 

I wish further to say in reference to 
the relative importance of studies for 
different individuals that it is time for us 
to stop trying after a certain age to de- 
velop students in studies for which they 
have no fitness. The Divine author of 
our being made us as individuals, he 
has made us with individualities and 
these individualities we are to develop. 
Let us respect our abilities and recognize 
our limitations. 

8. Should not all students be compelled 
to include, as part of their daily duties, 
exercise sufficient to develop sound bodies 
while establishing habits tending to main- 
tain health at a maximum of efficiency ? 

Answer of President Thwing.—To this 
question, too, I. am glad to answer 
with a hearty ‘‘amen.’’ Laziness seems 
to be a part, and perhaps the only part, 
of the total depravity under which 
we labor upon our entrance into this 
world. This laziness perpetuates itself 
even in good college men, and this 
laziness prevents them from wishing to 
take exercise. But college men should 
come to feel—as in a general way they 
know—that they cannot do the work with 
their minds even while they are students, 
and that they cannot do the work with 
their minds which their life as students is 
supposed to be preparing them to do, ex- 
cept as this mental power is united with a 
proper amount of physical force. They 
should also realize that a proper amount 
of physical force depends in no small 
degree upon a proper amount of physical 
exercise. Therefore students should be 
persuaded, through some method—and 
that method is the best in which their 
own will exercises the largest choice— 
to take a proper amount of physical ex- 
ercise in the gymnasium each day. The 
college, as the home, has done its duty 
to the student when it has given him the 
opportunity and the motive for using 
and applying his powers im the best ways. 
From this point forward for the whole life, 
the professor, like the parent, must com- 
mit the student unto himself for forming 
his own character and for working out 
his own career, The student has become 
his own master. If he fail, the loss is 
primarily his own. If he win, by Divine 
Grace, the credit also is his. 
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DANNY NOWLAN’S 
EXPERIMENT 
IN GOATS. 


By GERALD BRENAN, 


JYERHAPS it was 
through some of the 
varied cross-strains which 
goto make up Irish ances- 
try, that Danny Nowlan 
inherited vague leanings 
toward the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. 
Maybe he had found in- 
timations of the doctrine 
in sundry stray volumes 
of his schoolboy past, and 
the seeds of thought thus 
generated, left quite un- , 
guarded, had become a 
warped and weird growth. 
Perhaps he had scoured up 
his strange theory from 
the depths of his inner 
life, in the fashion of the 
proverbial German. At 
any rate, Danny Nowlan 
had this theory: and he not only professed 
but practiced it. 

This famous theory is best described as 
Danny himself described it to me, years 
ago, in Ballycarney churchyard. 

I had strolled into the churchyard, 
partly because of its quaint old grave- 
stones, and partly to peep at the lichened 
church through which Noll Cromwell's 
cannon-balls had whistled their Puritanic 
war-hymns. To my disgust, I found the 
paths in every direction infested by goats! 
Goats browsed among the tombs, clanking 
their hobbling-chains over the graves of 
the departed. There were goats in the 
ruined chancel where those stanch old 
chieftains, the O’Carneys of Ballycarney, 
rested shoulder to shoulder. There were 
goats in the bleak, nettle-grown inclosure 
to the north—Ballycarney’s potter’s field. 
()ne could scarcely stir for goats, of every 
:ize, age and color, from the ill-tempered 
pitriarch of his tribe to the bleating kid 
or yesterday’s weaning. 

It was not strange, under these circum- 
stances, that I should anathematize goats ; 
I did it and with emphasis. The words 
were barely out of my mouth (to use an 
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“HE USED TO LOOK SO SAD WHEN I CALLED HIM 


OLIVER CRUMMLE.’ 


Irish idiom) when from the old church 
stepped forth a gray and wizened hunch- 
back. It was Danny Nowlan, the parish 
sexton, tutelary genius of the place. 

‘‘Take shame to yourself!’’ cried the 
gravedigger, ‘‘ for spakin’ words the like 
o’ them. Little ye know, I’ll go bail, 
that my goats are no common ones. Lit- 
tle ye think, that comes among ’em wid 
a gibe on your lips, that the soul of a 
man dwells under the hairy hide of every 
goat in Ballycarney churchyard.”’ 

I have ‘‘ fads’’ of my own; and lunacy 
is but an exaggeration of ‘‘fads.’’ So I 
did not smile at this queer hunchback, 
lunatic though he might be. Instead, I 
craved his indulgence and the pardon of 
his goats, pleading ignorance in excuse 
for my hasty language. 

Danny Nowlan was mollified. «Sure 
an’ if you didn’t know,”’ he said, ‘* you 
couldn’t be expected to understand. Sit 
down on the tombstone there—’tis ould 
Sir Geoffrey O’Carney’s, by the same 
token—an’ I'll tell ye all about myself 
an’ my goats.’’ 

I took my seat, accordingly, on Sir 
Geoffrey’s sepulcher, while Danny Now- 
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lan expounded to me his theory. ‘As 
sexton of the churchyard,’’ quoth the 
hunchback, «‘I have the rights o’ the 
grass—meanin’ that I can graze any 
bastes belongin’ to me on the graves. 
An’ 'tis good grass an’ rich, your honor, 
that grows in a churchyard. But the 
stuff that’s in the grass, sure it differs 
wid every grave—an’ that's where my 
thayory begins. 

‘‘I started wid one solitary goat, be- 
cause I was poor then, an’ hadn’t got 
wisdom. That single goat, combined 
wid a naatural gift of observation, taught 
me all I know. ‘To-day I have a neat 
house beyant, an’ fifty-five pound in 
Kilmore Bank. All along o’ the goats— 
an’ the grass o’ the graves ! 

‘‘You see I didn’t like to put my one 
goat on the graves of the dacint people, 
because I thought their childher an’ them 
that belonged to them mightn’t like it. 
So I just hobbled my first goat over there 
beyant, on the north side, where the pot- 
ther's field is, an’ all the tramps an’ 


niver-do-wells are laid. Would ve be- 
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lieve, your honor? After three months’ 
feedin’ in potther’s field, chains couldn’t 
hould that goat. He became tlie worst 
black guard an’ the worst wanderer—savin’ 
your presence, for ‘tis a wanderer you are 
yourself— in the barony of Kilcarney. 
Divil a mornin’ but I had to go stravag- 
lin’ afther him—a mighty hard thing for 

a poor boy wid a back like mine, avic. 
‘Well, one day while I was leadin’ 
Oliver Crummle—I called the goat Oli- 
ver Crummle because I could get no good 
of him—as-I was leadin’ of him home to 
his ould quarters in potther's field, word 
came to me of a buryin’. So I just tied 
Oliver to the nearest grave, an’ left him 
there. I never noticed at the time that 
the grave belonged to Father Roger Walsh 
(God rest his sow]!), the best priest an’ 
the best man that ever lived in the parish 
of Ballycarney. You can tell what a 
saint Father Roger was by readin’ his 
cynotaph — though sorra’ guide that is, 
for there’s many a dirty blackguard that 
has the fine tombstone. But Father 
Roger's raal tomb is in the hearts o’ the 
people; an’ ’tis the good, 


honest man he was, en- 
tirely. 
‘Anyhow, I left my 


goat overnight on the 
priest’s grave. Next day, 
when I got out o’ bed, I 
remembered him; an’ I 
says—‘I’ll go bail that 
my bould Crummile is 
half-way to Carney Hall 
back gate by this time!’ 
So out I goes ; an’ there, 
if you'll believe me, was’ 
Oliver Crummie, squat- 
tin’ quietly on his hun- 
kers, eatin’ away at the 
grass on Father Roger's 
grave. 

+ Arrah, Oliver, ma 
bouchal,’ says I; ‘if your 
new quarters suit you so 
well, vou may as well 
stick to them.’ So I le.t 
him tied to the priest's 
tomb. 

Your honor, that goat 
got so good, that at last 
I took the chain off his 
leg altogether. You 
couldn't coax him away 
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from the churchyard ; an’ he used to look 
so sad when I called him «Oliver Crum- 
mile,’ that I hadn’t the heart but to 
change his name to ‘Dan O'Connell.’ 
The farmers heard tell of his conversion, 
an’ came from miles around to see him. 


‘TAKE SHAME TO YOURSELF," 


CRIED THE GRAVEDIGGER. 


In his ould, wicked days he asked nothing 
better than to break out an’ ate Madam 
Carney’s fancy garden hedge at Carney 
Hall beyant. His change of sperit so 
pleased Madam Carney, that, ’pon my 
sowkins, she offered me five pound for 
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the baste; an’ wid the money I bought 
two young goats instead o’ one. But I 
larned a lesson from Dan O’Connell, 
late Oliver Crummle. No more goats 
went to graze on potther’s field. I kept 
’em tied to the pillars of Father Roger’s 
gravestone ; an’ the result was that the 
fame o’ my goats spread from Ballycarney 
to Kilmore city, an’ I made money hand 
over fist. Every pound I got went back 
into goats; until I had so many that 
divil another goat could find room over 
Father Roger Walsh. So I took a quiet 
rayson wid myself—an’ it was then that 
I laid down my thayory. 

‘‘I says to myself: ‘’Tis not the grass, 
avic, but the man that’s buried under- 
neath, that counts.’ Graze a goat over a 
niver-do-well or a tramp, an’ that goat 
turns out tramp or niver-do-well. But 
graze your goat over a good, honest man, 
an’ you'll have a good, honest goat. 
’Tis mighty easy to see the dayduction 
I drew from them facts—as Mr. Carney 
himself admitted to me. 

«« Anyhow, Father Walsh's grave bein’ 
occupied, I had to look around for a new 
piece o’ good man’s grass. ‘I'll try the 
quality next,’ says I; and so I tied the 
goats to the very tomb you're sittin’ on— 
the tomb of ould Sir Geoffrey O’Carney, 
Mr. Carney’s ancestor, that was lord here 
afore Crummle’s time. Well, avic, the 
goats turned out well enough in point o’ 
dacincy ; but they got so mortial proud 
off that O’Carney grass, that they were 
no usetosellany more. They turned up 
their noses at thistles an’ prassheoch. 
Nothing but the best an’ tindherest grass, 
is you please, would suit ’em. Sure the 
ould O’Carney sap had got into their 
veins, an’ there’s no finer an’ no ouldher 
blood in all the County Kilmore than 
them same O’Carneys—or ‘Carneys’ as 
they call themselves, since every gom- 
been-man sticks an ‘O’ to his father’s 
name. Arrah, that’s a sample o’ their 
pride ; for they’d rather sacrifice the ‘O’ 
they fought for, six hundred years an’ 
more, than share it wid people that have 
no call to it. Well, anyhow, the goats 
that grazed on Sir Geoffrey’s grass turned 
out so haughty that I had to give 'em to 
the priest—because, ye know, ’tis the 
custom to give anything you can get no 
good of to the church, in these parts. 

‘*My thayory worked so well, an’ I 
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made so much money by grazin’ goats 
over good, quiet men, that by an’ by I 
could afford to expayriment—as Mr. Car- 
ney calls it. Them expayriments would 
fill a book ! 

‘‘I grazed a goat on Marty Dowling 
the poacher’s grave ; an’ that goat never 
cared for his own grass, but loved nothing 
better than breakin’ out an’ stealin’ from 
his neighbor. Another goat that fed 
over Larry Gaffagan (the best hurler, 
runner an’ jumper in the parish was 
Larry!) ; an’ the divil himself couldn’t 
hould that baste. Wid my own two eyes 
I saw him take the big inthrance gates 
at Carney Hall, in one bound. He could 
run faster than the wind; an’ Mr. Car- 
ney called him ‘the athlete.’ You can 
see for yourself how ne came to be an 
athlete. 

‘But the last of my expayriments was 
wid the goat I took outside the wall to 
where they lay the murdherers an’ sui- 
cides— mighty few o’ the likes is in 
Ballycarney, thanks be tothe Lord! One 
dark night that poor crayture burst his 
chain, gored two other goats to death 
an’ was found drowned in the River Feor 
next mornin’. There he lay—murdherer 
an’ suicide in one; an’ ’twas all my 
fault for grazin’ him where I did. 

«That brought me remorse o’ con- 
science, an’ I followed out the thayory, 
widout any expayriments at all. The 
good goats, that could stand a bit o’ div- 
ilment, I put on the graves o’ playboys 
an’ merry fellows; an’ the bad goats, 
that was far gone in wickedness, were 
hobbled over the bones o’ fine, dacint 
men, like his reverence. But them goats 
that was too poor o° sperit an’ humble 
beyond rayson, I brought to the O’Carney 
graves, where the grass is so proud it 
scorns to grow daisies. 

‘An’ the outcome o’ the thayory, 
your honor, is that my goats keep at the 
same level all the year round—an’ divil a 
finer breed o’ goats you’ll find in Kilmore 
County.”’ 

Here Danny paused abruptly -—his 
crooked figure assuming .an attitude of 
the keenest attention. Indeed there was 


something strongly suggestive of his own 
goats in the little man, as he listened 
eagerly—snuffing the air, goat fashion, 
as though scenting distant trouble. Then 
clambering upon Sir Geoffrey’s tomb, and 
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shading his eyes with one 
hand, he looked to thie 
eastward with head bent 
as far back as his de- 
formity would allow and 
his uncouth nose well 
cocked up. 

For several minutes, it 
seemed, there was an ab- 
solute and almost painful 
silence, so intent was 
Danny upon something 
which I could neither see 
nor hear. At last a light 
of comprehension spread 
over his wrinkled old face 
as he laboriously hopped 
down from the tomb. 

My dullerear nowcaught 
thesound which had doubt- 
less disturbed my mentor 
—the distant noise of 
clashing goat-horns. 

“Wirrah! wirrah!” 
cried the little sexton— 
‘’tis the thayory work- 
in’, your honor. Last 
night I shifted a dacint 
goat from Father Roger's 
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grave to where [anty 

Houragan—the swearin’, 

fightin’, swaggerin’ black- vr» Peter Newell 

guard — lies, undher the “I SAW HIM TAKE THE BIG INTHRANCE GATES AT CARNEY HALL 
whitethorn beyant; an’ ee eee 

the goat that was browsin’ over poor nice, gentle, dacint goat that I took 


Lanty I dhragged wid great throuble an’ 
a power o’ persuasion to Father Roger’s 
blessed grass. ’Tis me last expayriment, 
your honor. Faith, I’m thinkin’ I'm 
but the hailf-witted boy to have done it, 
for I know me thayory works as sure as 
the sun and the expayriments bring little 
but throuble. 

‘‘An’ what, think you, is the result of 
the thransfer? There's Lanty Houragan's 
savage goat, turned as mild as spring 
water, grazin’ peacefully an’ forgettin’ his 
evil past, when along comes the very same 


from the priest’s grave only last night. 
May I die an Orangeman, if Father 
Roger’s goat hasn’t been utterly ruin- 
ated by single night o’' Lanty 
Houragan’s grass; an’ if I don’t make 
haste, he’ll make goat-flesh o’ my latest 
convert ! for ’tis the new-born rapscallion 
is now afther breakin’ loose an’ a spreein’ 
an’ cavortin’ all over the dacint graves.”’ 

Danny hobbled away with as much 
haste as he could to put a stop to a too 
violently practical exhibition of the the- 
ory of the +: grass o’ the graves.”’ 


one 














THE DELIBERATION OF MR. DUNKIN. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


ILTONVILLE had just risen to the 
dignity of being a school town. 
Now, to the uninitiated and unconcerned 
reader this may appear to be the most un- 
important statement in the world. But 
one who knows Miltonville and realizes 
all the facts in the case will see that the 
simple remark is really fraught with 
mighty import. 

When for two years a growing village 
has had to crush its municipal pride and 
send its knowledge-seeking youth to a 
rival town two miles away ; when that 
rival has boasted and vaunted its su- 
periority ; when a listless school-board 
has been unsuccessfully prodded, month 
after month, then the final decision in 
favor of the institution and the renting 
of a room in which to establish it is no 
small matter. And now Fox Run, with 
its most plebeian name but arrogantly 
aristocratic community, could no longer 
look down upon Miltonville. 

The colored population of this town was 
sufficiently large and influential to merit 
their having a member on the school- 
board. But Mr. Dunkin, the incumbent, 
had found no employment for his energies 
until within the last two months, when 
he had suddenly entered the school fight 
with unwonted zest. Now it was an 
assured thing, and on Monday Miss Cal- 
lena Johnson was to start the fountain of 
knowledge a-going. This in itself was 
enough to set the community in a com- 
motion. 

Much had been heard of Miss Callena 
before she had been selected as a guiding 
genius of the new venture. She had 
even visited Fox Run, which prided 
itself greatly on the event. Flattering 
rumors were afloat in regard to her beauty 
and brilliancy. She was from Lexington. 
What further recommendation as to her 
personal charms did she need? She was 
to come in on Saturday evening, and as 
the railroad had not deigned to come 
nearer to Miltonville than Fox Run sta- 
tion—another thorn in the side of the 
Miltonvillians—Mr. Dunkin as the im- 
portant official in the affair was delegated 
to go and bring the fair one into her 
kingdom. 


Now, Mr. Dunkin was a man of deliber- 


ation. He prided himself upon that. He 
did nothing in a hurry. Nothing came 
from him without due forethought. So, 


in this case, before going for Miss Cal- 
lena, he visited Mr. Alonzo Taft. Who 
was Mr. Taft? Of course you have never 
been to Miltonville or you would never 
have asked that question. Mr. Alonzo 
Taft was valet to Major Richardson, who 
lived in the great house on the hill over- 
looking the town. He not only held this 
distinguished position in that aristocratic 
household, but he was the black beau 
ideal and social mentor for all the town. 

Him, then, did Mr. Dunkin seek, and 
delivered himself as follows: ‘‘ Mistah 
Taf’, you reco’nize de dooty dat is laid 
upon me by bein’ a membah of de 
school-boa’d. I has got to go to de 
depot aftah Miss Callena Johnson to-mor- 
row aftahnoon. Now, Mistah Taf’, I is 
a delibut man, myse’f. I is mighty keer- 
ful what I does an’ how I does it. As 
you know, I ain’t no man fu’ society, an’ 
conserkently, I is not convusant wid some 
of de manipulations of comp’ny. So I 
t’ought I’d come an’ ax yo’ advice about 
sev’al t’ings: what to waih, an’ which 
side o’ de wagon to have Miss Callena on, 
an’ how to he’p huh in, an’ so fofe.’’ 

«Why, of co’se, Mr. Dunkin,’’ said the 
elegant Alonzo, ‘‘I shell be happy to ad- 
ministah any instructions to you dat lies 
within my powah.”’ 

Mr. Taft was a perfect second edition 
of Major Richardson, bound in black hide. 

‘‘But,’’ he went on in atone of digni- 
fied banter, ‘‘ we shell have to keep a eye 
on you prosp’ous bachelors. You may be 
castin’ sheep-eyes at Miss Callena.”’ 

‘*Dat ’u’d be mo’ nachul an’ fittener in 
a young man lak you,’’ said Mr. Dunkin 
deliberately. P 

‘‘Oh, I has been located in my affec- 
tions too long to lif’ anchor now.”’ 

‘You don’ say,’’ said the prosperous 
bachelor, casting a quick glance at the 
speaker. 

«« Yes, indeed, suh.”’ 

So they chatted on, and in the course 
of time the deliberate Dunkin got such 
information as he wished, and departed in 
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the happy consciousness that on the mor- 
row he should do the proper and only the 
proper thing. 

After he was gone, Alonzo Taft rubbed 
his chin and mused, ‘I wonder what ol’ 
man Dunkin ’s got in his head. Dey say 
he’s too slow an’ thinks too long evah to 
git married. But you watch dem thinkin’ 
people when dey do make up deir minds.”’ 

On the morrow when Mr. Dunkin went 


forth, he outshone Solomon in all his 
glory. When he came back, the eyes of 


all the town saw Miss Callena Johnson, 
beribboned and smiling, sitting on his 
right and chatting away vivaciously. As 
to her looks, the half had not been told. 
As to her manners, those smiles and 
head-tossings gave promise of unheard-of 
graces, and the hearts of all Miltonville 
throbbed as one. 

Alonzo Taft was lounging carelessly on 
the corner as the teacher and her escort 
passed along. He raised his hat to them 
with that sweeping, graceful gesture 
which was known to but two men in that 
vicinity, himself and Major Richardson. 
After some hesitation as to which hand 
should retain the reins, Mr. Dunkin re- 
turned the salute. 

The next day being Sunday, and uni- 
versal calling-day in Miltonville, Eli 
Thompson’s house, where Miss Callena 
had taken up her abode, was filled with 
guests. All the beaux in town were 
there, resplendent in their Sunday best. 
Many a damsel sat alone that afternoon 
whose front room no Sunday before had 
seen untenanted. Mr. Taft was there, 
and also one who came early and stayed 
late—Mr. Dunkin. The younger men 
thought that he was rather overplaying 
his réle of school trustee. He was en- 
tirely too conscientious as to his duties to 
Miss Callena. What the young beaux 
wanted to know was whether it was en- 
tirely in his official position that he sat 
so long with Miss Callena that first Sab- 
bath. 

On Monday morning the school opened 
with great éclat. There were exercises. 
The trustee was called upon to make a 
speech, and, as speech- making is the 
birthright of his race, acquitted himself 
with credit. The teacher was seen to 
smile at him as he sat down. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, a 
smile is a small thing. It is given, taken 
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and forgotten allin a moment. At other 
times, it is the keynote to the tragedy or 
comedy of a life. Miss Callena’s smile 
was like an electric spark setting fire to 
a whole train of combustibles. Those who 
saw it marveled and told their neighbors, 
and their neighbors asked them what it 
meant. Before night, that smileand all the 
import it might carry was the town’s talk. 

Alonzo Taft had seen it. Unlike the 
others, he said nothing to his neighbors. 
He questioned himself only. To him that 
smile meant familiarity, good-fellowship 
and a thorough mutual understanding. 
He looked into the dark, dancing eves of 
Miss Callena, and in spite of his state- 
ment of a few days ago that he had been 
located too long to « lif’ anchor,’’ he felt 
a pang at his heart that was like the first 
stab of jealousy. So he was deeply in- 
terested that evening when Maria, his 
fellow-servant, told him that Mr. Dunkin 
was waiting to see him. He _ hurried 
through with his work, even leaving a 
speck of lint on the major’s coat—an_ un- 
precedented thing—and hastened down to 
his guest. 

A look of great seriousness and deter- 
mination was fixed upon the features 
of the «‘prosp’ous bachelor’’ as his host 
made his appearance and invited him up 
to his room. 

Mr. Dunkin was well seated and had 
his pipe going before he began: ‘‘ Mistah 
Taf’, I allus has ‘lowed dat you was a 
sensible young man an’ a pu’son of mo’ 
dan o'dina’y intel’gence.’’ 

‘You flatteh me, Mistah Dunkin, you 
flatteh me, suh.”’ 

‘‘Now I’s a man, Mistah Taf’, dat 
don’ do nuffin’ in a hu’y. I don’ mek 
up my min’ quick ’bout myse’f ner ‘bout 
othah people. But when my min’ is 
made up, it’s made up. Now I come up 
hyeah to cornfide in you ‘bout somep'n’. 
I was mighty glad to hyeah you say de 
othah day dat yo’ ’fections was done sot 
an’ located, because hit meks me free to 
talk to vou ’bout a mattah, seein’ dat 
hit’s a mattah of my own ’fections.”’ 

‘« This is ve’y int’rustin’, Mistah Dun- 
kin ; go on.”’ 

‘I's a-cornfidin’ in you because you is a 
young man of presentment an’ knows 
jes’ how to pu’sue a co’se of cou’tin’. I 
unnerstan’ dat you is ingaged to Miss 
Marfy Madison.”’ 
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Mr. Taft smiled with a sudden accession 
of modesty either real or assumed. 

‘Now, I ain’t nevah had no expe- 
runce in cou’tin’ ladies, because I nevah 
’spected to ma’y. But hit’s nachel dat a 
man should change his min’, Mistah 
Taf’, 'specially 'bout sich a mattah as 
matermony.’’ 

‘‘ Nothin’ mo’ nachel in de world.”’ 

‘*So, when I seed dat it was pos’ble to 
bring sich a young lady as I hyeahed 
Miss Callena Johnson was, to Miltonville, 
by jes’ havin’ a school, I wo’ks to have 
de school.’’ 

‘* Oh, dat’s de reason you commence to 
tek sich a int’rus, huh !’’ The expression 
slipped from Alonzo's lips. 

‘«« Don’ narrow me down, Mistah Taf’. 
Don' narrow me down! Dat was one o’ 
de reasons. Howsomevah, we has de 
school an’ Miss Callena is hyeah. So fa’ 
my wo’k is good. But I ’low dat no man 
dat ain’t experunced in cou’tin’ ort to tek 
de 'sponsibility alone.’’ 

‘Of co’se not !’’ said Alonzo. 

‘‘SoI thought I’d ax you to he’p me 
by drappin’ roun’ to Miss Callena’s 
’casionally an’ puttin’ in a word fu’ me. 
I unnerstan’ dat women-folks laks to 
hyeah ’bout de man dat’s cou’tin’ dem, 
f'om de outside. Now, you kin be of 
gret suhvice to me, an’ you won't lose 
nothin’ by it. Jes’ manage to let Miss 
Callena know 'bout my propity, an’ ‘bout 
my hogs an’ my hosses an’ my chickens, 
an’ dat I’s buyin’ mo’ lan’. Drap it kind 
o’ delikit lak. Don’ mention my name 
too often. Will you he’p me out dat- 
away ?”’ 

‘«“W’y, co’se I will, Mr. Dunkin. It'll 
gi’ me gret pleasuah to he’p you in dis 
way, an’ I'll be jes’ as delikit as anybody 
kin.”’ 

‘*Dat’s right. Dat’s right.”’ 

‘¢T won’t mention vo’ name too much.”’ 

‘«Dat’s right.’’ 

‘I'll jes’ hint an’ hint an’ hint.” 

‘Dat’s right. You jes’ got it right 
ezactly, an’ you sha'n’t lose nothin’ by it, 
I tell you.”’ 

The « prosp’ous bachelor’’ rose in great 
elation and shook Mr. Taft’s hand vigor- 
ously as he departed. 

‘‘Miss Marfy, Miss Callena: Miss Cal- 
lena, Miss Marfy,’’ repeated Mr. Taft, as 
he stood musing after his visitor had 
gone. 
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It may have been zeal in the cause of 
his good friend, or it may have been some 
very natural desire for appreciation of his 
own merits, that prompted Alonzo Taft to 
dress with such extreme care for his visit 
to Miss Callena Johnson on the next 
night. He did explain his haste to make 
the call by telling himself that if he was 
going to doanything for Mr. Dunkin he 
had better be about it. But this anxiety 
on his protégé’s account did not explain 
why he put on his fawn-colored waist- 
coat, which he had never once worn when 
visiting Miss Martha, nor why he needed 
to be so extraordinarily long in tying his 
bow tie. His beaver was rubbed and ca- 
ressed until it shone again. Major Rich- 
ardson himself had not looked better in 
that blue Prince Albert coat, when it was 
a year newer. Thus arrayed, stepping 
manfully and twirling a tiny cane, did 
the redoubtable Mr. Taft set out for the 
conquest of Miss Callena Johnson. It is 
just possible that it was Alonzo's absorp- 
tion in his own magnificence that made 
him forgetfully walk down the very street 
on which Miss Martha Madison’s cottage 
was situated. Miss Martha was at the 
gate. He looked up and saw her, but too 
late to retreat. 

‘La! Mistah Taf’,’’ said Miss Martha, 
smiling as she opened the gate for him. 
“T wasn’t expectin’ you dis evenin’. 
Walk right in.’’ 

‘««T—I—I—thank you, Miss Marfy, 
thank you,’’ replied the dark beau, a bit 
confused but stepping through the gate- 
way. ‘‘It’sa mighty fine evenin’ we're 
havin’.’’ 

‘I don’t wonner you taken yo'se’f out 
fu’ a walk. I was thinkin’ ’bout goin’ 
out myse’f ontwell I seen you comin’ 
along. You mus’’a’ been mighty tuck 
up wif de weathah, ’cause you hahdly 
knowed when you got to de gate. I 
thought you was a-goin’ to pass on by.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t pass dis gate. I’m so 
used to comin’ hyeah dat I reckon my 
teet ’u'd jes’ tu’n up de walk of dey own 
accord.”’ 

‘* Dey didn’t tu'n up dat walk much 


Sunday. Whaih was you all day aftah 
mo’nin’ chu’ch? I ’spected you up in de 
aft’noon.”’ 


‘‘T__I—would ’a’ been’’—Mr. Taft 
was beginning to writhe upon his chair— 
‘¢but I had to go out to mek some calls.” 
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‘« Oh, yes,’’ retorted Miss Martha good- 
naturedly, ««I reckon you was one o’ dem 
gent’ mans dat was settin’ up at de school- 
teacher’s house.’’ 

‘«T fu’ one was callin’ on Miss Callena. 
Hit’s only propah when a strange lady 
come to town fu’ de gent’men to call an’ 
pay deir ’spects.’’ 

“IT reckon hit ain’t propah fu’ de 
gent’mans to tek none o’ de ladies to call.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t ’scussin’ dat,’’ said Mr. Taft 
with some acerbity. 

‘© Of co’se you ain’t. Well, hit ain’t 
none o’ my bus’ness, to be sho. I ain’t 
thinkin’ nothin’ ’bout myse’f or none o’ 
the things you been sayin’ to me. But 
all I got to say is, you bettah leave Miss 
Callena, as you call huh, alone, cause ev- 
ahbody say ol’ man Dunkin got his eyes 
sot on huh, an’ he gwine towin. Dey do 
say, too, dat he outsot you all, Sunday.’’ 

Nothing could have hurt Alonzo Taft’s 
pride more than this or more thoroughly 
aroused his dignity. 

‘‘Ef I wanted Miss Callena Johnson,”’ 
he said, «‘I wouldn’t stan’ back fu’ no- 
body like ol’ man Dunkin.”’ 

‘«T reckon you wouldn’t, but you might 
set in an’ git jes’ nachelly sot back,”’ and 
Martha laughed maliciously. 

‘‘T ain’t boastin’ bout what I could do 
ef I had a min’ to, but I ’low ef I wan’ed 
to set my cap fu’ any young lady, I 
wouldn’t be feared o’ no ol’ man dat 
don’t know nothin’ but hogs an’ chick- 
ens.”’ 

‘* Nevah min’! Dem hogs an’ chickens 
fetches money, an’ dat’s what yo’ fine 
city ladies wants, an’ don’t you fu’git it.”’ 

‘¢ Money ain’t a-gwine to mek no ol’ 
man young.’’ 

‘«De ol’ man wa’n’t too ol’ to outset 
you all young men anyhow.”’ 

‘‘ Dey’s somep’n’ mo’ to cou’tin’ ’sides 
settin’.”’ 

‘* Yes, but a long set an’ a long pocket 
is mighty big evidence.”’ 

‘‘T don’t keer ef it is. Wha-what's de 
use of argyin’? Ido’ want Miss Callena 
nohow—I do’ want huh.”’ 

‘You stahted de argyment: I didn’t 
staht it. You ain’t goin’, is you?”’ 

‘*IT got to go,’’ said Alonzo, with his 
hand on the door-knob; ‘‘I done ovah- 
stayed my time now.”’ 

‘¢ Whah you gwine to?”’ 

‘«I—I—oh, I’m goin’ down de street. 
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Don’ ax whaih I’m a-goin’ to, Miss 
Marfy; it ain’t good raisin’.’’ 

‘‘T unnerstan’ you, ’Lonzo Tat’. I un- 


nerstood you when you fus’ come in, all 
rigged out in yo’ fines’ clothes. You 
didn’t ‘low to stop hyeah nohow. You 
gwine down to see dat teachah, dat’s 
whaih you gwine.’’ 

‘« Well, s’posin’ I am, s’posin’ I am?”’ 

‘« Well, s’posin’ you is,’’ repeated Miss 
Martha. ‘‘Why, goon. But I hope you 
won’t run acrost ol’ man Dunkin agin 
an’ git outsot.’’ 

‘I ain’t afeard o’ runnin’ acrost ol’ 
man Dunkin,’’ said Alonzo as he went 
out, and he smiled an inscrutable smile. 

Martha watched him as he went down 
the street and faded into the dark- 
ness. Then she went in and locked her 
door. 

‘I don’t keer,’’ she said to herself, «I 
don’t keera bit. Ef he wants huh, he kin 
go ’long an’ git huh. I ’low she’ll be 
glad enough to have him. I ain’t gwine 
to try an’ hol’ him a bit.’ Then, to for- 
tify her resolution, she buried her face in 
her apron and sobbed out the fullness of 
her heart. 

Mr. Taft’s good humor and gallantry 
came back to him as he knocked at Eli 
Thompson’s door and asked for the 
teacher. Yes, she was in, and came smil- 
ing into the front room to see him. He 
carefully picked ais phrases of greeting, 
shook her hand gently and hoped that 
she was enjoying good health. 

Alonzo rather prided himself on the 
elegance of his conversation. His mind 
rebelled against the idea of having to talk 
hogs to this divine creature and for some 
one else besides. 

«‘Reely, Miss Callena, I do’ know as 
de gent’men ought to bothah you by 
callin’ ’roun’ in de evenin’. Head wo'’k 
is so hahd dat aftah yo’ dooties endurin’ 
de day you mus’ be mos’ nigh wo’ out 
when night comes.’’ 

‘« Oh, I assure you you are wrong, Mr. 
Taft. I am not very tired, and if I were, 
there is nothing that rests the mind like 
agreeable company.’’ And oh, the rav- 
ishing smil@as she said this! Alonzo 
felt his head going. 

«I don’t reckon even agreeable com- 
pany ’u’d res’ me aftah laborin’ wif some 
o’ de childern you've got in yo’ school ; 
I knows ’em.”’ 
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«« Well, it’s true they’re not all of them 
saints.”’ 

‘*No, indeed, they're not saints. I 
don’t see how a slendah, delikit lady like 
yo’se’f kin manage ‘em, less’n you jes’ 
*spire ’em wif respect."’ 

‘IT cam see already,’ she answered, 
‘that it is going to take something more 
than inspiration to manage the rising 
generation of Miltonville.’’ 

Here was Alonzo’s opportunity. He 
cast his eyes romantically toward the 
ceiling. 

‘*Te’nfess,’’ he said, «dat I am one o’ 
dem dat believes dat yo’ sex ought to be 
mo’ fu’ o’nament. You ought to have de 
strong ahms of a man to pertect you an’ 
manage fu’ you.”’ 

If that was a twinkle which for an in- 
stant lightened the dark eyes of Miss 
Callena, Mr. Taft did not see it, for his 
own orbs were still feelingly conteim- 
plating the ceiling. 

‘Ah, yes,’’ sighed the teacher, «the 
strong arms of man would save poor 
woman a great deal; but it is always the 
sanie difficulty, to find them both strong 
and willing.”’ 

‘Oh, I know ef vou was de lady in 
question, dey’d be plenty dat was willin’ 
right hyeah in dis town.’’ Alonzo went 
on impetuously, ‘‘ Men dat owns houses 
an’ lan’ an’ hosses an’ hogs, even dey’d 
be willin’ ef it was yvou.”’ 

Miss Callena's eyes were discreetly cast 
down. 

‘Oh, you flatter me, Mr. Taft.”’ 

‘‘Flatteh you! No, ma’am. You don’t 
know lak Ido. You have sholy brought 
new life into this hyeah town, an’ all 
Miltonville ‘ll tek off its hat to you. 
Dat’s de way we feel to’ds you.’’ 

‘I am sure I appreciate these kind 
words of yours, and I hope that I shall 
be able to keep the good opinion of Mil- 
ton ville.’ 

‘‘Jes’ as Miltonville hopes dat it may 
be pu'’mitted to keep you,’’ said Alonzo 
gallantly. And so the conversation went 
along merrily. . 

It was after ten o'clock before the en- 
amored caller could tear himself away 
from the soft glance and musical voice of 
the teacher. Then he told her: «Miss 
Callena, I sholy have injoyed dis evenin’. 
It has been one of de most wnctious in all 
my life. I shell nevah fu’git it so long 


as I am pu'mitted to remain on dis 
earth.”’ 

In return, she said that the pleasure 
had been mutual, and it had been so kind 
of him to come in and take her mind off 
the cares of the day, and she did so hope 
that he would call again. 

Would he call again! Could he stay 
away? 

He went away walking on air. The 
beaver was tilted far back on his head 
and the cane was more furiously twirled. 
The blue Prince Albert was thrown wide, 
showing the fawn-colored waistcoat in all 
its glory. 

‘‘ Miss Callena, Miss Marfy, Mr. Dun- 
kin an’ me!’’ said Mr. Taft, and he 
chuckled softly to himself. Then he 
added, «+ Well, I did speak about de hosses 
an’ de hogs an’ de lan’, didn’t I; well, 
what mo’ could I do? Of co’se, I didn't 
savy whose dey was; but he didn’t want 
me to mention no names—jes’ to hint, 
an’ I did hint. Nobody couldn’t ask no 
mo’ dan dat.”’ 

Thus does that duplicity which is resi- 
dent in the hearts of men seek to deceive 
even itself, making shining virtues of its 
shadiest acts. 

In the days that ensued, Alonzo 
availed himself of Miss Callena’s in- 
vitation to call, and went often. If he 
had succeeded in deceiving himself as 
to his feelings, in the minds of two saga- 
cious women there was yet no doubt 
about his intentions. The clear eyes 
of the teacher could do something be- 
sides sparkle. They could see. And she 
wondered and smiled at the beau’s veiled 
wooing. From the first gorgeous mo- 
ment of the fawn-colored waistcoat and 
the blue Prince Albert, the other woman, 
Martha, had seen through her recreant 
lover as by inspiration. She constantly 
brooded over his infidelity. He had en- 
tirely deserted her now, not even making 
any pretense of caring what she thought 
of him. Fora while the girl went stolidly 
about her own business and tried to keep 
her mind from dwelling on him. But his 
elegance and grace would come back to 
her with the memory of their pleasant 
days of courtship, and fill her heart with 
sorrow. Did she care for him still? Of 
course she did. The admission hurt her 
pride, but fostered in her a strong deter- 
mination. If she did love him and had 
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dared to confess so much to herself, she 
had already reached the lowest depths of 
humiliation. It could be no worse to 
make an effort to retain her lover. This 
resolution gave her warrant to accost Mr. 
Dunkin the next time she saw him pass 
the house. 


‘‘ Howdy, Mistah Dunkin? How you 
come on ?"' 

‘Jes’ tolable, Miss Marfy. How’s 
yo’se’f?”’ 


‘‘ Mode’t, thanky, jes’ mode’t. How 
de school-house come on ?’”’ 

‘‘Qh, hit’s p’ogressin’ mos’ salubious, 
thanky ma’am.’’ 

‘*T would ax you how de teachah, but 
hit do seem dat Mistah Taf’ done beat yo’ 
time so claih dat you wouldn't know 
nothin’ ’bout it.’’ 

‘‘ Haw, haw, Miss Marfy, you sholy is 
de beatenes’ one to have yo’ joke.”’ 

‘‘I claih to goodness, Mistah Dunkin, 
I's ’sprised at a man o’ yo’ position lettin’ 
Mistah Taf’ git de bes’ of him dat way.”’ 

‘‘Nemmine, Miss Marfy, I "low dat 
young man o’ yo’n done let out my secut, 
but you cain’t rig me ‘bout hit.” 

‘¢T don’t unnerstan’ you. Wat young 
man, an’ what secut ?”’ 

‘©Oh, I reckon you an’ Mistah Taf’ ’ll 
soon be man an’ wife, an’ hit ain’t no 
hahm fu’ de wife to know wha’ de hus- 
ban’ know.”’ 

‘‘I do’ know huccome you say dat: 
Mistah Taf’ don’ have nothin’ to say to 
me; he cou'tin’' Miss Callena Johnson.”’ 

‘Don’ have nuffin’ to say to you! 
Cou’tin’ Miss Callena !”’ 

‘‘ Dat’s de reason I wants to know huc- 
come you back out.’ 

‘* Back out! Whoback out? Me back 
out? I ain’t nevah backed out: Mistah 
Taf’ foolin’ you.”’ 

««’Tain't me he’s a-foolin’. He may be 
foolin’ some folks, but hit ain't Marfy 
Jane Madison. La, Mistah Dunkin, I 
knows colo’ed folks, I kin shet my eyes 
an’ put my han’s on ’em in deda’k. Co’se 
hit ain’t none o’ my business, but I know 
he ain’t puttin’ on his bes’ clothes, an’ 
goin’ to see dat teachah th’ee times a week 
less ’n he got notions in his haid. ’Tain't 
in human natur, leastways not colo’ed 
human natur as I knows it. ’Tain’t me 
he’s a-foolin’.’’ 

‘‘Do he put on his best clothes an’ go 
th'ee times a week ?”’ 
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‘*Dat he do, an’ ca’ies huh flowahs 
f’om ol’ Major Richardson's pusservatory 
besides, an’ you ain’t makin’ a move.”’ 

‘Ain't Mistah Taf’ nevah tol’ you 
nuffin’ ?”’ 

‘Tol’ me nuffin’ ! 
he got to tell me?”’ 

“Uh huh!” said Mr. Dunkin thought- 
fully. ‘Well, good-night, Miss Marfy, 
I's glad I seed you; but I mus’ be gittin’ 
along. I got to delibe’ate ovah dis ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘Oh, yes; you go on an’ delibe’ate, 
dat’s right, an’ while you delibe’atin’, 
Mistah Taf’ he walk off wid de lady. But 
’tain’t none o’ my business, ’tain’t none o 
my business.”’ 

Mr. Dunkin deliberated as he walked 
down the street. Could there be any 
truth in Martha Madison’s surmises ? He 
had talked with Alonzo only the day 
before, and been assured that every- 
thing was going right. Could it be that 
his lieutenant was playing him false? 
Some suspicious circumstances now oc- 
curred to his mind. When he had spoken 
of going himself to see Miss Callena, he 
remembered now how Alonzo had in 
sisted that he had matters in such a state 
that the interference of Mr. Dunkin just 
at that point would spoil everything. It 
looked dark. His steps were taking him 
toward Major Richardson’s. He heard 
a footstep, and who should be coming 
toward him, arrayed even as Martha 
Madison had said, but the subject of his 
cogitations? Mr. Dunkin thought he saw 
Alonzo start as their eyes met. He had 
a bouquet in his hand. 

‘Hey ho, ’Lonzo. 
Miss Callena’s?”’ 

«« Why—why—ye’—yes. I jes’ thought 
I would walk down that way in yo’ 
intrus’.’’ 

«My! but you sholy has got yo'se’f up 
fit to kill.”’ 

‘« When de genul sen’s his messengers 
out to negoterate, dey mus’ go in full 
unifo'm so’s to impress de people dat dey 
genul is somebody."’ 

«« Jesso,” assented the elder man, « but 
I don't want you to be waihin’ out yo’ 
clothes in my sehvice, ’Lonzo."’ 

“Qh, dat’s all right, Mistah Dunkin ; 
hit’s a pleasuah, I assuah you.”’ 

‘‘How’s things comin’ on, anyhow, 
down to Miss Callena’s ?”’ 


No suhree. What 


Gwine down to 
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««Couldn’t be bettah, suh; dey’s most 
puspicuous. Hit’ll soon be time ft:’ you 
to come in an’ tek mattehs in yo’ own 
han’s.”’ 

“Do you tell Miss Callena ‘bout de 
houses an’ lan’ ?”’ 

«Oh, yes; I tells huh all about dat.”’ 

«« What she say?’’ ; 

‘* Oh, she jes’ smiles.”’ 

“I reckon you tol’ huh ‘bout de hogs 
an’ de chickens an’ de hosses ?'’ 

‘** Yes, indeed, I sholy done dat.’’ 

«« What she do then ?"’ 

«She jes’ smiled." 

“Did you th’ow out a hint "bout me 
buyin’ mo’ lan’ ?’’ 

«« Why, co’se I wa’n’t go'n’ to leave dat 
paht out.”’ 

*« Well, den, what did she say ?”’ 

‘«« She smiled agin.’’ 

‘‘Huh! she mus’ be a gone smiler. 
*Pears to me, 'Lonzo, ‘bout time she 
sayin’ somep’n’."’ 

«Oh, she smile ‘cause she kin do dat 
so } irty, dat's de reason she smile.’’ 

“Uh huh! Well, go ‘long, I mus’ be 
gittin’ home.” ; 

Alonzo Taft smiled coniplacently as he 
passed on. ‘“ Yes,’’ he said to himself, 
‘it'll soon be time fu’ Mistah Dunkin to 
come in an’ tek mattehs in his own han’s. 
It’ll soon be time.”’ 

He had lost all scruples at his course 
and ceased self-questioning. 

Mr. Dunkin gave no sign of perturba- 
tion of mind as he walked down the street 
to his cottage. He walked neither faster 
nor slower than he had gone before seeing 
Martha Madison. But when he sank 
down into the depths of his arm-chair in 
the privacy of his own apartment, he 
said: **Miss Marfy say dat while I de- 
libe’atin’, Mistah Taf’ walk off wid de 
lady. Huhuh! Well, I jes’ delibe’ate a 
little mo’ while I’s a-changin’ my 
clothes."’ 

Who shall tell of the charms which 
Miss Callena displayed that night? How 
her teeth gleamed and her eyes sparkled 
and her voice was alternately merry or 
melting? It is small wonder that the 
heart of Alonzo Taft throbbed, and that 
words of love rushed to his lips and burst 
into speech. But even then some linger- 
ing sense of loyalty made his expressions 
vague and ambiguous. There was the 


sea before him, but he hated, nay, feared 
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to plunge in. Miss Callena watched him 
as he dallied upon the shore of an open 
declaration, and admired a timidity so 
rare in a man of Taft's attainments. 

**I know you boun’ to look down on 
me, Miss Callena,’’ he said, with subdued 
ardor, ‘cause I'm a ign’ant man. I ain’t 
had no ejication nor no schoolin’. I'm 
jes’ a se’f-made man. All I know I’ve 
lunned f’om de white folks I’ve wo’ked 
i.” 

«It isn’t always education that makes 
the man, Mr. Taft,’”’ said the school- 
teacher encouragingly. «I've seen a great 
many men in my life who had all the 
education and schooling that heart could 
wish, but when that was said, all was 
said. They hadn’t anything here.’’ She 
pressed her hand feelingly and impres- 
sively upon her heart. «It’s the noble 
heart after all that makes the real man.”’ 

Mr. Taft also pressed his hand against 
his heart and sighed. They were both so 
absorbed that neither of them saw the 
shadow that fell on the floor from a form 
that stood in the doorway. 

‘‘As for being self-made,’’ Miss Cal- 
lena went on, ‘‘ why, Mr. Taft, what can 
be nobler or better for a man to know than 
that all he has he has got by his own 
efforts ?”’ 

The shadow disappeared and the form 
receded from the doorway as the suitor 
was saying: «I tek no credit to myse’f 
fu’ what I’ve got neither in sense or 
money. But I am glad to say dat I 
wo’ked fu’ everything myse’f.”’ 

«« You have reason to be proud of such 
a fact.’’ 

They were visibly warming up. Alonzo 
moved his chair a little nearer and pos- 
sessed himself of Miss Callena’s hand. 
She did not draw it away nor repulse him. 
She even hung her head. Yes, the proud, 
educated, queenly Callena Johnson hung 
her head. Meanwhile, in the darkness 
of the doorway the form stood and glow- 
ered upon them. 

‘‘Miss Callena, at a time like this, I 
hates to talk to you about de o’dina’y 
things of life, but when anything se’ious 
arises, it is allus well fu’ de pahties to 
know each othah’s circumstances.”’ 

‘*You are a very sensible man, Mr. 
Taft.”’ 

‘* Call me ’Lonzo,”’ he murmured, pat- 
ting her hand. « But, as I was going to 
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say, it’s necessary dat you should know 
de circumstances of anybody who wanted 
to ax fu’ dis han’ dat I’m a-holdin’.”’ 

Miss Callena turned her head away 
and was silent. In fact, she held her 
breath. 

‘““Miss Johnson—Callena—what ‘u’d 
you think of a nice cottage wid no encum- 
brances on it, a couple o’ nice hosses, a 
cow an’ a ha’f a dozen of de fines’ hogs in 
Miltonville——”’ 

‘An’ all o’ dem mine!’’ thundered the 
voice of the form, striding into the middle 
of the room. 

Miss Callena shrieked. Alonzo had 
been about falling on his knees, but he 
assuined an erect position with an alacrity 
that would have done credit to a gymnast. 

‘«Co’se, of co’se, Mistah Dunkin! I 
was jes’ a-comin’ to dat!’’ 

‘«T jes’ come down fu’ feah you'd fu’ git 
to tell Miss Callena who all dem things 
‘longed to, an’ who’s a-layin’ dem at huh 
feet,’ said Mr. Dunkin. 

‘‘I "low Miss Callena unnerstan’ dat,”’ 


SO 
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said Mr. Taft, bobbing his head sheep- 
ishly. 

**I don’t remember that Mr. Taft ex- 
plained this before,’’ said Miss Johnson, 
turning coldly from him. ‘‘ Do have a 
seat, dear Mr. Dunkin.”’ 

Alonzo saw with grief that the idol of 
his heart had transferred her affectionate 
smilies to the rightful owner of the other 
property that had been in question. He 
made his stay short, leaving Mr. Dunkin 
in undisputed possession of the field. 

That gentleman took no further time 
for deliberation. He promptly proposed 
and was accepted. Perhaps even the ro- 
mantic Miss Callena had an eye to the 
main chance. 

The day after the announcement of the 
engagement, he met his erstwhile lieu- 
tenant on the street. 

‘Well, well, Mistah Dunkin, 
winned huh, didn’t we?”’ 

‘«’Lonzo Taf’,’’ said Mr. Dunkin de- 
liberately, ‘‘ I fu’give you, but you ain't 
de man I teken you to be.”’ 


we 


FORTH. 


By ROBERT Mowry BELL. 


HE night moth, sailing with nor goai nor chart- 


The wastes of air, recks not impending doom; 


Her silken sails wove on a fairy loom, 


And broidered in soft colors; every part 


Designed with strange, inimitable art. 


The worm’s fruition, these few hours, the bloom 


Of growth which did a weary while consume— 


What aimless waste of power !—Is it, dear heart ? 


Who knows what souls there be ?—what forms conceal ? 


So to come perfect forth, full fledged at birth, 


Yet a child’s charm in new sensations feel : 
Were it not ecstasy, think’st thou, and worth 





An ordinary life, so we might steal 
Its ineradicable stamp from earth ? 
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May) to a collection of the pictures of its late lamented president, Sir 
John Everett Millais, Bart. It is a new way of breaking the canon, 
‘¢De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’’ No surer means could have been taken 
of discrediting at once the reputation of Millais and of the Academy. 
As one wanders through the vast rooms full of pictures of the most 
diverse styles and subjects, in oil, and water, and black-and-white, landscapes and 
seascapes and portraits, allegories and idyls and domestic pieces, historical pictures 
and illustrations of Tennyson, one has the feeling of walking through the stock 
Academy exhibition—in a bad year. It is, curiously enough, the children, and even 
those whose reproduction by chromo-lithography as newspaper supplements or 
boarding advertisements has carried them from China to Peru, that charm the eye 
most amid the mass of mediocrity. There 

f , we mgt “a : raowinc RunsAat 
have been many variations in taste since Rr 
those dismal early Victorian days when the 
Pre-Raphaelites strove to bring a breath of Pine 
poetry into the atmosphere of anti-macassars we 
and Berlin wool-work, but it is still on the 
earlier work of Millais that his ultimate 
reputation will rest. + Christ in the House 
of His Parents’’ dates as early as_ 1850. 
‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange,”’ a beau- 
tiful color-study, belongs to 1851. And 
nothing in the whole collection quite bears 
out the promise of the boyish sketches done 
when Millais was hardly breeched. 

To turn from Millais to Robert Bu- 
chanan is to turn from Isaac to Ishmael, 
from the petted inheritor of the earth and! 
the fatness thereof to the rebel who has 
never been able to accommodate himself to 
the conventions. But defiance alone does 
not, I regret to say, make good art, and 





the later productions of Mr. Buchanan’s muse no more carry out the promise of his 
prime than Millais’s pictures. Even the becoming one’s own publisher, though a bold 
and notable policy, does not generate poetry. Nearly all Mr. Buchanan’s later poems 
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have been in the nature of bombshells, and «The Ballad of Mary the Mother”’ is 
no exception. It is a modern «‘ Christmas Carol,’’ in which Jesus figures as «the 
atheist,’’ or unbeliever in the cosmic unchanging God. Buchanan alternates 
between defiant sympathy with Christ's great dream and acceptance of the sublime 
movement of eternal law. The conception is finer and bigger than your ordinary 
modern poet ventures upon, and there are many beautiful lines, especially those 
addressed by the poet to his own mother, or when he writes thus of Nature: 
“ Fringe of her raiment, dewdrops on her feet, 

Gleams of her own surmise, 

Thy gods go with her, fading as they meet 

The flashing of her eves.’ 
But the bulk of the poem is too diffuse, and though I am not called upon to 
examine its argument, I shall just sav en passant that the cruel antithesis between 
the cosmic God and the human Dreamer is not so violent as Buchanan would make 
out. The Dreamer, like the ‘‘ gods*’ in the fine quatrain just quoted, is part of 
the Whole, which includes at least the love and pity of the Dreamer himself. 

A creditable first appearance in a dainty, unassuming form is made by a young 
Birmingham poet, Edward I,. Levetus, who has the advantage of graceful illustra- 
tions by his sister, Miss Celia Levetus. Most of the poems are agreeable echoes of 
the Elizabethan lyric manner. But in some vigorous lines in praise of smoky 
Birmingham Mr. Levetus shows a more 
modern inspiration. But the poet of the 
hour is Mr. Stephen Phillips, whose new 
volume of «*Poems"’ contains the «Christ 


BUCHANANADE 





in Hades”’ to which I drew attention here, fem iz 
as well as many beautiful expressions of ‘df yy 
the unrest of our day. Mr. Phillips is ) 
also to write a poetical play for a leading \ y ) 
theater, and his experience as an actor Pi = 
; Rp ee 

should preserve him from the stage-failure ) 4 . Pa ) 
of most English poets of the century. i JJ —F ad 

In fiction, the most promising débu- ] BALLAD | M> 

. . 5 . av OF } — 
tant is Mr. Charles Benham, who, in ~~ * (MARY 

=~ anal @ 


‘he Fourth Napoleon,’’ has given us a ; 
striking romance, whose chief fault is undue length. It is the history of a briefless 
london barrister who suddenly finds himself a genuine descendant of the great 
Napoleon. The Bonapartists take him up, he executes a coup d’ état, becomes 
emperor of France, is compelled by his own cry of La Revanche, and much to 
his own disgust, to bring war against Germany, and ultimately perishes through 
a tragic love-intrigue. The book is neither a flippant satire nor a glib histor- 
ical romance, compact of merely external incident. It is a serious comedy, so to 
speak, of la haute politique; in part, doubtless, «crammed '’ from memoirs, but also 
testifving to genuine knowledge and insight How the emperor conquered the 
German army by remaining in bed, is one of a host of amusing episodes. But 
it mav be said of the book as Goethe or some other sage said of chess: ‘+ It is too 
serious for plav, and too playful for seriousness.’ I believe +‘ Napoleon the 
Fourth’? made his bow in America some time ago, but his London appearance 
seems to have been delaved till now by the Diamond Jubilee, which, like the bicycle, 
seems to have mysteriously influenced the publishing trade. 

\merica has also been first in translating D'Annunzio, who has just made his 
English début with his «+ Trionfa della Morte’ (The Triumph of Death). It is a 
iscinating mixture of poetry, pessimism and pathology. I should not recommend 
to the young person this morbid study of the baneful influence of animal passion, 
leemed though it is by svimbolism, beautiful writing and subtlety. D’Annunzio 
has a keen sense of the pagan earth-poetry over which the Catholicism of the Italian 
peasantry is only a layer; at the same time, his picture of the fanatic and diseased 
suppliants at a shrine is as terrible and powerful as anything in Zola’s « Lourdes,”’ 
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which it slightly preceded. Like Zola, he lacks humor, but it is not for nothing that 
Europe has accepted him as one of the literary forces of the day. 

In «Under the Dragon Flag’’ Mr. James Allen purports to give his own 
experiences in the Chino-Japanese war, and the 
narrative bears all the marks of authenticity in 
its simple evolution of incidents, too improbable for 
invention by the novelist but quick with the pulse 
of life. As China and Japan are the countries, or 
the problems, of the future, this interesting little 
book should have many readers. For the same 
reason, but also because it is almost the only 
artistic play that has run of late in London, I am 
sorry that the drama of life in Chinatown, in San 
Francisco, by Mr. Chester Bailey Fernald, does not - i 
attract more of the intelligent classes to the Royalty Theater. We are told in 
the programmes that it has created a furore in America, but to me it seems too 
depressingly tragic for this to have been possible, and on our side the fact that 
it is a ‘‘curtain-raiser’’ is damning. This is not the first time that the stalls have 
trooped in to a hashed-up piéce de resistance, missing altogether a tasteful 
entrée. Mr. Pinero’s new play, ‘‘ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’’’ is a return to his 
first, worst and most amusing manner. I had imagined that, in deserting the 
problem play, he would be giving us his old comical character-creations and 
his modern artistic technique. I was mistaken. The crowd of characters, some 
of them appearing only in the last act, suggests rather the panoramic dramatization 
of a Dickens novel than an original organic play; and, indeed, « Trelawny”’ 

recalls those delectable theatrical episodes in ‘‘ Nicholas 

tres  Nickleby.’’ It is early Victorian in manner as well as 

Crwotny in matter. And its construction, like its heroine—win- 

iy: somely played by Irene Vanbrugh—has a crinoline in- 

flation. The homely humor and pathos remind one of 

the ‘Sketches by Boz.’’ But if neither the theme nor 

the treatment deserves serious consideration ; if, more- 

over, the fourth act of the ‘‘comedietta’’ falls flat 

(four acts of a ‘‘comedietta’’ being almost synonymous 

with five of a tragedy), I am still grateful for three 

enjoyable acts which suggest that Mr. Pinero could write 

, our English Vie de Bohéme. Indeed, «‘ Trelawny’’ is 

already more amusing than the version of Murger’s 

book, which I saw recently in Paris. And there is, 

after all, a touch of serious interest in the suggestion of the early struggles of 

Tom Robertson, the playwright, to get a hearing for natural drama and natural 

acting. But I do not like the early Victorian era from which Robertson (and 
Millais) revolted and to which Pinero returns. 
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TONE QUALITY 


Improved 


Gram-o-phone 


(Zon-o-phone) 


W. PARIS CHAMBERS, THE CELEBRATED COR- 
NETIST, WROTE A FRIEND: 


re 
“ Comparing the Phonograph and the Gram-o- 


phone, the Phonograph reproduces only one-fifth of 
the true tone quality of the Cornet, while the im- 
proved Gram-o-phone reproduces practically all of 
the tone quality and volume of the instrument. 
I have heard some of the latest Cornet records 
on the improved Gram-o-phone that were so per- 
fect that it was almost impossible to distinguish 


them from the originals.” 


Such an endorsement coming from one whose artistic ear would 
be quickest to detect any defect, proves the truth of our contention, 
that the improved Gram-o-phone not only has the greatest carry- 
ing power and is the most distinct and natural of any Talking 
Instrument, but its Tone Quality, on which everything in the 
satisfactory reproduction depends, is unrivalled and unapproached. 
Hence its pre-eminently superior results. 


Improved GRAM-O-PHONE, . $25.00. 
Records, 50 cents each. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT actual subscribers to ‘t The Cosmopolitan ” who would like to place 
in their homes AT ONCE, what is without question the most 
wonderful, most natural and altogether most satisfactory Talking Machine ever invented, the improved 


GRAM-0O-PHONE, can do so until May 1, and pay for it on the installment plan. 


For further information, printed matter, record catalogues, etc., apply.to 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE CO., 874 Broadway, New York. 








Copyright, 1898, by Jonn Brispen WALKER. 
Entered at the post-office at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 

















COSMOPOLITAN. 


Rusifoam 


between their sixth and twelfth 
Mothers, years is decided the future of 


your children’s teeth. If they are kept scrupu- 
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lously clean before and during this period, the 

blessing of permanent, sound teeth awaits them. 
Teach your children to use 

RUBIFOAM twice daily, and 

to rinse their mouths after meais. 


RuBifoam 


is a cleansing, fragrant, anti- 
septic liquid dentifrice, en- 
tirely free from grit or acid. 


25 Cents per Bottle. 


Sample Vial and beautiful booklet, “‘ The Teeth,” 
mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. Address, 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Hoyt's German Cologne. 
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Genuine Farina 





Cologne. 


Inferior products and spu- 


rious imitations are now being 
sold as ‘‘ Farina Cologne,"’ 
and so closely have the bot- 
tles and labels been 
copied that even deal- 
ers are deceived. The 
words, *‘* gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz,’’ 
(opposite the Julichs 
Place), have 
not been copied 
because they 
constitute the 
address of the 
great Farina 
distillery. See 
that the word 
“«gegenuber’’ is on the bottle you buy or use. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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PRICE $1.00 


AT ALE RETAILERS 















HIGHEST AWARD AT NASHVILLE 
AND BRUSSELS EXPOSITIONS. 
Fi 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





2 We Say this after 50 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of out-door 


©} lights. Send for circular. 
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The 
Best Bicycle Lamp on Earth 





R. E. DIETZ COAPANY, 
60 Laight Street, New York City. 3 
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| FOR 19 YEARS 


| we have made bicycles which have 
each year been the most popular in 
style, fancy and price. This season’s 


Ronee 


BICYCLES 








are the best and most stylish Ram- 
blers we have ever made, at any 
price. The price is the lowest 
| Ramblers have ever sold for, viz. : 


$60 


“the highest high grade price that's fair!” 





NOTICE: 


People of refined tastes will 
appreciate the fact that 


RAMBLERS 
ARE NOT SOLD IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Unique booklet free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York 
| Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Cleveland London 









“Agencies all over the world." 





“No. 24 


Rambler 


Is here shown 
as an ‘enclosed 


chain’ model 
titted with 


RAMBLER GEAR 


| CASE ano 
FEATHER SPRING 





All RAMBLERS 
have G & J TIRES”’ 
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Let Wisdom Name the Price. 


There is a point in bicycle cost to go below which 
means a cheapening in quality. Modern methods and 
large output enable us to bring low price and high 
quality together in 


Sterling Bicycles 


“Built Like a Watch.” 


At present prices there is more value for the money 
in Sterlings than in any other bicycle in the world. 
Now exhibited at all agencies. 


Sterling prices for ’98: Road Models, $60 and $75. Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. Tan 
dems, $125. High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. Catalogue mailed free. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Bevel Gear 
Cyclometer 


A revolution in cyclometer construction. 









No springs to snap—just a perfect system of 
BEVEL GEARS—all other cyclometers are now 
out of date. Price, by mail, $1.00. 


Somow rade as agents sell for $75. We have no 
agents, b ut sel! direct to the rider at manufactu- 
rers’ prices. saving agents’ proms, Ry i ent 
models. Best material, superb 
ACME GUAR ANTEED seeker i OIDENTS 
as 7 «ll as DEFEOTS. é 

We ship anaes with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 
money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 


BICYCLE SUNDRY CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


@ ACME CYCLE CO.,105MainSt., Elkhart, Ind. @ 
New York. Chicago. 
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To Enjoy Cycling 

at night, you require « >, 
Costs more than inferior lamps, —Qyyp, 
hut you get value for your SEARCH 


money. All brass, nickeled. NS y | 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 318 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 5 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES) 
POPE MFG CO. Hartford, Con n. 
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5/ Nickel 
Steel 
Tubing 


used only in Columbias, costs twice as much and is 
30 per cent. stronger than any other tubing known. If 
anything better can be found we want it for Columbias. 

















CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY DEALER.OR BY MAIL FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
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R UBBER gathering and tire making 

are fully illustrated in our hand- 
some new catalogue by over a hundred 
photographic reproductions. Inciden- 
tally Hartford 
Tires are better than many others. 


you will learn why 





We send the catalogue to anyone on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHICAGO. 
TORONTO. 
CLEVELAND. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
BALTIMORE, 
St. Lovis. 


BosTon. 
DENVER. 
BUFFALO. 
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STOVER BICYCLE MFG. C0- FREEPORT, ILS 
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BOOKLET FREE 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE _. —— 
: mauers tA of Seite and Alaska Bicycles and Adtanet ‘ameras. J 









Just one GLIMPSE of the 98 
MESINGER will satisfy you 
that it is the softest, health- 
iest, handsomest saddle ever 
made. 

THE GENUINE has a RAT- 
TAN BASE. 1898 stamped 07 
pommel. 





SADDLE 


Price, #3.00. 
HULBERT 
BROS. & Co., 


\eE 


RATTAN 
‘*The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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With facilities sufficient to manufacture every saddle 
needed for the trade of "98, and valuing the confidence of 
Lovers of the Wheel, we endeavor to keep in close touch 
with them, to learn their wants and not only meet but 
anticipate them. This enables us to claim superiority in 


BEAUTY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 

FINISH and 

QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


GARFORD MANUFP’G CO., - = ~- 17PineSt., Elyria, O. 
HUNT MANUF’G CO,., . -e. -« Westboro, Mass. 
BROWN SADDLE CO. - 200 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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THE “‘RIPEST FRUIT OF INVENTION.” 



























Note the position of the Riders. 
In a tight place, Gent steps off 
his pedals and holds wheel. It 
can be done with the Rex Cycle 
only. Write for printed mat- 
ter to-day. 


of the 





Rex Cycle Tandem. 


READ WHAT PEOPLE WHO RIDE THE REX SAY. We Have Such Letters by the Thousand. 


We do not need any particular Saddle or Spring Tandem last summer and fall, on all kinds of roads 
Seat post, or roads built for our wheel. Rex Cycles and with many different people, it gives me great 


are built for any kind of roads. Absolutely non- pleasure to say that it is the easiest riding machine 
vibrating aud free from jolts and jars. Iever mounted. My wife and I have ridden your 
machine on roads so rough that we could not have 
PINCKNEY & TATGE, Attorneys aud Counselors, stayed on any other tandem. The rougher the roads 
Suite 503-504, First National Bank Bidg. the more marked is the superiority of your wheel 
Telephone Main, 3631. over other wheels. Your wheel, properly introduced 

CHICAGO, ILL., December 22 ,1897. will prove a world beater. Sincerely yours, 
REx CYCLE COMPANY, No. 84 Adams Gis. Chicago. (Signed) M. W. PINCKNEY. 


Gentlemen:—After a thorough test of the Rex 
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Ladies’ Rex Cycle. 


Gents’ Rex Wheel. 
REX CYCLE CLUBS are the fad of 1898. Why tot organize one in your town? They are exclusive 
and are protected by the Individuality and High Grade of Rex Cycles. 


. NOTE.—All Rex Cycles are fully warranted, and if not found all we claim for them we will take them 


back and refund full purchase price. 
“THE REX IS A MARVEL OF INVENTIVE SKILL.’’ 
We refer to the Globe Nat’! Bank of Chicago or any other names given in our 1898 Catalogue. Send for it. 
REX CYCLES ARE THE ONLY STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEELS NOW EXTANT. 
OUR TANDEMS CAN BE TURNED IN THEIR OWN SPACE. THINK OF IT. IF CHAINLESS GEAR PROVES A SUCCESS 
WE CAN EASILY APPLY IT TO THE REX, BUT WE WILL NOT eee: IT IS NOT A QUESTION OF 
GEARS, BUT SPEED, AND COMF' 


REX CYCLE COMPANY, - "380 Wabash ‘Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTCRERS OF THE saaney PUSHED CYCLES NOW KNOWN TO THE CYCLING WORLD. 
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PRICES 


ESC 
CY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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- 
’ HE Crescent Bicycle is more largely used in ¢ 
’ this country than any other. his leaves ys 
4 little to be said. Crescent Bicycles stand and ys 
) Crescent prices are never cut. ys 
4 WE CATER TO THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST. ¢ 
4 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE, ¢ 
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Western Wheel Works, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Perfection 

is the result 
of our long 
experience, 


Ask us for a Catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG, Co. 


Chicago. New York, 
London. Hamburg. 
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The BOICE 


Puncture Proof TIRE 


—pneumatic, single tube—is all that it's 
claimed to be. Nails, broken glass or jagged 
rocks have no effect upon it—very durable, 
light and cesilient. 

D. W. Blount, Haslin, N.C., writes: I hardly 
think I can praise your tires enough. 1 have 
used several kinds but think yours is the only 
tire that 1 am sure of getting home with when 
1 want to. 1 never slacken any for briers. 
Country people trim the hedges and throw the 
briers in the road, but they can’t stop the 
Boice Tire one bit. 

Send for catalogue. 
Mid. by John R. Boice, Toledo, 0, 


“MY OWN” CYCLES 


from factory straight to rider below jobbing prices. 
Very Best Grade. No Trash. No Jo ota. 
Send for special offer and catalogue. 


EF. S. BEAVIS , 15 B Street, Peoria, Ill. 















leading detachable 
double tube tires of the world! 
CAN BE PERMANENTLY REPAIRED 
BY ANYONE, WITHOUT TOOLS, 
ON THE ROAD-QUICKLY- EASILY” 
Supplied on any make of wheel 
by any first class bicycle 
dealer. if you insist. 









INTRODUCTION PRICES: 
is i “Roanoke” 42 See” B29.00 
AVL-- “Putnam” win we * 824.00 
AT DION” 1 1-4. weg, } pace crank: New Brunewich Tres 319.00 

COLOR. STYLE GEAR. MEGGHT OF FRAME ETC | 











°97 and "96 Models, various makes and styles $12.00 to $16.00 
$8.00 to $15.00 


pT and age pono ei SROURE AGENCY AT ONCE 
w.L . Mead. ns Pre ntina, Chicago, Ll. 














When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan. 
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SPLENDID IN ITS IMPROVEMENTS | 


none TSIDE, yoREA 
ae a FIL iu LES OME 


* BICYCL 
¢ HEAD-LIGHT 
& =— LAMP, cam 
NO | Me $ifh 
Os SLICATIONS (exza 
WHATEVER \ ai 
















20°CENTURY ((CLOMETT 








ISA* 
GOOD 














20™ CENTURY MP MFG (0.17 WannenStNy. 














J. W. BOUGHTON, 1211 Noble St., Phila., largest Mfrs. 


ARQUET FLOORS 


Ornamental. Thick and Thin. 


EGYPTIAN and MOORISH FRETWORK and GRILLES. 


Wax and Brushes. Send for 68-page book of designs. 
N. ¥. STORE—23d Street. under Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


| Amateur and Standard. Suitable 
Ope aa Ee School Room or Stage. 
and Musical Pieces, 
P bY aio Plays Special Enieriain; 











ONE. 
FRE =. 


badge andillustrated Booklet contain- 
ing reliable inform ation concerning the 


TRANS-MISSISSIPP] AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


to be held at Omaha June to Nov. 1898. 


senate 2 OSEWA TER, 1 Deparment of Fete, 




















WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or Announcements. Correct styles. 100 steel plate script for 
be ting Tg By ee le to $4.00. 50 for $2.75, complete, delivered. 100 Visiting Cards, 75c. 
READINGS. T. 8, DENISON, Pub., Dept. B, CHICAGO, ILLS, | Established 1874. CLAR. C. De PUY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
END FOR... 
CATALOG on 








THE LEONARD” 
CLEANABLE 


1S A PERFECT 


REFRIGERATOR 






EIGHT WALLS, MOVABLE FLUES, AiR 
TIGHT LOCKS, METALLIC ICE RACK — 
PRESERVES FOOD BEST WITH L&AST ICE 4 

f —ANTIGUE ASH—GREAT VARIETY—ABOVE 
STYLE, 25x17x41, $8.75—WE PAY FREIGHT... > 
EAST OF ROCKIES-CATALOGUE FREE. 

@RAND RAPIOS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

10 OTTAWA STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. N 
a a f 


= 


PIERCE ENG. C0., 
























(Box 2, Station A), RACINE, WIS. 
“cepooedh in colors and mounted on a roller, will 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
Houses, and Private Residences. Nota 
ings are beautified and benefited by the use 


A United States Wall Map 
A copy of our handsome map, 48 x 34 inches, 
Be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in 
postage to pay for packing and transportation. 
Chicago, I Ill. 4 
SAGENDORPH’S 
and Side Walls 
for Churches, Halls, Theatres, Court 
substitute, but superior to lath and plaster 
or any other materiai. All classes of build- 
of Sagendorph’s Pressed Metal Ceilings and (ij 
Side Walls, Send for catalogue 100 and address of our 


THE PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO. (Ltd.) 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 








ANTS 


















BORATED 
TALCUM 


The only Talcum Powder with a 
) National reputation. As a perfect 
toilet requisite for infants and adults 


This trade mark on box cover is a 
guarantee of absolute purity. “A lit- 
tle higher in price, but there is a reason 
for it Take no substitutes which are 


todo harm. For sale everywhere or 
n receipt of 25 cents. (Free sample.) 
EN\EN CO. Broad St.,Newark,N.J. 














When you write. please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Difference Between Paint and Stain 


is as great as between mud and water. Paint 
is a liquid veneer which covers the wood and 
cracks and peels off with age, while 


Cabot’ S 
Creosote Shingle Stains 


are transparent, and simply co/or the wood with- ; 
out hiding the beauty of the grain. Being 7 the wood they cannot crack or peel, but ‘* grow old | 
gracefully.” All colors (moss-green, bark-brown, etc.) and 50 per cent. cheaper than paint. 
Send for Stained Sample Shingles and Color-chart. Free. 
S/ AMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 76 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Agents at all central points, 
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PALLIAT 








BUILD YOUR OWN HOUSE 


Pa You will, if you use 
our plans, 








WE will give you from 40 to 80 different plans, 
new and up-to-date—not reprints from old 
designs such as are advertised by many other firms. 
We give you pretty exteriors, perfect floor plans, 
and countless special interior features, such as 
nooks, window seats, stairs, etc. Furthermore, we 
give exact cost, and quote contract figures, which 
are guaranteed—no guesswork. 
Designs include all kinds of buildings costing 


from $500 to $12,000. Prize Needlework 
We send our book of plans and _ perspectives, * 
‘* Modern Homes,” in two volumes, each containing Series No. 6 











40 different designs, for $1.00 apiece, or $1.50 for Surpassing any previous publication ; embracing a great variety 
both. of New Designs for 
LACE MAKING Book No. 6 (10Cts, 





CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL CO., AND EMBROIDERY. | Books1.2,3,4,5,' each. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. 


805 MOHAWK BLDG - + CLEVELAND, O New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
1% en | | Sr, Louis, San FRANCcIsco. 

















Mr. Willis Castaing, of Tarpon Springs, Florida, says: 





CCCCRCCCCRC CR eReeeeeeceaene oueeee 
sf Your stains wear finely, are a splendid preservative, and 
'|do not mildew in our hot and dampest weather, as other 
‘ stains do. I would recommend your Oil Stain to any one 
| who wanted a first-class job, as they are the thing for first- 
.|class cottage work.’’ After an architect has used 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


Englsh Shingle Stains 


once he prefers it to all others. Send for sample boards and color 
f plates showing exact reproductions, to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston. 


The followin firms ? as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph 

_ —————— St., Chicago. 4 3; W. Hueston, 108 Fulton St., New York ; W. W. Law- 

rence & Co., tsburgh, oe + Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal. ; The L. J, 

STABLE AT MANCHESTER, N. H. Mattison Co., Cleveland Ohio; Baker & ichards, Seattle, Wash.; Heary 
WINGLOw & WETHERELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. Seim & Co., Baltimore, Ma, ; Gerald Lomer, Montreal, Can. 










‘When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 





They go 








together 








THE 





The Yost Writing Machine Co 


61 Chambers St. 
NEW MODELS. New York 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





Lieut. Fred’k Schwatka used 3 of our Boats for exploring the Yukon river in 
1891. He says they are far superior to a wooden boat for the rough uses of .hat 
country. 20 foot Klondike patented longitudinal steel ribbing and double skin. 
No bagging between ribbing. Canoe model. Canvas cabin. Capacity, 4000 Ibs 
Weight, 100 Ibs. Walter Wellman has ordered boats from us for his expedition to 
the North Pole. Yacht Tenders, Bicycle and Sportsman's Canoes. 19 to 40 ibs. 





KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Learn the Pernin prac- e 
tically in 6 to 12 weeks Providence 

World's Fair award. —————— 
Noshading, no position 


Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson and booklet. Write, Chandelier Zo 
9 


PERNIN, Detroit, Mich. 
eee nese ecess R. I., 


High 
iD | Y Manufacture AND SELL ONLY TO 


ges THE CONSUMER Fine Gas and Electric 
ver Men, Women, Girls Fixtures at FACTORY PRICES. Send tor 
¢ Boys. Complete line. 


Circular with Cuts and Prices. 
All brand new models. 


$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 


“DB 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 7: >», Simpson, Wash- 
No Money in Advance. _ Othersat $15, $17 and $20 Thos. P. Simpson. ar 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 ington, D. C. Noattorney’s 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege toexamine. Buy fee until patent obtained. 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS UNION, WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-196, Chicago, —_ 


SUPERIOR-GRADE’98 MOobet. 
Patented Cable Frame Bicycles, for Men and 

Ladies, only $28.00, Equal to any $50 or 

$00 Bicycle in the market. 

Better than usually sold 
for $60. We ry no 
— agents; their profits are 
AA areas to you. Buy from | 
Zl S) the manufacturer, and 

save one-half the usual | S the lid securel 
DS, ss5: The lightest run- ping. It will: Ap ets ~y 
ning, strongest wheel made. We guarantee them. = when desired. Can be used hurriedly with nd = 
Money refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. ect ease and safety. The Alaska OS Read Lifter E 
Send for illustrated circulars, giving particulars. is the . of every housekee 


giwayp oes Pp 15c. at all stove, 
The Alms & Doepke Co., Manufacturers. house furnis sito dealers Or tated Postpaid 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
When you write, piease mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 
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—— | 
sat “EY DEWRITER | : ; 
OTHE SIMPLE: EASILY OPERATED: 3-8", 
Mt gk Fe ee 
RAPID-MECHANICALLY SUPERIOR gems TT 
po oo3 MACHINE. j 
A» 
“OCo creasing the 
: ease, speed, and 5 
G accuracy. As the ; 
) type in printing 
G move only half 
= as far as in 
e other makes, 
x the speed is 
ce greatest and the DW This is the way it 
al touch lightest. a BAe 
2 | 
x | | PRINTS LIKE A PRESS— 
za | no blur, no dirty ribbon. 
| Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn. 
TYPEWRITER 0: Chicago, 156 I-a Salle New York, 273 Broadway 
Bo mira 147 Wi ashingto on i an e- 131 5 — Ave. 
San Tancisco, § lay 1l1as, 263 ain 
Ee NY.USATs creo FREE, Sat, pommeeeehy 
| Philadelphia, torg Market St. Richmond, 914 E. Main St. 
| London, 104 Newgate St. Cincinnati, 409 Walnut St. 
Washington, 913 G St. N. W. Milwaukee, 224 Grand Ave. 
A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
C ANGE: . IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 
9 se nd for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 
Title to every machine guaranteed. 
—_ “FOUR STORES { 1% Barclay St., New York; 156 Adams St., Chicago; 
38 Court Sq., Boston; 818 w yandotte St., Kansas City. 
ALL 
TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, TYPEWRITERS ware; 
102 Fulton St., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t MANUPaCTURERS” PRICES. EACH os or = Bent at elt 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. De alers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 





LIFE PRODUCERS 


THE rE PRE ERVER 


JS THE E PRES ERVER 

= them in our Page 
ue. Sent for 6c, w 

OES MOINES INCUBATOR t Co., Box 511 DES MOrKES, 1 ik 


: erm Your Cards 


Labels, Circulars, or newspaper. 
Five Dollar Press. reer $18. 
















Type setting we 3 print rules, 
Money saved ; also big profits at 
printing for others. Stamp fora 
Sotalon, presses, type, to factory, 


KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


THE WHOLE STORY 


of successful incubating and brood- 

Ring chicks is told inour new 225 page 
catalogue, Full description of the 
best machines to use for the purpose 

Cuts and instructions for building 
r modern, economical pouliry houses; 
& poultry supplies and cuts and prices on 
leading varieties of pedigree pouttry: 

prices on eggs for Kev orn ete. Full of 
valuable information to the man or woman who keeps hens. 

We send it to any address on receipt of 10 cents 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, Ill. 




















Es 
NTEED. SHIPPED -_ PRIVILEGE 
WRITE FOR CATALOGU 


Typewriter Eaporium, *°tascxas.** 
INCUBATORS, ON TR! AL, 





or MEX AMINATION 


uy no Incubator an 
before giving it a pon = age We send 
‘ou ours on trial. No money paid until tried. 
Frinst Prize at World’s Fair. Frest Prize 





VON CULIN INCUBATOR co. it Clinton St. Delaware City, Del. 
The 16-4. KLONDIKE SPECIAL boat folds into cylinder 5 ft.x10in 
Carries 1s00 Ibs. safely. Adopted by Canadian Government 
for N. W. M. Police in Alaska. Used by Major Walsh, Governor 
of Klondike. Send for photo of boat carrying 10 persons, and testim« 
nial about Acmes running the ¥ ahem, Rapide Safely. 
Oar — — illustrated © wil 









Fouvw, 
Safe, Light 
3|Handsome, 
5|Compact,|n- 


AOME FOLDING BOAT 00. MIAMISBURG, o. expensive. 


g-,, TYPEWRITERS PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 

for one half regular price, many bm 

ve machine uar i n 

\ ehh ay PYPEWRITE 8 SOLD, RENT 

Et. EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 

privilege of examination. Send for I)I- 
ustrated cutalogue- 


National Typewriter Exchange, 





214 La Salle St., 
Chicago- 


When you write, please wention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








WHY — Our free pamphlet 
2 . 


Send for particulars of the new 
developers, Metol and Ortol Hauff. 


28 


Ona 
Gray Day 


One appreciates the high grade 


will tell you. 


G. GENNERT, 
East 13th Street, New York. 

























: Somethin 
the others 
haven't. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. presents 
a great advantage for travelers to Chicago afforded 
by no other line from the east. KH is the only east- 
ern line having a station on the Union Elevated Loop. 
All Elevated Trains stop at the Lake Shore Station in Chicago, furnishing 
direct, quick and cheap service to nearly every part of that city. 


: Bird’s-eye Map of Chicago, mounted for hanging, printed in 
four colors on heavy, linen bound paper and showing the entire Elevated 
Railway System of that city and other interesting features, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in postage or coin, 


by : 
Mes as SMITH, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. : 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


On 10 Days’ Iria 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA Except one that just suits you—one you can 
handle easily, that has no fits an freaks, ZY 
There’s only one way to find out—actualtest. Don’t buy at random—it’s risk 1898 
oon 1 to ouee sae strial, Ift cults, pay . Le oa = are the one ds 8 
ocket Kozy—on 10 days’ tria t suits, pay for it; if it doesn’t, send it back. FOR 
That’s an unprecedented offer: you can’t afford to miss it. But it is purely READY BUSINESS 
an advertising ————— on our part. Experience teaches us that the best 
way to advertise a really good thing, is to send it right out among the people, to be seen and tested. The 
1,000 Kozys distributed now on 10 days’ trial, and at special prices until April 30, will open the way for 
a sale of 100,000 in 1898. Kozy Superiority will make Kozy Sales. We make this wonderful offer be- 
cause we know that the New Pocket Kozy Camera will give perfect ny yp delight— 
to amateur and professional alike. It is unique—nothing like it in the market; and it’s 


ONLY POCKET CAMERA THAT TAKES LARGE PICTURES 


The new Kozy takes 12 pic- 
tures (3'4 x3'¢ inches) withe- 
out reloading. Its size when 
closed is 1% inches thick, 4'4 
inches wide, 5% inches long; 
weighs 16 ounces. It slips 
easily into your pocket, and 
pa A packed in your “grip” 
without crowding out every- 
ome else. It is simplicity 
simplified; nothing to adjust; 
nothing to swell and stick; 
nothing to go wrong at the 
critical moment; nothing for 
you to do but "point and 
push—you get a picture 
every time. 





























































isstrictly a film camera, umes 
Eastman cartridges, sol 

throughout the world—cheap, 
light, convenient. The films 
go in easy and come out easy. 
The Kozy works perfectly — 
where and in any climate. It 


Loads by Dayiight 


No dark room required. Any- 
one can learn to operate it. 
After one hour’s study of our 
“Directions”, the merest 
novice can handle the Kozy 
as skilfully as @ school-boy 
manipulates | a jack-knife, 
It’ 8 — open and shut” 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER--Until April 30 only 


Send us &. name and address, mentioning this magazine, and soting occupation and references, with 
a deposit of $1.00. The Kozy will be forwarded, all charges prepaid. Vor ten days after its receipt, you 
are to test the camera to your satisfaction. If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to 
Lam | it you are tosend us $2.00, and thereafter @2.00 a month for 5 months, making a 
payment of $13.00. Or, if you are not entirely satisfied after ten days’ trial, you are ANY 
to return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will 
Seemnodiotely setae’ your deposit of $1.00. Thisspecial ONE 
offer will be withdrawn on April 30, or sooner if 
the 1,000 camerasare taken before that date. If you pre- 
fer tosend cash in full with application, we will fur- | Can havea 


nish the new Kozy for $10.00 cash until April 30, 

Cataloguesand full particulars free on application. 7 () / Y 

roLpep For your pocket | We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Pay 

You take no risk, for we don’t want your money, unless the Kozy is just what we claim me you are to 
o 


be judge and th Isn't that fairenough? We refer tothe Mechanics’ National Bank, of Boston, as to our 
responsibility. te to-day ; never again will such an opportunity be presented. Address to-day 


KOZY CAMERA C0., Dept. 34, No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 































































































When you write, please mention “‘ The Coemonolitan.”’ < 
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REVERSIBLE 
SWING C4) 


BACK, 
RISING AND 
SWING 


FRONT. 


of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
Catalogue for photography mailed on application, Free, 


The MARLBOROUGH CAMERA» 


Send for 
; Free 
S27. ited with Rapid Rectilinear Illustrated 
ns, B. & L. Shutter, and Two Booklets 
Double Holders, . . . $60 of this 
8x10, without lens and shutter, . 50 and tf 
aa ees Ye.) ey 45 $5 and 
ee oe ak ee ee Cameras. 


Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known. 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS! for Hand-Camera Work. 
We recommend (1 |MAX DRY PLATES. 


to amateurs 


They are quick 
and reliable. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol, X. Full of valuable articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photographic 


workers in this country and abroad. 


Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


45.47.49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








seeeccnccccs sous 


RAY Cameras 


The most complete line of Mond | Sameres 
on the market. Take be our Ch 


RAY, Jr. 23605 $3°50 
RAY, 


3%4x3% §,00 
RAY “Special” 334x334 4,00 
RAY “A” 3%x4% 5,00 
“RAY “B” $.00 | 














RAY “C” 4x5 5.00 
RAY “D” 45 — 8.00 
‘RAY “E” 4x5 10.00 


* The price of B & E Cameras includes 12 Metal Holders, Noe ras, 


FOLDING CAMERAS. 
RAY No. 1, = 4x5 . = $16.00 
RAY No. 2, = 4x5 - = 20.00 





RAY FOLDINGS 5x7 $22.50 t0 $30.00 
The Rays **B,” **¢'" and **E” are all fitted with our new Patent 
Multiple Deviee, by means of which you can take two pictures of 
the same object on a single plate Insist on seeing this device 
before buying any other Camera. 
Send for Free Cireular and Half Tone Cut of work done with these 


Cameras 


Mutschler, Robertson &Co.,181 W. Main St., Rochester,N.Y. 
Tattsdvanns 








PT 














= 








Camera Perfection 


is reached only through perfect work- 
manship and the perfection of details. 





Pocos are Perfect 


There’s only one grade of Poco 
workmanship; — the best, whatever 
the price. 

No camera equals the Poco be- 





cause none is built like it. No 
camera is as cheap as the Poco 
because none gives the purchaser so 


much for so little. 


The Poco Book tells all about styles, sizes, lenses 
and prices. You'll find it profitable reading. 


THE ROCHESTER CAMERA CO., 
33 Elizabeth St., - Rochester, N. Y. 



















in existence. 


loads in dayligh 





Send for our ‘98 Catalogue, which 
tells everything. 
~ 


or 





—~ 


eS 


For the Cyclist and Craveller’. 


We are pleased to offer for the season of 
at a moderate price, and for the size of the picture the smallest Camera 


Che Courist Kawk-Eye 


t. Qapacity 12 exposures, sunlight film. 


156x4%x6'% in. Weight 15 oz. Size of Photo 32 x 314 inches. 
There are no loose parts and the construction is such that it can be car- 
‘ $9 00 ried on the frame of a bicycle, or jarred to any extent without the least 
Price, 7 . danger of getting out of adjustment. 





BOBBIE 
When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 








oa 


‘98 a high-grade Hawk-Eye 


Dimensions, 


— LL LO ees<=S 


The Blair Camera Company, Mfrs., 22 Randolph Street, Boston. 


wwe 
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IMPROVED 1898 


No. 1 $ 5:00 


For 44 x 4% Glass Plates 
or Cut Films or any 
smaller sizes 


“VIVES 


D WAYS 


EVERYWHERE. 


eee construction unequ 
Without a il for Largest Pic. 
tures for size of instrument 

2 Glass Pla tes 

or 

~ 

é 2 Backed Cut Films 
for combined snap shot or Non-Hala 








2] tion work can be carried EN the Ca 
mera and exposed without reloading 
12 Metal Co +e or 

cut him hel * EE with 
pach erase ag perp A d with 
VIVE patent backed non-hala- 


tion plates and films except for smaller 
sizes than 44 x4\% 


Our New ${().00 VIVE 


For4x5 Plates or Cut Films 
has all advantages named abc and, 
in addition, is fitted eli nee thane nt 
Lens Cap, and 8 Diaphragms, 
and is the only hand Camera having 
a focusing magazine, 

EveryVIVEi ratly guaranteed 
to take as good pictures as sample 


Before buying any other, send 2e 


for our illustrated Art Catalogue, or 
Se. extra for the embossed mounted 
photograph 
Vive Camera Company, 
Home Office, a Salle Street, 
Chicago, U.S.A 


621 Broadway, New York City 
Remember that we are large Photo Sup- 


This was taken with the $6.00 VIVE, 1 of which appeared in Feb. and March Magazines ply Mannfseturers 


Most Compact CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHY— 
IN THE WORLD. AS A PASTIME OR PROFESSION 


TO THE OWNERS OF A 
Taking 3 Harty tpi 


i ~ is ~PPRESI 














Camera Open. 
Only 1% inches thick when closed, including | 
double plate holder. 

MADE IN THREE SIZES. 





VEST POCKET, flow Bx286 ploteres.........000000sccc06 $ 5.00 
POCKET, for 314x314 pictures . oe eee te eteees $ 7.50 
TOURIST, (pocket)for $424% p SROIIEE <x vcrasccveees $ 10.00 
FOR PLATES OR FILMS. Camera is bound to be a success; in the one 


Complete with extra quality Achromatic Lens, case a delightful diversion, in the other a 
Brilliant View Finder. 


Every Camera tested before leaving factory and will profitable pursuit. It is simplicity itself, 


produce Perfect Pictures. Also full line Long and Short ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Focus, Hand and Tripod Cameras, 4x5, 5x7, 64%4x8% and perfect in its construction, and produces 


mth Maements, Latest Improvements, Superbly perfect pictures. Send for samples of 
Prices $5.00 to $65.00. work. 

Ask your dealer for them or send for free catalogue to 
MONROE CAMERA CO. | ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 

44 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. | 40 South Street, - - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When you write. please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan."’ 
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(There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.) 


ALL Kodaks are made on the Cartridge System and ‘‘Load in Daylight.’’ Tne 

1898 improvements have been largely along the line of adapting this system to 
Kodaks of the highest grade having fine rapid rectilinear lenses and iris* diaphragm 
shutters. The Folding Pocket Kodak, introduced in the latter part of °97, the 5x 7 
Cartridge Kodak and the Bullet and Bulls-Eye specials will be largely sought after 
by those who command the best. We shall continue supplying our standard Pocket 
Kodaks, Bullet, Bulls-Eye and Falcon Kodaks. The prices remain unchanged elthough 
a number of important improvements have been made. 


Folding Pocket Kodak. 
$10.00. 


For Films. 

Only 154 x 344 x 6% inches when closed. 
Makes pictures 244 x 34 inches. Strictly 
achromatic lens having 4-inch fixed focus. 
A new and simple shutter for time or in 
stantaneous exposures. Two view finders. 


Made of aluminum, Covered with fine 
leather, Loads in Daylight. 


No. 2 Bulls-Eye Special Kodak. 
$15.00. 


For Films. 


For pictures 3% x 3% inches. Fitted with 5-inch 
fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris diaphragm 
stops and improved shutter. Beautifully finished. 
Loads in Daylight. 














No. 2 Bullet Special Kodak. 
$18.00. 


Films or Plates. 





~» _ For pictures 344 x 34 inches. Fitted with 
? §-inch fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris 
—~ diaphragm stops and improved shutter. Beauti- 
fully finished. Loads in Daylight. 


No. 5 Cartridge Kodak. 
$35.00. 


Films or Plates. 


For pictures 5x 7 inches. Rapid rectilinear 
lens, Eastman pneumatic shutter, iris diaphragm 
stops, rack and pinion for focusing, rising, 
falling and —s front, focusing scale, two 
finders. Beautifully finished in Mahogany and 
fine leather with buffed brass and_nickel fittings. 
Loads in Daylight. 











No. 2 Eureka Camera. 
$4.00. 


Plates only. 


For pictures 34% x 34% inches. Fitted with 
44-inch fixed focus, achromatic lens, set of 
three stops and safety shutter. Covered with 
fine leather. 


KODAKS ‘iso sizes’ $5.00 to $35.00 


For sale by all dealers in photographic goods. Catalogues free by mail or at 
agencies. 








EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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AL 4 etaterecachehehexecenstore! syeveveueecerereeteeeesy seit.) , 
— eS ewnnen eevee ‘ a 

# $9 fl We aka) 

> BUYS THIS 4 RAI 7 RD 

+5 ol EXCELLENT 4 | wise Co 

ss sp | S ~ . 

3. desk direct from the factory, "dae. ig Prepaid w any point 4 — a [ 
east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee and South Ss | “B. & HH.” Fireplace Furniture is to the 
Carolina. A dealer asks $55.00 to $65.00 for a similar desk. <> ape e 

lassively built of the choicest grained quarter-sawed white => fireplace what the finishing touch is to a great 
oak, richly polished. It is our latest design and has a ** made-to- > sas . : . 
wder’’ effect not found in any ordinary desk. Notice artistic om painting. It puts life” and reality into the 
arrangement of panels in ends (which is found in entire lack also). as | scene, In these productions the artist has lav- 
5 ° " P 
S ished the wealth of his genius, and 
7 made the designs a history of asso- 
eo) is ciations, full of character and 

5 EP meaning,which can be read without 

+3 xp reading. 

5 ted P : 

33 = Isn’t it worth your while to de- 

# + mand the “Lb. & lf.” Fireplace 

3 > Fittings of your dealer, and thus 

2 = secure goods that wiil always be a 

+ 4 source of pleasure as well as of bona- 

$ fet fide service to you? 

+3 tee 

a os 

$3 rb 

3 » 

$3 4 
OUR LIBERAL TERMS: Any article in ouren- @ | 

tire line will be sent & | 

: F z/,' subject to return at our expense if not con- + | 
si te re a ip om rece -ipt positively the best obtainable anywhere atso [p> 
a price as we will quote. More than ordinary quality and og 

“5 extremely low prices must be essential for such terms. ad abit inkes Sa es amps, Ges ent Radie 

“5 > | e 

SS THE FRED MACEY Co ci? | Fixtures, Fireplace Furniture, Art Metal Goods, Oil Ileaters, 

a - . Grill Work. etc., and learn what superlative prouuctions we 

2 (4 z ‘ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, §=S, manufacture. 19 

> LETTER ag s Complete line; refined designs. =P ee 

+ LL? NEW YORK BOSTON 

> pce irs 3 € CHICAGO * MERIDEN, CONN. PHILA, 

piven Saoeuavaveuevenens resenevessnevavere> ssuexsascsnesentatgecen Y souenenenents pte | “ni ee 








‘HOT WATER HEATERS 
) STEAM BOILERS —— 
iF -4o)y-e ee) - 5) 


MOST EFFICIENT-DURABLE anD ECONOMICAL 


Be tnAreD i panpuier, ALWAY na GURNEY HEATER MFG.CO. 
TRATED IN P, £ 
HOW Best TO HEAT OUR HOMES as A NTFREE * New York Bra (Entre St.NY.Gty—74 FRANKLIN ST Lectin, 











EAS Co | | EES Composed of two bells tuned in harmony, 
which are struck alternately, producing a 
. . - , . TE EC ; sweetness of tone delightful to the ear Ad 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. justable to strike either single, double, or 
I t Set, Watch or Clock FRA, with 20 pounds 6oc. Cockatoo electric stroke 
kind; and a beautiful present with every pound. Coffees, rac. _ : 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 20 By mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
1 I i get your Premium and Special Presents THE 
REAT AMERICAN TEA CQO., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New TRINITY CHIMES CO., Room 4, 
k, P. O. Box 289 








253 Broadway, N. Y. 


Watch «« Chain 
FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 114 dozen packages of 
BLUINE at toc.each. Send your full address by return mail 
and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a large Pre- 
mium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine at our own risk. 
You go among your neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
that you get for it and we send you the Watch, Chain and 
Charm, pi id. 


This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Bevelled Crystal. /t is Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time, 
and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE CO., Box 171, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
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 “ghoutd tnSre Fe di fi oulty in ree © 
© moving the Muslin on che FACE of é 

the ‘Plaster, wet the Muslin with : 
© water; then it comes offeusily. © © 
— © fa mics fo os €& 


at 


UNLESS THE BEST IS TOO: GOOD 
_BUY THE GENUINE 4 THIS IS IT- 
_ABOUT TWO THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE 
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DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. 


ctly Digestible 


‘7 iC ) CENT PACKAGES. 
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PIT 
z ‘We Have Furnished More Than 
Haltf-a-Million Homes,’’ 


Only $12.50 
BOOKCASE and 
WRITING DESK 


Beautiful design in quar- 
tered oak, highly polished; 
hand carved scroll piece 
on top and on desk leaf; 
supported shelf above 
desk; large drawer and 
cabinet below fitted with 
locks and keys: heavy 
glass door; four adjustable 
shelves holding about 80 
vols.; desk has pigeon 
-holes and drawers, both 
finely finished; large 
French be + age mirror. 6 
ft. high 3% wide. The 

gular price cal this useful 


and elegant piece is $2] 











Handsomely illustrated catalogue of House- 
FREE hold Goods, Carpets, Sewing Ma- 
chines, Bicycles, Office and Church 
———<= Furniture sent free on application. It contains 


thousands of articles which 
we retail at wholesale prices. 


Only $15.50 
CHINA CLOSET 


Rich creation in quartered 
piano polished 

frame of the large F 
beveled mirror and the legs 
are hand carved; the sides 
are bent of beautiful 
proportions ; the door also is 
glass; at the bottom a 
large drawer with ornamental 


glass 


is 





brass handles; the shelves 
are finished and adjustable, 
making a china closet un 
equalled in appearance and 


durability, and which is 
usually sold for $28. 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 
149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 
WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
“* Largest Furniture House in the World.’’ 
PODOECUECERCEROUGUUCOHEGGOGEOCROORGOCSUCRORESOURCUROEOROROOCROROROEEDEOOOS 


; TRY IT FREE 


for 90 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in :.dvance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 

$50 Arlington Machine for - 
Singers (Made by us) $5, $11.50, $15 





147, 105 


“TULEEER DCRCCEOEOERRORROREOEOCROCEECCRCOCER COOUCEEGRECOOEOSESCEGHRESOSCHRSECECOCOUGOCROGUCCCCCROGESSGRCCSRCCECCRORGSERORPe CCR RRROROROREROCEERR GEEEES 
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and 27 other sty les, All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 


: batalague and 
Vrite at once. 


ie 


Over 100,000 in use. 
pessimonte:s Free aU ERS’ UNI 
Address (in ull). CASH Y 

8-164 West Van Buren St..B 196 Chicago, 














80 per cent. of the furnace heat 
goes up the chimney; $80 of every 
$100 in the coal bill. To warm 
acold house with the remaining 
20 per cent. requires huge heaters, 
running at their highest capacity. 
The way to save is to build warm 
and snug houses, and the waste 
of one year of a cold house will 
pay for ‘enough 


Cabot’s 


INSULATING 
and DEAFENING 


Quilt 
to make it practically cold-proof, 
Saves money, comfort and health 
Better, and one-half cheaper than 
back-plaster. Send for 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 
76A Kilby sSt., Boston, 

Agents at all Central Points, 


a sample. 


M iss. 











IVORY, 
TORTOISE-SHELL 
and EBONY FINISH. 








SHEPHERD’ § Open-Back Brush 


avoids the accumulation of impurities 













™ that render ordinary brushes foul 
and even dangerous to a sen- 
sitive scalp. It is quickly 
cleansed ; dries rapidly; 
is made in beautiful 
design, and of the 
finest mater- 


ials only 


RUSSIAN BRISTLES. 


R. B. SHEPHERD, 23 East 14th St..N Y 








Build your 


ween f 





MICA ROOFING CO., 


poet ay Pome Leather Deadening Feit 


Ww 


Send for our Pree 
booklet BEFORE 


66 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your House Warm and Dry. 


wed Out the Dampness and Cold. 


, use Security Enamel Leather Sheathing; it wi 
; thts, will keep the heat in th: 


. preven ra 





and 


er roohn eaden 
raughts, 


ellings trom 


warm 
idental 





ENAMELED LEATHER 


illustrated 
you build, 


WiT-APROOF SHEATHING 


DEADENING FELTS. 
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ISTELLA $2 = 

disc Music Box as to be in a class by itself. 
SWEETEST TONE, BEST QUALITY 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, met- 
allic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, “—— prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. hese boxes set the standard for 
the world. Send for Catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, 39 mane. 


Make 
Old Furniture | 
Appear New| 




















Anybody can 
make old furni 
ture ind wood 
work of allkinds | 
that has become | 
worn, shabby, | 
scratched or 
marred, appear 


as har dsome a> 
when first pur 
chased by retin- 


ishing with 


STAINS | 


applica 





VARNIS 


goods stain and varnish at a single 
n, and it is possible for any inexperienced person 


PERFECT IMITATIONS OF EXPENSIVE WOODS 
sucl walnut, cherry, 

Ss or green oak, on any unpainted none e qr | 

eviously been painted, stained or 


DAVIES’ 


as mahogany, oak, rosewood, 


e that has pr 
‘ rnished 


Write for Sample Card \'*) complet 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Address 
Dept. S 








T' articles they wish to stain 
¢ i send a cardboard Parlor, Dining- 
roo! I rd Kitchen Suite, in colors, FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WEBER 


IANOS 


The same /ntel/igence and Soltdity 
of Construction, Pure Musical and 
Sympathetic Tone, combined with 
Greatest Power, which have charac- 
terized the WEBER since its complete 
triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in evena greater degree 


in the 


WEBER of To-day. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave. and 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








— eat _ 


Not the End of the World 


But the “Graduated” Elastic 
Cord-End for Suspenders. 


Puts the stretch in the right place in endur- 
ing form. Makes them more comfortable and 
serviceable than any others. Used only on 


Sndwell Braces 


Ask your furnisher for the “Endwell.” If he does 
not have it, send so cts. for sample pair postpaid. 
A cheaper model, the “*C.-S,-C.” at 25 cts. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 


’5 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 
















When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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Songs that 
Sing Themselves. 
eae } 
All Musical 
Instruments in cne 
aan 
Entertainment in 
Endless Variety. 
aeae 
You can make 
Records of your 
Own words or 
Song or Music 
and Reproduce 
Them at once..... 
aa 
Manufactured un- 
der the patents of 
Bell, Tainter, Edison } 
and Macdonald. 





Che Graphophone= == 


With a Graphopkone you can make every evening 

musical and have constant changesof program. You 
can have any kind of music you waut, band or orchestral performances, sagen choruses, | 
vocal or instrumental solos. It is the Prince of Entertainers. Nr W YORK, 155. 1157, 1159 BROADWAY 
Our establishment is manufacturing headquarters of the world for : ane AG O. es + STATE b pes —_—" 


Talking Machines and Talking Machine Supplies. Write for Catalogue B. ST. Lot )LIVE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 1 CHESTNUT ST 


WASHINGTON, 919 PENNSYLVANIA AVE “ 
~ Devt. B. BALTIMORE, 110 FE. BALTIMORE STREET 
BUFFALO, 313 MAIN STREET. 
te 














~e & Ponp 
PIANOS. 


ot cane ae How to Get One. 


We make it easy for any home in the United States to have one of 
these beautiful instruments. How? Write and we will tell you. Where 
no dealer sells them we ship subject to approval at our risk and expense, 
and pay railway freights both ways if the piano, after trial, isn’t satisfactory. 
We sell on Easy Payments. Our Haxpsowe Catraocur, and a 
Persona Lerrer giving valuable information, prices, and explaining our 
Liberal Easy Payment Plans, sent Free for the asking. 


We can easily save you on a First-Class Piano $50—perhaps $100. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


When yu write, picase mention ** The Cosmopolian 
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The STOCKING is 


VOLUTION ™ as | perfectly protected by the ® | 











_ | Rounp-EpGe Loop 

| | and the CusHION ) 

| | surrounding the 

ENTIRE BUTTON 

gill | in the 
} ® Arcosy CLASP 

Fives : ge of the 


e -25¢ 













CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 















$ A > SUPPORTER 
| Pare ©". NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 
| RADUATE : OF ALL DEALERS. 
SIN. Sample pair, by 
< 30¢ 3 mail, 25 cts. 
: ~ EPOCH 
4 IN. TALL 


Catalogue 
Free 


WILBUR SHIRT& COLLAR (CO. | _ SPORGE FROST CO. ~~ 


The Cosmopolitan Pasewst” BJ.00 


(ay FLOWER SEEDS FREE]; 


Pinks, |Petunia, | Nasturtium. DE ey Mourning Bride, 
Aster, |Zinnia, Morning Glory Ajso one , t— 3 













































er, 
P py, |Portulac es — Sweet A yesuns; Vild Flower Garden 
¢ aera, iderigott ‘Snap Dragon, Sweet Mignonette, Comprising 42 other var. 


Spore rancttes 18 Separate Packages FREE 4,70" 233 cena 


Flower Seeds, 
stamps, and let us enter your name as atrial subscriber to THE COLUMBIAN 7) 


the most ular and successful Illustrated Monthly Magazine Published, 


SW fe AS, Large Introductory Premium Package 





(catulogue price $1.00 lb.) 14 best named 
varieties, EXTRA, if with your Roeder as “above, you enclose names of two 
friends and stamp for postage Oncatalogues and sample copies of Magazineto them. 

Mie 18 Pkgs. with cat. pnd trial et 10c. silver or 12c. stps; 


REMEMBER! + Pkg. of Sweet Peas include od, 19 pkgs. in all, for extra 2c. stamp and 
names of two friends. Address, L. HMA: AN, Pub. and Se édmen, Boston, Mass. 
i cl nn tn Pe it littl he 
FAVORITE AND 


THREE "284"... FLOWERS ‘ 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, 90-1} °0colorsand markings, altthe 








that can be secured in Europe, without question the Best strain of Pansy. 
NASTURTIUMS, Over 20 varieties, embracing every known 
# good sort, including Aurora, Empress of India, 
Lady Bird, King Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New Brilliant, 
Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 
SWEET PEAS Over 40 named varieties of Eckford's dest 
y European and American named sorts, 
One packet of OR ON C $ IN STAMPS and the 
Eact a F LY 6 ENT address of two friends 
that grow flowers. A genuine ~" ain made to introduce my 
Flower Seeds to new cistomers. CLUDING FREE COPY of 
> my Catalogue for 1898, the Eoehosa book published, devoted 
exclusively to Flower Seeds, and “FLORALCULTURE”, (revised 
m edition) how to grow flowers from seed. 


x, 2) 
> PioneerSEEDSWOMANsE Ameri® as MISS C. HH. LIPPINCOTT, 319-323 6th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seecceceeeeceeeen ECCLES CEES EERE SEKEC Ee CC F ETEEECEEECE 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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INADA 258% \ 
& 25¢ ~\ 
Ww " 

WEAR THEM WITH THE (Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) _ 
einai and ASTHE BEST BINDING IN THE MARKET, 
yy, t ih af) and they appreciate its many surpassing qualities of beauty, dura- 
ve FLEE) zv d Jae bility, Cleanliness, and convenience. FEDER’S POMPA- 
of eo : c D R pleases the woman with good taste, and is a revelation to 
C C those discouraged with braids, plush cords, velveteens and substitutes 

At all Dry Goods Stores. or write to 

J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bieecker St., New York. 
IMPORTANT,—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice that, for 
your own protection, the name FEDER'’S is stamped on every yard. 


2F ECT IN FIT, STYLE & FINisH 
) GUARANTEED GOODS. § 














3332235322533333332339939993a, 


10% 


P_\\ for this 
- Pattern 


(any size) 
mailed to your 
address 


Guaranteed 


as perfect in 
No. 1493—Ladies’ Blouse Jacket. Fitas any 


Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. DOLLAR 


Medium size requires 2'o yards 


inch goods. “ PATTERN. 
600 other styles for ladies and children in our 





i 2 


SN eI EON 
LIS Z => XK 
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SY 


= 





: :\ Flow Our 
q \ Baby Clothes 
ie Are Made. 


Some of our infants’ clothing is so low in « rice 
that careful mothers may be glad of the assur- 
ance that none of it is made intenement houses, 
or doubtful surroundings of any kind, 

On the contrary, it is manufactured in light, 
clean workrooms, where the division of labor 
among skilled operatives working with modern 
machinery, and economy in the use of materials | @ 

(only possible where large quantities are made!, § FASHION REVIEW for 10c., or send 5c. for 
accounts for our ability to sell a dress like this @ sample copy NEW IDEAS for WOMAN’S 
cule ef cmbralaertoieeves, semensd, wih ® WEAR, the Newest Fashion Monthly. 

Extra postage on foreign orders. 


same. Very full skirt—deep hem—neatly finish- a 
Severs pan Sines, $ mee. te oyee. for 50c 4 1d P g 
¥ mall, postage paid, 5 cents extra. : Che hew ea attern ompany 
x , 







‘ 
| 





with over 700 illustrations of the 
636 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Catalogue 

best things for children, for |, c. postage. 
60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. ; ’ se ' 

SSEEEEEE CC EE SC SEE SEE ESE EEEEEES 

When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 




















THE COS. 


IPOLITAN. 


When you write, please menuon ** The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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is atsolutely necessary for perfect comfort in warm weather. 
Burdette says “to be dressed and not know 
you had anything on” is an experience that 
you can get only in the perfect fitting 


LEWIS 
ONION 
SOITS 


A conception far in advance of even the boasted 
Greek civilization. In buying Lewis’ full-fashioned, 
perfect-fitting with gored shoulder, arm, bust and hip 
(costing no more than pull-apart, two-piece suits of 
similar quality), you are sure of getting the best and so WW 
adjudged at the World’s Fair, but Pieced Union Suits can be 
had in all qualities, all kinds of fit, and all kinds of discom- 
forts, at any price. 

SILTRINE, soft as silk and much cheaper, is the ideal 
summer fabric. Be sure to ask your dealer for it. 


Send two-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue, samples of 24 fabrics, 
testimonials from prominent wearers. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 202 [ain St., Janesville, Wis. 
GSS SEEE CREE REECE REECE CREE EEE CER EEE cee cEeCeececeeceeeceeceeceee’ 


| =o | a 
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v | FEATHERWEIGHT SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Light and Invisible. : : : Worn under skirt band, 
Skirt supported by hook or button. 


Giving perfect comfort with no sagging or tearing. 
It also holds the shirt waist down without pins. 

Sold by leading merchants everywhere, or 

| 


FEATHERWEIGHT SKIRT SUPPORTER CO.,Pittsburg, Pa. 
Price, 25 cents, postage paid. 


S | 

7 ‘STEWARTS DUPLEX SAFETY PIN 
orticelli *$.27%. 3 ‘1 
: 

i 

‘ 














' a) ~ The Gu: Guard 
GUARDED SPRING = | must be 
Home Needlework # | JPREVENTS auL catcHiNc 3 on tanide 
Tells how to embroider the P: Violet, Wild Rose, = 
Double Rone: Sele. Seekoter® vy shag E be Lily, = - of Spring 





Sweet Pea, Apple Blossom, Purple Clematis, Clover, 
Pink, Nasturtium, Chrysanthe mui, and Buttercup ; also 
Bulgarian, B« vhemian, and Jewel Work. 27 Colored ; 
Flower Plates show just how to shade all these flowers 
ee" A great help to beginner or expert. 

Designs given for Tea-Cloths, Centre-pieces, Doilies, 
and Photograph Frames. All the different embroidery 
stitches fully described. Also rules for knitting bicycle 


and golf stockings. Send us 10c., either st: amps or silver. i tid 
. . ) samples o assorted sizes. 
Nonotuck Silk Co., 26 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. Made in Nickel Plate and Jet Black, 


eeeecececece’” Consolidated Safety Pin Co. gic%4, wv. u. 


Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hair Pins 


DUPLEX PINS have the on'y 
effective Guard to prevent catching 
~ tearing. It is on the arm of pin that pace dal 

throngh the cloth. Patented and cannot be used on any 
other pin. DUPLEX PINS work as easily inthe dark as in the 
light; fasten from either side, but cannet slip through as all 
others do. Dealers may offer other =} with so-cailed guards 
Demand the genuine “STEWART’S DUPLEX.” Take no others 
If dealers cannot supply 7 send 3 two-cent stamps for 


gym as gana ees ; 











When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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MALE QOMFORT 


is secured by using the 


Tmproved Washburne 
Patent Fasteners 


as applied to 


BACHELORS’ BU 
— SUPPO 
CUFF HOLDERS 
DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 
PENCIL HOLDERS 
NECKTIE HOLDERS 
EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 
KEY CHAINS 





These little articles are 
simple, with nothing about 
them to break or get out 

Hold with a 
tenacity, but 
don’t tear the fabric 


Their utility makes them 
an absolute necessity. 


Any of above sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 1oc., 
except Aluminum and 
Phosphor-Bronze Key 
Chains, which are 2g 


FREE! Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent on request 


AMERICAN RINC CO. 


Box M. Waterbury, Conn. 


ao SO%: 








The [Mackintosh 
Dress Skirt $2. 50 


Express Prepaid. 
Gives Absolute Protec- 
tion tenon Rain. 
ae can be rn either as a 
iress skirt or it can be put 
on over the regular skirt 
Once worn you would not 

without one at any price, 
and lose the comfort, clean 
ness and_healthfulness 
ive. Made of rich 





ark blue or black serge 
pl aid lining. Regular 
l€ gt ° 34 to 42 inches 
sizes to order 
Cape to Mateh $2. 50 
rn over any regular 
waist These garments can 
worn separately, afford 
g special usefulness, or 
getl they give all the 
protection and avoid the 
eating and heavy 
ght of a one-piece water- 
p f coat. 
tura Summerton, 
inkville, Wis., writes 
“I would not take $10 for 
y Mackintosh Suit if 


d not get another.”’ 
WH. White, Bus 
fa V.V., writes--** lhave 
taken more comfort with my 
sh skirt than any 
f dress I ever had.”’ 


LUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE 





AGENTS WANTED 


Silk-lined Skirts or Capes made to order at special prices. 


LADIES SUPPLY COMPANY, 


3118 Forest Avenue, B. 16. Chicago, Illinois. 


When you write, please mention * 





PRACTICAL 
Experience of many 
years affords us ample 
opportunity to improve 
the style and quality 
of our shoes from 
year to year. 


The W. L. 
Douglas Shoes 
for Spring and 


yh 179 bnatreamtK arttmmtrennls 4 res RIS 


Summer are the 
best we have evel 
made in both style 
and quality; none 
better are offered 

at any price. 

wre 

They are made in Calf, 
Patent Calf,French En- 
ame], Australian Kan- 
garoo Tops; Frown 
and Tan Willow Calf; 
Black Brown and Tan 
Vici Kid, on many 
styles of toes, new 

this season. 
155 STYLES AND 
This WIDTHS from A to 
EE. Fast-Color 
cut shows Hooks andEyelets 

Our New wes 
Broadway Toe. Sold in our 54 

stores in large 
cities and by 5,000 dealers through- 
out the United States. 

None Genuine unless W. L. Douglas 
name and price 1s stamped on bottom 
If not convenient to dealers or our 
stores, why not try our Mail-Crder 
Department ? We send shoes every- 
where on receipt of price with 25 cents 

extra for carriage. 








Catalogue F'ree. 


“"W. L. DOUGLAS, 


Brockton, Mass, 








A Cushion for the Heel, 
increased Height, 

Easy Walking, 

Arched Instep, 
Ventilation and Comfort. A)! gained by wearing the “ Ven- 
tilated Instep Lifts Do not require larger shoes. Made of 
layers of leather, cork, and felt, weight 1 oz. Sanitary, Scien 
tific and adjustable to increase height ¥% to rinch. % inch, 25¢ 

% inch, 35c.; 1 inch, 50c air, Men’s or Women’s. (Give 


pe 
size of shoe). GILBE RT ‘* WILLIAMSON MFG. CU., 








64 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y 


I'he Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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WHITE LAUNDERED 
SHIRTS 


Lonc Bosoms 
Suortr Bosoms 
OPEN Back 
OPEN Back AND FRONT 
Coat SHIRTS 
l'ancy Bosoms 
AND CUFFS 
Price $1.00 each 
IN ALL STYLES 


Sold by first-class 
dealers throughout the 
United States. If you 
cannot buy these shirts 
of you furnishes, 


the manufacturers 


Cutter & Crossette 


CHICAGO 


Will deliver free of expense to any address in the United 
States, Six Shirts on receipt of Six Dollars 
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SEND SIZE NECK-BAND AND SLEEVE, ALSO STYLE BOSOM DESIRED. 

















OUTING 
CLOTHING 
BY MAIL 


«SEND FOR BOOK 1898 STYLES.. 


Gives instructions for measurements, 
prices, and acknowledgments of sati«- 
faction from our regular mail customer.. 


WHITE DUCK TROUSERS 


SENT PREPAID, $1.50; GIVE LEG AND WAIST 
MEASURE ; allow for 2-inch roll on bottom. 


DERCHIT TICS. Our trousers are made of best quality duck in best 
t um wide hem on bot 


wekets, tag 
straps \ ais th. mee ow belt, acd aand fini hed. B dire t and 


GOLF CYCLE, 
TENNIS, 
YACHTING... 


T — ussian 
and all kinds of > rash ay 


OUTING CLOTHING ‘s::* 


H.S. LOMBARD, OUTING OUTFITTER 
22, 24, 26 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 





for book @ 

















hs ue th 
trated ‘Cota Py; Siv ae 
CUFFs anda cers 

H.C.CURTIS & CO. 
TROY.N.Y 









When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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A GENTLEWOMAN IS KNOWN 


her gloves. 
at once stylish, comfortable and durable, for the least that she must pay. 


want. It is the American Woman's shoe. 
enough for Sunday, durable enough for every day. 
years to learn how to make a shoe like this that can be sold for $3.00 

For this season we are making the Composite shoe in five styles 
and Button in Black Kid with Figured Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible sewed 
soles, and in light-weight Black Kid, kid tops, with light, soft turned soles, 
Also a beautiful Golden Brown Kid with Drown Vesting-Cloth tops, 
flexible sewed soles in Lace. All have a néat round toe and a me- 
dium Opera heel. The Lace have Pratt Fasteners, to hold 
strings without tying, and the black ones have celluloid-covered 
eyelets, which cannot wear brassy. Our name, stamped on the top 
facing, is a guarantee that the shoe is as good as we say, or your 


49 4. 49 49 49 49 49. 4 49 
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money back. 

We make shoes for Men, Women and Children. Al] have the 
same merits. Pingree honesty of workmanship—integrity of 
materials—thirty years of experience—are right behind every 
shoe bearing our name. Ask for them if you would have a shoe 
that has a reputation to maintain and intends to maintain 
it. Be sure our name appears on every pair. 

We sell only to retailers, but if you cannot get the 
Composite shoe of your dealer, send your 
size and width, with style wanted, and $3.25 
for shoes and expressage. Mention Cosmopolitan. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Manuracrturers, 
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more by the shoes she wears than by any other article of her apparel, unless it be 
It is the ambition of every woman to be well shod, in shoes that are 


The Pingree Composite shoe for women at $3.00 was made to meet just this 
It is a shoe for all time wear, dressy 
It has taken us over thirty 


Both Lace, 


rhe **Pingree " Five-Square, One-Squar« 
puzzle, sent toall who will send the names 
ofthree shoe dealers in their town Ad 


dress Dept. C, N. 
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This illustration 

shows our tlack 
Kid Lace, Vesting- 
Cloth top, Flexible 
Sewed Sole 


Price, $3.00 


ay 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


ey < thy ey Ver 
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C PATENTED. 
ra A wonderful convenience, instead 
\ No of hooks and eyes or buttons, for 
& Hooks plackets, waists, belts, cloaks, and 
) all ladies’ and children’s garments. 
7 No Endorsed by Dressmakers. 


Fastens Easily and Stays So 
You Hear It Fasten 





III WD 













A The Blind can Fasten It 
his name and address, and postage 
0 Sor free samples to you. 
~) . 
Q Sews on makers of Removable 
y | j ibl Fasteners of all kinds The Ball 
7 nVISIDIe Porter Bros. & Co, 
8 Simple 81 Lincoln Street and Socket 
) Practical oln Street, 
DID IF IFIED 
=> NewIdea in Trunks 
represents a new idea in trunks, Itisa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
collar button, and the bottom is as accessiine 
qo mas the top. Costs no more than a good box 
examine, 2 cent stamp illustrated catalogue, 
BR. A. STALLMAN, 47 W. Spring 8t., Columbus, 0 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us 
The Ball and Socket Fastener Co. 
Sole Selling Agts, 
~ Boston, Mass, Fastener 
The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
trays: a place for everything, from a hat toa 
[¥ftrunk. Shipped C. O, D., with privileges to 
When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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— 
travel stained, mud ex 
splattered, gray with ® 
dust and shabby looking, Y 
can be made to look as i, 
good as new with a little j 


VICI | 


Leather | 
Dressing S 


Polishes leather and soft- 
eus it. Gives it the lus- 
tre it had when it left the 
makers’ hands. Good for § 
any kind of leather, any 
kind of shoes. Sold by \ 
all dealers. Made by the 1 
makers of the famous 
Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book } 
of instraction—‘*How 
to buy and care for your y 
Shoes,” mailed free. t 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 


\ 
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A 
Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Top Coat 


( Exact reproduction.) 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 

Of English Covert 
Cloth or Whipcord, Tan, Fawn or Light 
satin, silk 


Brown, sleeves lined with 


stitching, strap seams, horn buttons. 


Every coat guaranteed. Price, $15. 


Some as low as $10, and others silk lined through- 


out, $18, $20, $22. 


Re sure to look for this trade-mark Hart 


KES 


, Schaffner & Marx 
Guaranteed Clothing is for 
sale by those dealers only 

° 


who sell the best goods. 





/ HS 
L —— J 
inside the collar of the coat For address of dealers in 


your immediate vicinity and our * Style Book 19 Sag 
beautifully illustrated, telling what men should wear 
and when, write to us. Every man who cares for his 





personal appearance should have “Style Book (C).” 
it’s free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, cHicaGo. 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 

















Improved System Sanitary Woolen Under- 
wear for men, women and children. All 
sizes, lowest prices. Light, porous, yet 
non-absorbent, non-irritating, cooling. 

preserver of normal temperature—a barvier 
to the many ills caused by sudden climatic 
changes. Doctors say that it is hygienically 


does not carry “Stuttgarter,” § 
write for illustrated cztalogue 
containing samples oi mater- 
ials and retail prices. 


A. N. LOEB & CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND MMPDRTERS | 
576-578 Broadway, New York Hf 













bor oon, 
> AATS 
“ONE QUALITY. 


ONE PRICE. 
ONE PROFIT. 


.) 


“You'll Always Wear a 
Tet By, tats 


ge if YOu Wear One Once” pu 7 
WE ARE LONG DISTANCE HATTERS. 


If we have no agency for HAWES HATS where you live, our Mail 
Order Department enables you to get one. 


WE MAKE PROPORTIONS FOR ALL MEN. 


Remit $8.00 give us your height, waist measure, and size of hat worn 
State color and whether stiff or soft hat is wanted 


Tailor-made, Round, and Dress Hats for Women. 
BROADWAY, Cor. 13th St., and BROADWAY, Cor. 30th St. 
vege NEW YORK..... 








When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan " 
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By All-Dight Tnbalation e @ = | ove new ws rower setp orreR 


THE PILLOW-INHALER A Magnificent 
Cures While You Sleep Collection of FLOWER SEEDS 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
GRIP, THROAT ano LUNG TROUBLES 


= VARIETIES, F REE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by an Old. 
Established and Reliable Pub- 
lishing House! THe LADIES’ WorRLD 
is a large, 24-paye, 96-column illustrated 
Magazine for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. It is de- 
pA! =voted to Stories, Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
ea Home Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hy- 







giene, Juvenile Reading, Floriculture, et To 
introduce this charming ladies’ magazine into 
100,000 homes where it is not already taken, we now 
make the fo llowing colossal offer Upon receipt of 


only Tw enty Cents in silver or stamps, we will 
send The Ladies’ World /:r Six Months, ard to cach 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a magnificent 
Collection of Flower Seeds, 806 Varieties, as /ollor 
1 Packet Imperial Japancse Morning Glory. The 
are + exquisite beauty and enormous s'ze, often five inches in diameter; 
great variety of colors, some beautifully striped, 
mottled, penciled and bordered. Easily cultivated. 

1 Packet Superb Asters. Choicest possible 
mixture, composed entirely of the finest named varie- 
ties, including the Victoria, Non Pius Ultra, 
Comet, Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 

r Packet Seablosa (Bridal Bouquet.) 
New strain, pure white, as d I hed from the 
old-fashioned ** Mourning Bride. Large, double 
flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets 
































JOPOLIT 





It makes a new climate in your bed-chamber. No need to go to Florida, 1 Packet Dreamland Poppies. The finest 
( yw the Pine Woods. The Pillow-Inhaler does the work t cures colle on ever offered, comprising m new and j 
No loss of time: no discomfort | expe ve varieties, such as sd res Am an ese 
Thousands are cured and well by the use of it, after all ocher means had Flag, Cardinal! Flag of yey 
i. There is no other fie by which tong-continued and contin- | 1 Packet Everlas ngs, for winter bou Achoice mixture of 
ulation can be obtai | all varie that retain their colo shogg re rm longest, ins luding Acroclinium, 
» » 2 a a > «o 4 | Amm m, Helichrysum, Gl Amaranthis, Xcranthcmum, et 
Filtow. making ana ertiaing ane of re yard $3300 1 Packet Dwarf Sweet Pe a **Cupid.” Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
ligh; fine for borders and bedding; flowers profusely 
Ww rdering, send money with order by New York draft, registered ‘ patie > kaenaian Seen yteaee aon coins 
r fice or express money order—and state the tre ot for which ee eRe Se Cae Oe ae 
Pillow-Inhaler is desired. ud Three H wig A he? —— > incl d 
We will gladly send a free booklet and testimonials to any address. A la, Gaillardiay Lok ng Bhat serene see 
| 





Tuunbergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, German 
Stock, Crims¢ n Eye Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigold, 
Forget-Me-Not, Cosmos, Pansies, Ver- 
anthemums, Mignc nette, Cyprus V 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, etc., et 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine 
for Six Months, and this entire Magnificent Colle 
tion of Choice Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up 
by a first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and 





PILLOW- INHALER co... 1409 ‘Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALSO ROOM 31 CORCORAN BLDG. WASHINGTON D.C. _ 


Nut, Fruit 
iTR : an 
Ornamental 


THE IDEAL STRAW HAT CLEANER 
Price, !O Cents. 


W pay three or four dollars for a new stra 









Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New Descriptive Cata- ter how many flower seeds you have purchased for this 
logue free. THE WM. i. MOON co., MORRISVILLE, PA. ? t afford to mi this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
NEAL CTBDAU — riber many value of money sent, and will refund your 





he seeds if you are not entirely satisfied. 
t nfound it with the catchpenny schemes 
r ous persons. We have been estab!.shed over 22 years, and refer 
hat when your old one can be made to look li “ommercial Agencies as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions wid 
1 expenditure of only a few cent 2 six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 
ns gm S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
M. LOU isk & CO.. - - ROCHELLE, ILL. 8. R daees y “ 


WILD FLOWERS A Strong Stomach Will Save Your Life | 
and FERNS _ payie’s Horseradish Mustard. 














of many countries. A rare list of nearly 1,000 hardy 
ornamentals for summer homes. Trees, Plants, Shrubs, No other condiments compare with it 
etc., for sun and shade, which have been tried in cold Ver- Ask for it. For sa. »v all Grocers 


mont. Prices low for the quality of stock. My illustrated 
Catalogue would interest you even if not ready to buy GEO. A. BAYLE, SOLE MAKER, ST. Louis 


Mailed for a 2c. stamp, 
FRED'K H. HORSFORD., Charlotte, Vt. 


coat rae The Two Grand Orchid-Flowered Cannas 
a ‘“‘Austria and Italia” 


~_s ~=6 These _-were the sensation of the horticultural world the past season 


x ] ld ly « | | 
and sold readily at $1.00 per root. Our immense stock now enable 










us to offer them at the ridiculousiy low price of 15 cents per root, or 


x One strong root of each free by mail for 25c. 

3 Austria is a bright yellow, while Italia is orange scarlet bordered golden yellow. 
SS 1f potted now they will flower in a few wee ks’ time, and can be transferred to the 

Sf garden in May, producing their magnificent spikes of gorgeous flowers through the 


“Wy entire summer. 
\ In addition we will send FREE to each purchaser our Garden Calendar 


for 1898, the handsomest catalogue published, also a copy of our Sixtieth 
Anniversary Souvenir. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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en be our popular fllustrated literary and family paper, 
rature, into thousands of homes where it is not 

zane — we make the following special and extraordinary 
Upon receipt of only Pret s ave Cents we will «nt Good 
Literature for the Nine Months or 
this Year (April to an wine). aut to each subscriber 
we will also vend, Pree and BP ey Six Lovely Kver- 

blooming Roses, 1 follows: 

mpress of China, 4 new hardy perpetual blooming 
climbing pink rose ; blooms profusely from May to December ; 


. oe 


i 








y 
through the coldest 
winter without pro- 
tection ; charming 
for walls, pillars 
and 


pot *, 

Inconstant 
Beuuty, the aon 
of many colors 
single bush wilt 
bear at the same 
time flowers of va- 
rious colors, in- 
cluding orange, yel- 
low, pink, apricot 
and crimeon, 

Marton Din- 

the most 
waguificent dark 
crimson rose in ex- 
istence ; a profuse 
bloomer, and strong, vigorous grower ; a very choice variety. 

Empress Augusta Victoria, 4 charming new rose 
color, creamy white ; deliciously fragrant ; pointed buds and ful 
donble flowers ; free bloomer and healthy grower. 

Sunset, 6 lovely rose, rich golden amber or old gold. tinged 
and shaded with ruddy copper, resembling the tints of a summer 
sunset ; flowers large, full and deliciously perfumed. 

Madame de Watteville, tie tulip rose, creamy yet 
low, widely bordered with bright crimeon; a hardy, virorous 
grower and profuse bloomer. One of the most charming varieties, 

Bear In mind that we offer, not one, but the entire list of six lovely 
ever-dlooming tea rosea described above, alaolutely free, by mail post- 
paid, if you will send us twenty-five cents for GCOD LITERA- 
TORE for the remaining nine montis of this year (April to De- 
cember inclusive), You will get the full worth of your money 
in your subscripton to the paper; the roses are an alsolute gift. 
Remember that these are not cheap, common roses, such as you 
see alvertised at low prices. They are the choicest and most 
famous varieties, and such as are sold at high prices by all the 
leading florists. The roses are grown especially for us by one 
of the largest and most reliable firms of rose growers in the 
United States. Weshall send you strong, healthy, well-rooted 
plants, well packed, by mail, guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
condition, and to give absolute satisfaction. GCOD LITERA- 
TURE ie « large and handsome illustrated Hiterary and family 
paper, each issue comprising from 20 to 24 large 4-column pages, 
including a beautiful cover. It contains Serial an Short Stories 
by the most famous authors, poems, sketches, instructive miscel- 
lany, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments, etc. You 
will be delighted with it, and the six lovely rosea are worth many 
times the price of subscription. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. This is a special offer by a well-known and relia- 
ble publishing house, established over twenty-two years ; we refer 
to the Mercantile A emg and to all leading newspapers as to our 
responsibility. Aciiress: FM. LUPTON, wp ames, 
23, 25 and 27 c ity Hall Place, New ¥ ork 











A Woman Florist. 


EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES 
Red, White, Pink, Yellow and 


Oise 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 

Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. 
want to show _ —— of the grow, hence 
this offer. ine “How To Grow 
Flowers” three! Mo Fi with every order. 

THE STAR EIGHT EVER-BLOOMING 
ROSES FOR 25 CENTS. 

Star of Gold, deep golden yellow. Snowflake, pure 
snow white. always in bloom. Bridesmaid, the 
pink rose, lovely buds. Crimson Bedder, rich velvety 
crimson in } clusters. Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
delicate shel! pink, very fragrant. Empress of China, 
ever-blooming pink rose. either bush or climber. 
Clothilde Soupert, the great garden or pot rose. Fran- 
ceiska Kruger, coppery yellow and shades of crimson. 

Some Special B a AINS In Flower Collections. 
$ Hibiscus: 1 Palm;1Jasemine, . . ° - 2cts 

nias Choicest-F lowering varieties, 25 cts 
8 of the loveliest fragrant everblooming Roses, .” 25 cts 
8 Havdy Roses. each one diffrent, fine for garden, 25 cts 
§ Finest F lowering Geraniumns, double or single,25 cts 
§ Oarnations.the**Divine Flower’ allcolors, . 25cts 
8 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters,25 cts 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, . Bets 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, . 25cts 
8 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . . . . cts 
Lovely Fuchias. double and Single,. . . . . cts 
fi Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . 25cts 
12 Superb Large-F lowered Pansy Plants, . . . 2%cts 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Any 5 sets for $1.00 ; half of any 
Beets Gicts. I guarantee satisfaction. Once a cus- 
tomer. alwaysone. Catalogue Free, 

MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box R Springfield, Ohio. 















Don't Abondon Hope Until You Have Tried 


Summer 
Brace. 


THE STEEL SPRINGS 





Always give snug chest measure 
re funde d if not satisfactory 


884 Reaper Block, 


keep the shoulders in positic Are easy & 
For me women and ¢ hiid ren, 

F zes $y mail, prepaid, 

Special brace [heavier steels}, 


Ask D. G. or Furnishing Goods Dealer o 


CROOKED VEOPLE MADE STRAIGHT FOK $1 50 


THE GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE 


GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE Co., 
CHICAGO. 





BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for189 8 
The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





NEW 


ROSES 









The Now 
Pink Hardy 
Climbing Rose 


The New 


Yellow Hardy 
Climbing Rose 








Aglaia or FOR { 0 Cc Euphrosyne or 
Yellow Rambler " Pink Rambler 
z The above Two New Roses sent postpaid for !0c. 
“THE JEWEL SET OF SIX BEAUTIFUL ROSES FOR 25 CTS 8 Roses, beautiful varieties, all different,for.......25¢. 
Dutchess de Brabant—A lovely an: sweet pink rose. 8 Geraniumas, fine colors, all different,for.......... 25e. 
Marie Lambert--The Famous white Hermosa rose 8 Caruations, sweetest and best varieties, for..... 25e. 
Etolle de Lyon—The richest golden-yellow fine bud. 8 Chrysanthemums, prize winning varieties, for25e. 
Meteor—The finest deep rich velvety crimson. 8 Fuchalaa, lovely varieties, single and double, for 25e. 
C. Soupert—-Delicate shell pink Always in bloom. 8 Coleus, wil) make a fine bed, for . 25e. 
Marte Gulllot—The finest pure white in existence. : Gladiolus, choice kinds, all different, for..... 25e. 
The Jewel set of Roses tor 28 eenta, postpaid. Basket Plants, will make a tine basket, for...... 25e. 
Our beautiful new catalogue 
for 18% freetoall sendiorit. MIGGR —— BROTH ERS, Spri ngfield, Ohio. 


When *The Cosmopolitan 


write, please mention 
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BLINDNE. SS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success 
in treating all forms of diseased eves without Knife or Risk. 








Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’97. 
Representative people from all parts of United States 
and Canada endorse this institution. 


*‘Do Not Wait to he Blind.” 





PID2AESEEEED999 999: 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. Opie No. 1, and Marion House. 
Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America, 
THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - Clens Falis, New York. 
J ECC € CECE EE EE CECE ECE EC EE CORE CORE CER ECE CE CECE CECE CECE CECE CEES 








ps owner of every private place can get NE 
us valuable plans and suggestions, saving from 25 to 
40 per cent. in planting Trees and Shrubs. Consult our catalogue. 
Get our practical help and estimates. Our Nurseries are among the most ex- 


tensive in America. SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 102 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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, Facial Beauty at Any Age. 


Mime. Josephine Renard’s Re- 
tiring Lotion’ positively removes 
wrinkles, whitens and softens the skin 
It contracts and takes up the flabby epi 
dermis and restores the contour of the face 
making the skin healthy and clear Price, 








e be nad Psa 








$1 0% Guaranteed harmless. Sampleand 
Book by mailiscents. Address, Mui emcee sem RENARD, 
100 West Sist St) New York Laboratory 23 Coenties Slip 
Mention Ccsmopo litan, Ager its and canvassers wanted 


W ILL dev a or reduce any 
part of the weds 





{PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Doll’s Furniture _Patterns 


in In autiful design t — 


Remover of Ww vichies 
r. John Wilson Gibbs’ 
lectric Massage Roller 


Pat Sta ! and, Car 
ir (yer ny 


moO 


0 ipat unl amusement nes vine 
a. For sale at all Dry ie IN STATIPS. 
r AL ME R MFG. CO., 453 Leonard st., New York, 


DEAFNESS CURED, 2225050 


cause is removed. Therefore Ear Drume and other 





artificial aids never cure. 95% of all cases of Deaf- Tr Mark | : ne 
ness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot “7 F ; : 5. tc then 


exist under the use of “‘Actina,”’ nobody need be ‘ Y t i feet. It a ner 
Deaf where the Actina Pocket Battery is obtain- for ‘ 
able. Are you seeking a cure? Then investigate 
Mr ag Write Btn for ig ny — ances sane Avs ‘ 
*rof. Wilson’s Dictionary o isease, FREE. : at aT ae 23 ae s . 
NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N, FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 
_ 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. I ft An Electric R ‘ 


ECZEMA 


COr’s ECZEMA CURE | . ‘ . ie 
is the standard cure of tl os - ; | Cit I) ncif I 
w rid for Fezems and all a , 

ERUPTIVE 
~kIN DISE ASER. 
Doctors call it a med- 
ical wonder: they use 
it to cure ne rag > 


ITCHING PILES ‘AND 1D ALL SKIN 
DISEASES: and their patients. It S| 
| 


REGIS~— < has no B sce One 
RICE, eae C60, Oe ob ‘§ be x is ¥ rth more than 
URE THOROUGHLY. ‘ 
~ CORE TEES Seat eaas ite sums or miners 


’ 1g | 

- FECTED, ITCHING IMMEDIATELY . The cure curens the res 89 | 
2:TOIOAPPLICA- 8 

ALLY “EXTERM! 


it 





Disfiguring, 5 
Torturing 
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Piles, Pimples 
Burns, Cold So res, C happine, 
“*hafing Pandruff, Sal 


ha * No # Dieting. No Hard Work. 
head, ete.’ Pureandsafe;aper- | DR, JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


fect complexion restorer. 


At dpusaints or by mall, #1.00. F or the Permanent Reduction and Cure of neatly. 





Testimonials free, If your druggists do not have it, they will get it for Purely Hart 5 t rindi \ tion 

you; tuke no substitute. Small trial bex (sold only by us) 1@¢, r " t ». m9 * dl : x for RS. OO, On mth's 
treat Mai ff 953 Bro Ne o 

COE CHEMICAL CO., 782 Superior Street, | CLEVELAND, 0 | ‘csc Wanatu's tea Wen Pee saw, ae 


When you write, please mention ** The ¢ mopolitan.’ 
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The_Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 





Ass fe Co AY 





An Institution for the Scientific Treat- 
ment of 


Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant 
Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 


Book and circulars giving a description of Sanitarium, Treat- 
ment, Terms, and References, free. 





A cure for deafness that 
makes audible the faintest 
sound, heals and protects 
the inner ear, stops all pain 
and prevents head noises— 


WILSON’S 
‘**Common Sense” 
EAR DRUM 


Safe, Comfortable, Invisible. 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 21, 1895. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co.: 

Gentlemen—I am now seventy years Old, and have 
been deaf for thirty years, caused by dry catarrh, lam 
using your Ear Drums with great satis- 
faction and getting splendid results; can 
now hearmy watch tick, something I 
have not heard for many years. I can 
also joinin general conversation and 
hear everything that is said. The terri- 7 
ble noise and buzzing sounds in my ears 
have gone and I feel like anew man. I 
will be glad at all times to recommend 
the Common Sense Ear Drums. 

ours truly, 
JAMES LAWLER, 
204 W. Tupper Street. 

The above is one of hundreds of enthusiastic testi- 

monials printed in our interesting book. Mailed Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
OFFICES: 
106 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky., 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 











A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rhewnatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorpErs of the Kidneys 
and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Grav- 
el, Pain inthe Back, Female 
Complaints, Urinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a ositive Specific 
Cure is found in a new bo- 
tanical discovery, the won- 
derful Kava-Kava SHRUvB, 
called by botanists, the piper 
methysticum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
een on Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it completely 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
Writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease of ten 
years’ standing, and Rey. Thomas M. Owen, of West 
Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
/t is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 


DRS. Ww. E. BROWN & § SON, North Adams, Mass. 





THE Kava-Kava SHRUB 
(Piper Methysticum.) 


When you write, please mention 






26th EDITION.—Postpaia for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and he emety. 

By Prof. HARLE EY PARKER, F. R. A. 8., Lon 
LONG & CO. Wis Arch St. & Philades 

ivory one should read this little book.”"— ae 













“God bless the man who first invented sleep.” 


for Sleeplessness and for 

Headache. A sedative by 

day, @ soporific by night 

ae a es. at all 

imes. Nom ine. No 

poison. Absolutely pure, Good forall aqeaane atall 
seasons. Price 35 cents, druggists or by mail. 


FAHRIG CHEMICAL CO., Dept. = cn 820 Broadway,New York. 
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DR. HAYES, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cures ASTHMA 
to Stay Cured 


Correspondence invited. No charge for wate as to 
curability. Write for Examination Blank 
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Health Baths 


ame in yourown aomeren can enjoy dry 

26 perfumed baths 
using the Improved Turko- Rus- 
an Folding Bath Cabinet. A perfect 
veedy cure for colds, rheumatism, etc 
#4 Helpful in every way. Send for — 
4 free MAYOR, LANE & © 
146 White St., New Yori. 
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UFFALO Gas 


B _NerveTonic 


LITHIA yw 


>RESTORATIVE: 
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HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College 
of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says: 
ig Spring No. 2, has very marked adaptation in diseases of 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the digestive wane, In that pre especially known as 
Nervous Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over mental labor, it will be found highly efficacious. It has never 
failed me as a powerful nerve tonic when I have prescribed it as such, producing a decided calming 
effect in men and women whose broken down nervous system had kept them in perpetual motion, who could not 
sleep and who could not rest. I sometimes think it must contain hypophosphites of lime and soda. «It 
acts as that compound does—as a tonic and alterative.’’ 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, o/ Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and diseases of Women and 
Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, etc. : 
‘ Spring No. 2, is an admirable general tonic and restorative, in= 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pense. Tab the appetite, promoting digestion and invigo- 
rating the general health. It is powerfully anti-acid and especially efficacious in acid 
dyspepsia. It is strongly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve 
tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable where there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, 
in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’’ 


Dr. J. ALLISON HODGES, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. Xeferring to Spring No. 1: 
‘< Spring No. 1, possesses decided nerve tonic and restorative 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER properties, nd is an efficient remedy in a wide range of Nervous 

Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous Indigestion and Neurasthenia in which I have pre- 
scribed it, it has proved highly beneficial. 

‘*T would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion, who, after visiting most of 
the noted health resorts, both in this country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received 
decided and permanent benefit from this Water.’’ 


Dr. WM. O. BASKERVILLE, Petersburg, Va. : 
2 FF, Spring No. 2, is a powerful tonic to the nervous systentas 
U ‘ALO LITHIA WATER well as to the blood. I have known it to produce magical 
ects in Nervous Prostration, resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, &c., and convalescents 
from adynamic diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the water being a direct blood 
producer, a valuable heart tonic and a physiological diuretic. Asa tonic, anti-dyspeptic, and restorative, 
itis without a peer. It exertsa happy effect on the hepatic cells, causing a healthy secretion 
and excretion of the bile—a ‘sine qua non,’ in perfect digestion.’’ 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most serious and most 
J common ills that afflict mankind, It deserves the investigation of all who 
are in poor health. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimony of the most famous physi- 
cians of this country and Europe (men whose very names will impress you), as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, etc. The list is long, but 
the testimony is stronger. If your health is not satisfactory, send for the book and judge for yourself. 
brings open for Guests from June 15 to Oct. 1. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Produce each a disease 

Alcohol, having definite patholo- 
7 r $ H = 

gy. The disease yields 

©pium, easily to the Double 
Chloride of Gold Treat- 


Tobacco ment as administered 


at the following Keeley 


Using oF Institutes. —— 
ET 








Inebriety—A Disease 


Inebriety, Morphine and other Drug habits 
are dependent upon a diseased condition of the 
nervous system. 

The victim of the disease again and again 
ery forth the most heroic efforts to reform, 

ut his desease is too absolutely overpowering 
to be conquered by resolutions. "Phe will- 
power he would exercise if he could is no 
onger supreme. Alcoholic stimulants have so 
congested the delicate nerve cells that they 
cannot respond to the performance of their 
functional duties, and the helplessness of the 
victim’s condition is as inexplicable to himself 
as it seems inexcusable to his friends. 

The Keeley treatment cures this disease by 
restoring the nerves to a perfectly healthy 
state. It cures by removing the cause. The 
result is that the patient is left in anormal and 
healthy condition, and he has neither craving, 
desire, nor necessity for stimulants. 

Over 270,000 men and women today have been 
permanently cured of the disease of inebriety 
through Dr. Keeley’s treatment, which is admin- 
istered only at institutions authorized by him. 

The treatment at these institutions is pleas- 
ant, no restraint is imposed. It is like taking 
afour-weeks’ vacation. He only knows he is 
cured. 



















THE Washington, D. C., Portland, Me., Lexington, Mass Buffalo, N. Y.. Pittsburg, Pa. 
tye go5 E.St., N. W 151 Congress St. Kansas City, Mo., 358 Niagara St. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
at ei Marion, Ind. Baltimore, Md., 716 w. roth St. Ww hite Plains, N . Y Providence, Re 
Hot Springs, Ark Kansas City, Kansas, 1418 Madison Ave. | St. Louis, Mo., Greensboro, N.C. | Greenville, S. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 6th St. & Ann Ave | Detroit, Mich., | 2803 Locust St Cincinnati, O., Waukesha, Wis 
“Cor. N. Main and Crab Orchard, Ky. 50 Washington Ave.| North Conway,N.H.| 431 Elm St. Dwight, Ill. 
Commercial Sis New Orleans, La., Minneapolis, Minn. | Newark, N. J., Columbus, Ohio Addrens the Institute 
West Haven, Conn 3507 Magazine St Park Av. & roth St.S 15 Central Avenue. 90 North 4th Sr. nearest you. 
Keeley Catechism sent “Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. 


on application. 





> Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free upon application to any of the following institutions : 



















LOST 40 lbs. 
OF FAT. 


Are you too stout ? 


If so, why not reduce your 
weight and be comfortabler 
Obesity is a disease and predis 
poses to Heart Trouble, Paraly 

sis, Liver disease, Rheumatism, 
Apoplexy, etc., and is not only 
dangerous but extremely an- 
noying to people of refined 
taste. We donot care how many 
reduction remedies you may 
have taken without success, we 
have a simple treatment that 
will reduce weight as thousands 
can testify. The following are 
a few of the thousands who have 
teen reduced in weight and 
greatly improved in health by 


its use, 
Reduced 
Mr. W. A. Pollock, 
Hartington, Neb., 50 Ibs 
Mrs.M M. Cummins, 
GOuaee, th. . « - FB * 
Miss M. Hoisington, 
Lake View, Mich., 50 “ 
MRS. HELEN WEBER, of Marietta, O., Miss M. Nobles, 
says: “Jt reduced my weight go lbs. with- Racine, Wis., os OB” 
ont sickness or any inconvenience what- Mrs, M. Cheek, 
ig Valley Mills, Texas, 74 “ 














ever 
We are goingto give away barrels 


Barrels of Sample Boxes Free 


just to prove how effective, pleasant 
and safe this remedy is to reduce 
weight. If you want one, send us 
your name and address at once. It 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT, Each 
box is sent in a plain sealed package 
with no advertising on it to indicate 
what it contains. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. in 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., V. A. Box, St. Louis, Mo. 











Mrs. J. L. Holmes, 217 Clifton Ave., Springfield, O., 
suffered for years with that common female complaint 
—a weak back. She tried many remedies she saw ad- 
vertised but they did her no good. She was on the point 
of putting herself in a physician’s care, when she oon 
of Morrow's Kidneoids. One box relieved, and a secon 
box cured, her. Fifty cents a box by mail. Booklet 
free. Herb Medicine Co., Springfield, O. Mrs. 
Holmes’ cure—two boxes of Morrow’s Kidneoids—cost 
her only one dollar. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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OXYDONOR VICTORY” 


( Trade-Mark Registered Nov. 24, 96.) 


GIVES VIGOROUS HEALTH. 


The OXYDONOR, for self treatment, 
causes the human body to attract and absorb 
oxygen from the air. 

The OXYDONOR thus causes the Natural 
cure of all forms of disease in Men, Women 
and Children, without medicine or electricity. 


rade Mark Registered Noy. 24, 1896.) . . ; ° . é . : 
Gapliesr hoctind. Plain directions with each appliance. Get the 
imitations. 


genuine made by the discoverer and inventor Dr. H. Sanche. Beware of 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 4 statement from BIGOT BELA. ae 


Dr. H SANCHE, 
Dear Sir :—From my own personal experience, I can say, no amount of 
summer | had a severe attack of Pneumonia, followed bv Nervous Prostration 








gold could take the place of my Oxydonor. Last 
and Dyspepsia. I was attended by the best 





physicians but they failed to relieve me. Finally my attention was called to your method of treating disease. l immediately 
purchased a ** Victory " and it worked such marvels on me, that I purchz wed another for my wife. Oxydonor cured me in 
In addition to this I have found it indispensable in my profession When 


two weeks and I have been well ever since. 
I am cc mplute ly exhausted from playing a heavy part I apply Oxydonor at night and all traces of exhaustion have vanished 
’y morning. I consider it invaluable. Very truly, DIGBY BELL. 


Mrs. Digby Bell writes 1486 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Jan. 30, 1898 
and the Oxydonor is the best thing 1 know of—a clear cure a 


Good things always prosper, am. ’ 
Most cordially, LAURA JOYCE BEL.” , 
Catalogue of prices and descriptive books sent upon application. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Office, 142 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 82 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


(Opp. Marshall Field & Co.). 
NVVTYYTYY, FT 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Has _ been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
a with PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
: “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Sold Twenty-fiv five cents a bottle. 
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«A most valuable book for women.” 
Dr. Aguew, 


A pproachin go" 
Maternity.... 


$ 














_ NEW IMPROVED 

Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
With or without Face Steaming Attachment, 
(protected by patent.) Hot A! r, Vapor, Medica- 









ted or Turkish Baths at homc. Has no equal BY 
forits curative properties and general bathing 
purposes. Entirely renovates the system.Cures J 
Colds, Rheumatism,Gout, Neuralgia,LaGrippe, JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M. D. 
Female Complaints, all Blood,Skin, Nerve and 
e 


KidneyDiseases.Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 

fies the complexion.Size 39x 1lin.folded ;weight 

7ibs . It is not acloak orsack but a Cabinet sup- 

ported b: etnies Te ame. Descriptive Book Free. ?rice Low. 
ae. nents W anted DE. MOLLENKOPP & MeCREERY, Toledo. Ohio- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A great physician’s experienced advice for 
this trying time. No wife should be 
without it. 





e 


treatment is a product of physiological research, from SENT BY MAIL SECURELY WRAPPED FOR 


physicians standpoi nt; not a cosmetic manufacturer's idea 
Does not dissolve or burn off hairs, but destroys root by abso rp- ONE DOLLAR. 
t Sensible, pieasant and safe, but effective. Cannot harm e 
skin. Write for information 
eld, O THE MONOGRAM COMPANY, Endorsed by DR. AGNEW. 
mp! No. 107 Pearl Street, New York City. Named by BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Women Made Beautitui Written by DR. PANCOAST. 


STRO: develops the Bust 6 
HeLa FA) hollow places, adds grace, 
curve and beauty to the neck; softensand 
clearstheskin. Beautiful women every- 

e owe their superb figure and match- 
8 loveliness to 7 ‘TRO. Harmless, 
age os NEVER FAILS. Every lady 
should have this unrivalled devel- 


saw 

he point 

1e he 

ail 

Booklet 
Mrs 
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2 
THE PANCOAST CO., 
636 BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oper. Adds charm and attraction to 


plainest women. Fuli particulars, AGENTS ‘WANTED. 
testimonials, etc., sealed fo 
a re stamp. AURUM MEDICIN . 30000000000 0000000o0eeoooeeoeee 
ee et Dept. kh. A., S55 STATE ST., CHI 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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Cures While You Sleep 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Colds, Coughs, 
Asthma, Catarrh. 


During recent years an important change has taken place in the 
treatment of certain diseases of the air passages. While formerly it was 
the custom to rely almost entirely on internal medications in this treat- 
ment, the importance of direct applications of medicines to the diseased 
parts is becoming more and more generally recognized. 

Of this method of treatment, Cresolene is the most largely used, the 
most successful in its results, and the most convenient way of medicating 
the air passages. 

Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. For sale by all druggists, 
United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 





























MNaltNuline 


A Pure Malt Extract. > 

Malt-Nutrine stands upon its merit. It is 
the condensed nutriment of pure malt—refresh- 
ing and strengthening. Many malt prepara- 
tions offered for sale are simply strong “black 
beers.” Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful family 
tonic that purifies the blood and makes the 
system strong. It has the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the medical profession. Malt-Nutrine 
is prepared by the famous Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass'n, which fact guarantees the 
purity, excellence and merit claimed for it. 








RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local - 
ave z, tc i oO te a y dis- 
NTED covery and ‘keep. our show ‘card A CLEAR COMPLEXION IN 
t d up on trees, f i bridges 
throughout town and count ay chen employment; Souvadaaion TEN DAYS 4 1 Ss Pp roduc ed 
sr salary; $68.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES net to exceed by prescription Number 
1 
D 
Si 
P 


$2.50 per da — deposited in any ok at start if desired. 
ys nd P 


Write for particul i i . THE LUBOCK PHARMACY 
THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. co. (Dep t. 1) , Chi cago, 


GRAY HAIR f RESTORED U. S. A. (Sent for one | b 


CANT. no dye harmless. pl odor, $1.00 « betel dollar “s 
, ". no dye, harmless. p! wand jor, a tt ) 

LEE MEDICANT CO 108 Fultonst., N. FREE ° ot 
Illustrated Treatise on Hair on application - : = 








Can be grown upon any head, irrrespec 
< tive of age or length of time bald, if you 
will but send for our Free and Ful! 
Information how to grow hair upon « 
Bald Head, stop Falling Hair and Re 
move Scalp Diseases. This is indeed 


ee 105t Desirable Offer when you cui 
sider the ease by which the sider the ease by which the wonderful ci charm of a Beautiful Head of Hai 
Y can be attained through simply reading the Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER AND FALLING HAIR LEAD TO BALDNESS. 


No woman should suffer her scalp to remain in that condition one minute, for : 
sure as night follows day, sooner or later she will find the doors of society close. 
against her. Ladies, especially, are — to scalp diseases, and when they c: * 
allay the hot and irritating feeling, anc a a thick and luxuriant growth of 
hair, they are more than delighted. B@ This is just exactly what our : 
Free Information wi!) do for every man, woman and child who will read te 1 @ 
and follow instructions. You can not afford to be without this information on 
minute longer. It is worth its weight in gold to any person afflicted with 
Baldness, Falling Hair or Scalp Diseases. 


Write at Once and We will Send it to You, Prepaid. FREE, 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 


Dept. A.2, Box779, CINCINNATI, OHIO,U.S.A. 


write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





























“The Crowning Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” 
When you 
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a 
f is Iphur in liquid form, a new chemical dis- 
f SULPHUM enyete. *‘Sulphume chen taken internally, and ap- 
plied as a lotion, will cure any bloodorskin disease mankind is heir 
to. Price $1.00 
RHEUMATISM, WEAK KIDNEYS 
ULPHUME-SPECIAL Cures Gout, Rheumatism, Kidney and 
S Bladder disorders; removes Renal and 
Vesica!l Stones, and is a wonderfultonic. Price $2.00; 
SULPHUME SOAP i is the only soap in_the world made with 
liquefied sulphur. It has no equal for the 
for the toilet and the bath. Price per box [3 cakes] 75 cents, express 
prepaid. One cake for trial, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
ULPHUME BATHS can be taken at home, having all the 
$ advantages (and more) of the most_fa- 
pew Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sulphume makes twelve sulphur 
baths. 
| Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 
aon Express prepaid to points in the United States only. 
OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and 
tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE. 
és 2 in a glass et water joabes = Javigerating and 
t rin o ulphu er, 
Shall we send you this book? ealehtel Stink of Seppe con 
Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his Jobber, without extra charge to you. 
SULPHUME COMPANY, | 112 [larine Building, CHICAGO. Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. _ 
: IMPROVED VAPOR| — +4 CA TARRH 
*¢ TURKISH BATHS 
= This is the only aoa vi ‘apor CU RE D 
r& Bath Cabinet made. Don’t " 
wa ( found it with chea aoa Sent to any part By “sa 
2G that pull over the head. Our tine country. ] Z Method. 
. he cabinet folds into six-inch space. ustrated @¢— => : Two Months 
v2] Best Rubber Dri explanation free. ‘Medicine 
i | w Cures without medicine BRONCHIAL 
=< z Colds, Rheumatism, Neu- 
= a) ralgia, La Grippe, Eczema _ ie 
x = t Fem ale Ils, ervous anc INHALER : r 
 e aon Dipens EcclesMedical Co. && 
Prices from $ 3.50 to $12.50. : , 
i NY Salary and liberal commis- 181F Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
+ \ sion to No.1 Agents. B 
KR A “Health and Beauty,” sent free. 
The Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
= Department 4, "An old physician, retired from practice, having hed 
= 3 = 900 Summit Street, Toledo, O. An ¢ old 
sia tae es or 
oa of a sim 
| Mothers! Mothers !! Mothers!!! ae eee INC PROC BRUNCH 
-_— yx ett MA, ‘CATARRH pag S5- 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRU en et ERVOUS Beni r ‘and 
! : for over FIF- fs "wacaees a r +f 
TY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. It ers in thousands Ww seas as cases, has 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all his uty to make oy ahieanetl mn ¢6 Bi 
’ PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for ne ilo ctuated by this motive and « de y Motive an ve 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists i in every part of the worl. Be cafterine will send free oe of charge, t es to Se sive f. this 
otha ane -_ fr * — Winslow’s ae Syrup” and take no Paring and using. et Saiea ~ en wii th stamp, naming 
esas as ae paper. W. A. NOYES, 820 Power’ 8 Block, Rochester,N.Ye 
: TU RK bf TH Produces Cleanliness, Health, Dispels Colds, Fev ers, Skin Dis- 
sper ? rae -~ r eee : 1 and Eruptions. Cures Rheu- 
f yor £ vatism, Se “iatica, Obesity, Neural- 
Full 


"353 QUAKER 25. BATH GABINET $ 22°55. 

a Grisse, a aria, Catarrh, 

aND VAPOR ; ;‘— Fa — Complaints, 

4 Pneumonia, Piles, Dropsy and all 

Nature’s Health Producer and Preserver. Absolute Home Necessity. $ trou Skin, Nerve and Kidney 
rouoles, 

Superior to Water Baths. Saves Medicine and Doctor Bills. A Hot Springs at Home. 
Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Suteher, Pertumed, Thermal. Medicated and Vapor Baths in the 
privacy of your room at home or abroad for 3 cts. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin or surface 

only. Our method cleanses, purifies invigorates, and tones up the entire system inwardly and outwardly 
by opening the 5 million clogged pores of the skin. enabling nature in her own way to expel by perspiration 
allimpurities and effete matter from the body. Makes your blood pure, your sleep sound. You feel younger 
like a new being. a ositively prev ents and cures disease. Endorsed by the most eminent physi- 
cians and over 9 7,000 users. Ladies are enthusiastic in its praise. No assistant or experience needed. 
A child can operate fs Description: Weight, 5lbs. Best made. Pat’d, size folded 15 in. sq.,3 in. thick. 
Easily carrie eo ~" any — bes receipt’ of $5.00, « lomplete. with heater, dire ctions, formulas, etc. 
Guaranteed as represented, or refunded. Order to-day 
AGENTS WAN ANTED Gomtheanenn, or ladies. $100a month and expenses. We start you. 
iit New plan. No experience. You work at home or travel. Everybody buys. 
; 12d men, families, physicians, stores. Over 97,000 sold. 9,000,000 to be sold. Patrons delighted. A lady in Pa. made a 
an jays, besides attending to her household duties. Mr. Steele writes: ‘Will make $2,500 this year sure. Sold last 3 doz. in 11 days. 
+ lip 5 doz. more, quick.” Mr. Tassell sold 339 Quakers in 87 davs in Canada. Agents all making money. Ladies ve ry successful. Failure 

npossible. Weare responsible. Capital $100,000.00. Largest Manufacturers of Bath Cabinets = the world. 


Writeto-day for book on home treatment, testimonials, agents’ terms, etc., Free. L.V. WORLD MFG. COo., 
* Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ICHY Gala 


FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 
Natural mineral water. Known for centurtes and reconi- 
mended by the greatest medical authorities for Stomach 
disorders, Liver complaints, Gout, and Dyspepsia. 


VICHY IN SYPHONS IS NOT VICHY 


General Agency, 220 Broadway, New York. 
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Superfluous 





"| Dr. Baison § Obesity Pills and 
Dr. Edison’s Reducing Tablets 


Reduced 


Mrs. H. MERSHON, Lima, Ohio. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


Remedies absolutely pure and «afe. 
Cure permanent, Free advice about 
Obe af Rd any disease at LURING & 

—- ew York or Chicago Mcdieci 








artment. Call or write. Letters 
idvessed by ladies to Mra. Dr. Amy 
on Henry. who has char, of our 
Woman’s Department, will be opened 
and answered by Mrs. Henry or her 
ebief assistant. 
Mrs. Mershon writes as follows, from her 
residence at 1565S. Jackson Street, Lima, Ohio: 
**] have been taking your Pills and Reduc- 
ing Tablets and have been reduced 148 
pounds in weight and twenty-one inches 
around the waist, and am better in hea:th 
° A than I have been for years. There is nothing 
Mrs. H. MERSHON. too favorable I can say of Dr. Edison's 





A growth of hair on the upper lip, also occasionally on 
the neck and arms, is the humiliation of many of my sex. 

I suffered for years; tried, by actual count, eleven dif- 
ferent advertised remedies, and submitted once to an 
electrical operation. Nothing was effective until I came 
across a preparation in a little hair-dressing shop in 
Paris, six years ago. 

It removed the unsightly growth of hair, which had 
become thick and coarse on account of the frequent ap- 
plications of advertised stuff, which removed the hair 
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5 
° 
3 
ot sy, Disa re y 4 heart troebi chats” teniicels =e 3 temporarily , but caused it to grow coarser than ever. e7 
rxeSIty reatmen c ec e 0 » ie, ic e, anc . 
other aches and pains. You are at liberty to use my photograph if you like, e bs hen I say that this certain Parisian preparation rs 
as there are other ladies who are fat and suffering as I was, and I will rs effected a permanent remove al, I mean just as | Say—per- 
answer any question about your treatment that anyone may send me. I o manent, for it has been six years since I first used it and 3 
remain, , Ties over soaty belpe, ba Fis MERSHON.’ > there is no sign of arenewed growth yet. 
Dr. Edison's Obealty Pills anc educing Tablets are perfectly I paid } 
harmless, and strengthen and invigorate all who use them. Obesity Pills, 7 e ae la “i a aig ng ng the formula and have 
1.50 a bottle; three bottles, $s;—enough for one treatment. Reducing p i my fon 3 »y selling ool preparation ever since. 
Tablets, $2a box. Dr. Edison’s Remedies are sweet, palatable and handy call it simp! y, ** Helen Markoe’s Depilatory. ; 
_ Obesity is sometimes caused and is usually accompanied by di @ United States Health Reports (Vol, iv., No. e 
: e derangements, rheumatism and heart disease. LORING'S GERM- e 28, page 11) officially endorses as follows: e 
Kil f ER REMEDIES will cure you and help you to get thin. Dyapep- ** Upon analysis we find Helen Markoe’s prep- 
~ta Tablets, soc. a box; Laxative Tablets. soc. a box; Rheuma- aration to contain such ingredients rill 
eee anton 50 x eons Heart Tablets, §2a box. Tell your fat hus- Sccknen Galniiiie’ aulit auld — a rasenéelae 
bands and brothers that we have ‘ 3 rwis } 
Special remedies for BIG, FAT MEN. @ remove hair. Is harmless to skin,.”’ + 4 
We send free * HOW TO CURE OBESITY, © portraits and numerous i hw ail EE REE ES co e 
ther ill istrations ; invaluable information. Fat folks send for it We for- * employ no agents, and give each patron my personal 
ward goods promptly. No printing on our ee aa Mention department * attention, Write for particulars to 
mber helow on your envelo. ype, ‘soo 6 W aba: Ave., Chicago, Ill. $ HELEN MARKOE, Room 20937, 
bash ° zi . 2 
LORING & CO., 42 West 22d St., New York City. Amer. Tract Society Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. e 
Dept. 101, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. PPPOCOH sO OSOHHE HS EVOUOSHOEEOOS 





AFTER OTHER REMEDIES FAIL 


instantly remove from face, neck, 

and forever destroy and arms, use 
the scientific marvel of the age. Superfluous hair vanishes before Padona as mist 
before the rising sun. Padona is free from all injurious substancesso commonly found 
in other remedies. $1,000 Forfeit Up. Padona cannot fail. It never leaves the 
slightest trace of injury or discoloration of the skin. Padona is recommended by peo- 


ple of culture and refinement who have used it succeesfully. Padona is absolutely 
guaranteed. Sent securely sealed from observation upon receipt of one dollar per box. 


THE PADONA COMPANY, Dept A. Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. Agents wanted. 





















effect. Pleasant to use. Dr. Morse, the eminent chemist, of Westford, N.J., writes: ‘“Cathara 

is a grand discovery of the new century.’ H.W. Schroeder, of Hyde Park, Ohio, says: “Ca- 

Cures thara is worth its weight in gold. Has cured me of Catarrh which I had ten years.” J. M. 
Heimitz, 352 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O., Writes: “‘Your Cathara has proved very successtul 

after giv ing it ashort trial. I heartily recommend your remedy.’ F. Witte, of College Hill, 

atarrh O., says: “After using one package of your Cathara, I am free from both Catarrh and head- 
ache.” Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00 per package. Write for free booklet and 

testimonials. Address CATHARA CATARRH CURE CO., Dept. 1. Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


When you write, please aicution ** Luc Cosmopolitan.” 


Cathara Has cured thousands after other remedies fail. Will cure you. Easily applied—certain me 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REGISTRATION 


Without 


cs 


San Francisco, 
Toronto, 


New York, Chicago, 
Montreal, 





DONT TRAVEL at iome or Abrona\ 







IT PROTECTS YOU EVERYWHERE .- sal 


Circulars on application. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO., 


HARRISON G. 
Secretary 


RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 


OVER 100,000 men and women are now 
registered in this country for identification and 
care in sickness, accident or death. The 


‘«‘ INTERNATIONAL”? REGISTRY 
SYSTEM, 


as perfected by this company will furnish you with 
positive identification in case of injury, loss of con- 
sciousness, sickness, or death while absent from 
home; prompt medical or legal attendance, wi.h 
care and attention, immediate notification of your 
whereabouts and condition to friends or relatives by 
cable, telegraph, or special representative. The re- 
sources of this corporation are at your command, and 
its representatives will care for you in any emergency, 
furnish you with credit reference or financial assist- 
ance in distress, thus avoiding any, possibility of 
leaving you unknown, perhaps moneyless and suf- 
fering, among strangers in a foreign city or country, 
or at the mercy of intricate laws with which you are 
unacquainted, unjust prosecution, or mistaken iden- 
tity, and, best of all, 


RESTORE YOU TO YOUR HOME 
AND FRIENDS. 


The system also apoviies for the return of your lost 
keys or pocketh« 

The Annual Reantetwaste n fee for United States 
and Canada is ®8.003 and for Interna oe . Regis- 
tration, covering the civilized globe, @5.00, This 
fee includes all the benefits enumerated ie. and 
a special #1500 international accident policy, with 
#15. 00 weekly indemnity, good for one year, and 

wering either sex equally, between the ages of 


sixteen and sixty-five years. 
~~ 


Address, 


“H,”’ 181 Broadway, New York. 


ELLIOTT, London, Paris, Berlin, 


St. Petersburg, Rome. 




















REGINA Music F BOXES 


PLAY 1000 TUNES. 


They are more brilliant in tone than any other music box 


made. Have no delicate parts to get out of order. Play from 20 
to 30 minutes with one winding. Play your — n ocean — mu- 
sic. Have indestructible — 8 discs and > 


oO} 
by a child, Soid by all m: ‘from gf to 900, 


THE- NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA 


he Largest Music Box made. A masical marvel. Just the thing 
on hotels and public places. big money maker. Send for 
catalog. REGINA MUSIC BOX t Cu., 4 West 15th St., New Yor‘. 


























VE CHOCOLATES 


> 


ote CONFECTIONS &% 


are far more irresistible than 
the subtle darts of Cupid. 
Daintily made. Deliciously 
flavored. Temptingly boxed. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 

healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1898 PRIZE 


WALL PAPER § 


* Best in style and quality. Lowest in price.”—N. ¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. Our papers are all high-class,and cheaper by half than your local 
dealer's prices. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for par- 
lors and bedrooms, 3c. to 10c. perroll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, 
Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, rich 
Flora] and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 10c., 1244c., 
1Sc., 18c. aiid up to 25c.a roll, Write for samples, for these superior papers can only 
be bought from us or our agents. One price everywhere, and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
in every town to sell on commission from our large sample books, 
An Agent Wanted showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We furnish advertising 
cards and circulars with agent's name on free,and refer customers to them, whowrite usfor 
pl The busi pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the 
variety of designs and colorings, or se]l as cheap. A pleasant and profitable business re- 
quiring no capital or experience. Over %,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address, 














Better Than Leather! 


PANTASOTE 


WATERPROOF 
GREASEPROOF 
STAINPROOF 
Looks exactly like leather 
and costs half as much. 
Unlike the common imita- 
tions of leather, Pantasote 
does not rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, cellu- 
lose or other 
danjzerously 
inflammable 
substances, 
and is not af- 
fected by 
heat, cold or 
climate. 
Made in 
standard 
colors, plain 
or figured 
Enough to 
cover a 
dining chair 
seat or foot- 
stool sent for 


25c. 
in stamps. 
Sample Free! 15x5 inches, sent for 2 ct. stamp. 


CAUTION. There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. See that ‘* Pantasote’’ is stamped on the goods. 


PANTASOTE COMPANY, 29 Broadway, Dept. D, N.Y. City. 
SSSR 
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' - The Best French and Italian Cooks 
use precisely the same qualities of 
imported macaroni and cheese as 
are used in 


Macaroni and Cheese 4 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 

A delicious meal—a few moments on the 

fire makes it ready. Sold everywhere. 
Send 6c in stamps for sample can. Booklet free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 332 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis,Ind. 


Ns Gongs Tomato Catsup adds zest to all meats—pure and delicious 


Take no substitute. It's the kind in pasteboard wrapper. 


























my Save Plumber 
’ Bills. 


Handy Force Pump, 
guaranteed to force out 
= any obstruction in waste- 
pipes of bowls, sinks, 
water-closets and urin- 
als. Rubber cup and 
handle. Any 


WILL SUFFER one can use it. 

FROM THE Money back 
if not as re- 
presented. 







By express, 
prepaid for $2. 
Good agents 
wanted. < 
BATTELLE ; = 
& CO., ? 


Dexter Bldg., / 
Chicago, Lil. (F 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





REDMOND, KERR & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities 


Suitable for Trustees, Institutions, and Private Investors. 
List of current offerings sent upon application. 


No. 41 Wall Street, New York. 


Commission orders executed, 











HELP THE LITTLE ONE TO HELP HIMSELF 


IDE 
SENTENCE BUILDER. 


Aids the child just when and 
where he needs help—at the 
Start. 

Its use teaches Just how 
each word looks and when each 
word looks just right, 

This 6 year old boy a year ago 
could not read or write a word. 
He can now read much of this 
magazine and has never been to 

* sc hool. 
it is highly endorsed by edu- 





cators ; it pleases buyers and it 
sells well. 
Price, express prepaid, in soft wood, $1.00; hardwood, $1.50; 
cherry, $2.00. Booklet and full particulars free. Address 
HENRY D. HATCH 295 SouTtnH Levitt St., CHicaco. 
A few appreciative canvassers wanted. 


a aM © tlt tent athtnaeldtentaadh 
5 A new entertain- 

ment for ladies 

Price, 15 cents. 


Send for free catalogue of plays, dialogues, speakers, etc. 
BAKER, P. O. Box 3707, Boston, Mass. 





First in design 
Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


M4 
The “GDA” v 
Limoges China ; 


ON DECORATED 


ON WHITE WARE 


Spa 


FRANCE 


Is 
NOW 
MARKED 















_ = 
Eichhoff, Elberfeld, Germany, and is highly recommended by him as a most effective 
specific for cleansing, refreshing and strengthening the scalp and stimulating the 
nerves of the head. Captol completely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 10 to 14 
days. andisa sure preventive of baldness. (See Deutsche Medicin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 
Sole U S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF. New York. 
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Hotel! 
College! 
Residence! 


Supplied with water—at all 
times—in any quantity — with- 
out hiring a single extra hand— 
by using a 
Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pump 

They practically run themselves. 
Capacity 500 to 100,000 gallons 
a day. 


Send for catalogue ** T,’’ and state conditions 
under which your pump will have to work. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 


22 Cortlandt St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 
191 and 193 High St ston, 
29 and 31 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, 
684 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 














The Unrivaled © 
Hair Tonic 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a 
new and invaluable discovery 
made by the celebrated pro- 
fessor of dermatology, Dr. P. J. 
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Enlarged to 48 pages 
Handsomely Illustrated 





Three-Quarters of a Million (750,000) Copies Printed 
to Supply the Demand 


Some Specially Strong Features are: 


BUYING A HOUSE WITHOUT CASH By Barton Cheyney 


THE LAST WEEK By Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST Illustrated by W. L. Taylor 


CHARACTERISTIC Presenting stories of the wonderful wiz- ; 
ard’s strange life; his marvelous applica- 


STORIES OF EDISON tion; his aventive genius; his singular 


absentmindedness; his forgetfulness of day or night, or family. 


Julia Magruder’s New Novelette 


A HEAVEN-KISSING HILL . The, romance of one of the most 


beautiful girls in New York social life. 


Many Other New For 25 Cents we will send 
Features for 1898 The Ladies’ Home Journal 
on trial for three months. 

$1.00 per Year 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet 
( 
The Curtis Publishing Company 









containing our Prospectus for 1898, 
SS of famouswritersand 









small reproductions of some of the 
. . / illustrations that are to appear 
Philadelphia ino in the Journal in future numbers, 
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An Alaska Jewel. 
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~ ALICE VAN DOREN. 
A MELLIN’S FOOD GIRL. 
Mellin’s Food children are famous for their strong, rugged constitutions. 
We send you a photograph to show you her life, and we highly recommend Mellin’s 


the progress your Alaska baby has made. We Food to all mothers using artificial food for 


have resided in Juneau for the past year and their children. 
a half and find Alice to have a very strong con- LORETTA J. VAN DOREN, 


stitution; she has been exceptionally well all Juneau, Alaska. 
Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 





DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Greatest Giftto Women 


Universally used, because 
they are simplest, most 
effective, and best con- 
structed 





Sold on Instalments. 
Liberal Allowance for Old Machines 
in Exchange. 


Che Singer Manufacturing Zo. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 





When you 
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The United States Government Chemists in a careful 
examination of the leading Malt Extracts of the world, 
found Pabst Malt Extract, The ‘Best’? Tonic to be 
the ONLY Malt Extract absolutely Pure and Perfect. 

The name PABST on every cork. At Druggists. 





Pabst 
Malthe xtract 


The "Best Tonic 
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NE LOWNEY'S 


HOCOLATE-BONBONS 
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HESE delightful confections have 
achieved a celebrity unequaled by 
any others. The reason is apparent to 
those who have tried them; if YOU 
have not done so we will send you a 
trial package for 10 cents in stamps. 
When not to be had of dealers, we will 
send on receipt of price ‘1-lb. box, 60c.; 
2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box $1.80; 5-lb. 
box, $3.00. Delivered free in the U. S. 
Address all Correspondence to 
The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


95 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Retail Store, 1128 Broadway (25th Street). 
Roston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 
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Made 


ina few moments with a pinch of salt 
and quarter of a teaspoontul of 





a EF 
a cup of bouillon is both palatable and invigorating. 


Boohlet ‘Culinary Wrinkles” mailed free. 


- Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Steam 
and Sail 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 
MARINE ENGINES, WATERTUBE BOILERS, TORPEDO BOATS 


STEEL AND WOOD VESSELS 


Send roc, stamp for illustrated catalogue of Ste 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO. 


“onsolidated.) 


Morris Heights, New York City. 





vam or Naphtha 


50 Broadway, New York City. 











From The Cosmopolitan Press, 
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LIZ, ae dear ge 47 years. Are uneatpaesed ih "ia ~ 
ISK Z ‘ Beauty and Durability. By our system = ZS 
Er\\= _— be payments every family in moderate circumstan 

ces can own a fine Piano. We take old instruments 


A \ | SAS in exchange and deliver the piano in your house free of expense. C@talogue and iy 
ap explanations free. yQSE & SONS PIANO CO., 174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. ZN 
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‘wagers C LINT ON 


Porcelain-Lined 
Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain moulded into one piece, lines 


every food compartment, The whiteness makes -.. oreee 


\ 
light as day, so you can see anything spilled there. laze 


enables you to wipe it up with a cloth. That's ‘aca 1 the / i iD has so many good 
cleaning ever necessary. Z ; - 
4 points.’ Icanonly 


HEALTHFUL - find one point and 
Because they are | he ’ that don’t ever hurt 
never uncleanly if me.”’ 


The only refrigerators OY a oe 
that are absolutely ; The reason why the 
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ODORLESS ay : sale of any Safety Pin in 
a4 ' ’ the United States are tts 
many good points: 
Durable because the porcelain never breaks. Nothing can ¥ EB by ey 
craze, crack, chip nor peel it. The whole construction is so 2 side; a great convenience 
skillful that ice lasts til re wonder at it. They save their cost ah ew ade wees On 
over and over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The first ae. Ce wT eee seal y 
cost is more than of some kinds but it goes into making them qd. They — super-nic neled add never tack brassy 
yam el _ Scachy sho oastl aepame of'sacs velliees” 4th. They havea guard that prevents cloth catching in the 
tors would want the food of a lifetime kept in a poorer kind. coil. 
We therefore sell on approval. Our new ace, with pic- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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tures in colors, shows how dainty they are; write for it. 
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Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Gold, and Sterling Silver. 
f sta for ‘ les of 
— i a nh ag Sg an 
a pretty animal colored book for the children. 
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‘Cosmopolitan? 


tludcad 


Samples on exhibit in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 


and Chicago. Write us for address. | OAKVILLE co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN is seeking a reliable agent in every county. 
Persons having a litfle leisure will find it worth while to communi- Sins 
eate with the Manager of THE COSMOPOLITAN’S Subscription 
Department. o i] at a se ws wt a 7 a 
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